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TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES -GREVILLE,  Efq; 

-DEAR  SIR, 

M'Y  Father,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  following  Diflertations,  would 
hot,  perhaps,  have  dedicated  them  to  any 
man  alive.  He  annexed,  and  "with  good 
reafon,  an  idea  of  fervility  to  addrefles  of, 
this  fort,  and  reckoned  them  the  difgrace 
of  literature.  If  I  could  not,  from  my 
foul,  acquit  myfelf  of  every  felfilh  view,  in 
prefenting  to  you  .  the  pofthumous  works 
of  a  father  I  tenderly  loved,  you  would 
not  have  heard  from  me  in  this  public  man¬ 
ner.  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  the  fin- 
cerity  of  my  affedlion  for  you :  but  even 

that  affedfion  ftiould  not  induce  me  to  dedi- 

» 
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cate  to  you,  had  you  already  arrived  at 
that  eminence,  in  the  ftate,  which  the 
abilities  and  Ihining  talents  of  your  early 
youth  feem  fo  largely  to  promile,  left 
what  really  is  the  voice  of  friendftiip  and 
efteem,  Ihould  be  miftaken,  by  the  world, 
for  that  of  flattery  and  interefted  deligns. 
I  am  on  the  eve  of  letting  out  for  a  very 
diftant  quarter  of  the  world  :  without 
alking  your  permilfion,  I  leave  you  this 
public  teftimony  of  my  regard  for  you,  not 
to  fecure  your  future  favour,  but  to  ftand 
as  a  fmall  proof  of  that  attachment,  with 
which  I  am,  . 

'  '  '  Dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  affectionate  Friend, 

...  J 

\ 

-  and  moft  Obedient 

* 

'  -  ' 

-Humble  Servant, 

'  <4  ' 

\ 

JOHN  MACPHERSON. 
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ft  ^  H  E  following  BiiTertatlons  are  the  producSlion  of 
Jl  the  leifure  hours  of  a  clergyman  in  one  of 
the  remotefl  of  the  Scottifh  iiles.  Excluded,  by  the 
peculiar  fituation  of  the  place  of  his  reiidence,  from 
the  fociety  of  the  learned,  he  indulged  his  lingular 
paffion  for  literature  among  a  few  good  books. 
Though  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  belles-lettres,  he  fometimes  amufed  him- 
felf  in  difquilitions  of  a  more  ferious  nature.  Being 
mailer  of  the  Celtic,  in  all  its  branches,  he  took  plea- 
fure  in  tracing  other  languages  to  that  general  fource 
of  all  the  antient  and  modern  tongues  of  Europe. 
From  inveiligations  of  this  kind  many  difcoveries  in 
the  ancient  hiilory  of  nations  arofe.  This  naturally 
led  to  the  examination  of  the  mafs  of  ficSlion,  which 
almod  every  nation  of  Europe  poiTeiles  for  the  hiilory 
of’  their  remoteil  anceftors.  The  more  he  looked  into 
thefe  legendary  fabrics  of  antiquity,  the  lefs  he 
found  them  capable  of  bearing  the  tell  of  criticifm. 
He  therefore  refelved  to  write  fome  general  diilerta^ 
tions  on  that  fubje<5l,  which,  if  they  could  not  eila- 
4  bliOx 
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blifli  a  new  and  more  rational  fyflem,  would  at  leaf! 
expofe  the  abfurdity  of  the  old. 

It  was  not  altogether  from  a  partiality  to  his  own 
country  that  Dr.  Macpherfon  gave  the  firft  place  to 
Scotland,  in  his  difquilitions.  Though  the  Scots 
have  as  juft  pretenftons  to  a  high  antiquity  as  any 
nation  in  Europe,  yet  their  origin  is  peculiarly- 
involved  in  darknefs.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
North  Britain  to  have  been  almoft  totally  deftitute  of 
letters,  at  a  time  when  monkifh  learning,  and  thofe 
religious  virtues  which  arofe  from  afcetic  aufterities, 
greatly  ftouriftied  in  Ireland,  and  among  the  Saxons 
in  England.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  feventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  the  sera  in  which  the  Hibernian 
fyftems  of  antiquity  were  formed.  The  fennachies 
and  ftleas  of  Ireland  made  then  a  property  of  the 
Scots  of  Britain,  and,  fecure  of  not  being  contra¬ 
dicted  by  an  illiterate,  and  I  may  fay,  an  irreligious 
race  of  men,  aftumed  to  themfelves  the  dignity  of 
being  the  mother-nation.  The  partiality  of  Bede  for 
his  holy  cotemporaries  of  Ireland  is  well  knowm 
The  good  man  believed  and  retailed  whatever  fictions 
were  dictated  to  him  by  the  religious  of  a  nation  for 
whom  he  had  the  greateft  regard  for  their  orthodoxy. 

The  almoft  continual  wars  and  animofities  which 
fubfifted  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots  for  many  ages 
naturally  gave  birth  to  violent  national  prejudices  on 
both  fides.  The  learned  of  England  could  not  diveft 
themfelves  of  that  antipathy  to  their  Northern  neigh¬ 
bours 
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hours  which  had  feized  their  whole  nation.  Though 
at  variance  with  the  Irifh  in  every  other  point,  they 
agreed  with  them  wonderfully  well  in  extenuating 
the  national  antiquities  of  the  Scots.  Some  of  thofe 
gentlemen  had  the  cruelty  to  extirpate  the  brave  na¬ 
tion  of  antient  Caledonians,  left  the  detefted  Scots 
of  later  times  fhould  derive  any  honour  from  the 
military  reputation  of  a  people  who  once  poflefted 
their  country. 

Happily  for  the  prefent  times,  thofe  prejudices 
which  blinded'both  nations  have,  in  a  great  meafure, , 
fubfided.  National  averfions  are  loft  in  the  antiquity 
.  of  thofe  national  injuries  from  which  they  firft  arofe.- 
Whatever  may  tend  to  do  honour  to  either  nation  is 
heard  with  candor,  if  not  with  pleafure,  by  both. 
They  are,  in  ftiort,  now  fo  much  blended  with  one  ' 
another,  that  whatever  throws  luftre  upon  the  one, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  an  acquifition  of  reputation  to  > 
the  other. — If  to  throw  a  new  and  ftrong  light  on 
the  antiquities  of  a  nation,  refledts  any  honour  upon- 
it,  the  Scots  of  the  prefent  age  are  much  indebted  to 
the  induftry  and  learning  of  Dr.  Macpherfon;  He  ■ 
travelled  back,  it  is  true,  into  the  regions  of  anti- - 
quity  with  more  advantages  than  others  have  ’  done, , 
and  therefore  his  fuccefs  was  proportionably  greater.*. 
A  few  additional  obfervations  - 1  ams  to  make  upon* 
the  general  fubjecft  of  the  diftertations,-  arofe,  if  they. 

have  any  merit,  from  the  difcoveries  he  had  made: 
to  my  hand. 


Some: 


Some  time  before  the  total  dereli(5lion  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we  find 
that  the  Caledonians  were  diftinguiflied  into  two 
capital  nations,  the  Deucaledones  and  Ve(5turiones. 
By  tliefe  two  branches  I  underfiand  thofe,  who,  a 
Ihort  time  thereafter,  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Piets  and  Scots.  It  was  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  defencelefs  Rate  of  the  degenerated 
provincials  gave  the  Pi(5ls  an  opportunity  of  extend¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  the  Eaftern  counties  to  the  South  of 
the  frith  of  Edinburgh.  From  the  joint  tefiimony 
of  all  writers  who  examined  the  fubje6t,  the  Pidls  of 
the  earliefi:  ages  pofiTcired  only  the  Eafl;  and  North- 
eaft  coaft  of  Scotland.  From  their  fituation,  with 
refpedt  to  the  Scots  of  Jar-ghael,  their  country  was 
naturally  called  by  the  latter  An  Dua-chaeldoch,  a  word 
compounded  of  An  Dua,  or  Tua^  North,  and  CdAdoch,' 
Caledonian  country.  Some  of  the  South-weft  High¬ 
landers  of  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Argyle  diftin- 
guifli  to  this  day  thofe  of  Rofs,  Sutherland  and  Caith- 
nefs,  by  the  name  of  An  Dua-ghdel^  and  their  country 
by  the  appellation  of  An  Dua-ghdeldoch.  This  appears 
fo  obvioufly  the  etymon  of  Deu-caledones,  that  nothing 
but  a  total  ignorance  of  the  Galic  language  could 
permit  antiquaries  to  have  overlooked  it. 

'  The  etymon  of  Vediunoncs  is  not  fo  obvious.  We 
learn  from  the  moft  antient  domeftic  records  in  Scot¬ 
land,  that  a  ridge  of  mountains,  called  Drum  Albin,  was 
the  antient  boundary  of  the  Scottifli  territories  towards 
.the  Eaft.  The  author  of  the  DiiTertations  has  clearly 
demonftrated  that  Drum  Albin  is  the  chain  of  moun¬ 
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tains  which  runs  from  Lochlomond,  near  Dumbarton, 
to  the  frith  of  Taine,  in  the  county  of  Rofs.  This 
Dorfum  Britannise,  as  it  is  called  by  Adamnan,  abbot 
of  Iona,  runs  through  the  Wellern  end  of  the  diftridls 
of  Athol  and  Badenoch.  That  part  of  this  ridge  of 
hills  which  extends  between  thefe  diflricTs,  for  a 
length  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  is  called  Drum 
Uachtiir.  This  circumilance  is  well  known  to  many, 
belides  the  natives  of  that  country,  as  the  military 
road  through  the  Highlands  palTes  that  way.  If  we 
fliould  fuppofe  that  Uachtur^  which  is  Hill  retained  as 
the  name  of  a  part  of  Drum  Albin,  was  once  the 
general  appellation  of  the  whole,  the  etymon  of 
Vecfluriones  is  at  once  decyphered.  Uachtur,  though 
now  taken  perhaps  in  a  more  confined  fenfe  than 
formerly,  literally  fignifies  the  upper  country.  Uachturich 
is  a  word  of  the  fame  import  with  Highlanders  ;  and 
if  the  harfh  Celtic  termination  is  foftened  into  a 
Roman  one,  Vedluriones  differs  only  in  a  changeable 
vowel  from  Uachturich^ 

I 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  unfavourable 
climate,  and  flerile  nature  of  the  foil,  in  that  part 
of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  WefI:  of  Drum  Albin, 
that  the  anceflors  of  the  Scots  lived  long  in  a  very 
uncultivated  Rate  *,  as  deflitute  of  great  national 
events  as  of  letters  to  tranfmit  them  to  poilerity. 
Though  the  Scots  of  Jar-ghad  muR,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  been  very  barbarous  and  unpoliRied,  as 
far  back  as  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  yet 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  were  lefs  fo  than  the  Attacotti, 

a  their 
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their  neighbours,  or  rather  a  tribe  of-  the  Scots  to 
the  South’  of  the  Clyde.  “  In  my  youth,”  fays  •  the 
holy  St.  Jerome,  “  I  fawnin  Gaul-  the  Attacotti,  a.-Bri- 
tifh  people,  feeding  on  human  bodies.  When  they 
found  in  the  woods  flocks  of  flreep  or  hogs,  or  herds 
of  cattle,  they,  ufed  to  cut  off  the  buttocks  of  .  the 
herdfmen,  and  the  breafls  of  the  women,  looking 
upon  thofe  parts  of  the  body  as  the.  greatefl  dainties 
Lhave  fuch  a  veneration  for  whatever  has  fallen  from 
the  holy  father,  that  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  this  flory,  however  incredible  it  might 
appear  from  an  uninfpired  writer,-.  The,  Irifli  nation, 
not  content  to  deprive  their  pofterity  of  Scotland  of 
their  antient  bifhops,  abbots,  prefby.ters  and  hifto'. 
rians  of  any.  note,  have  alfo  endeavoured- to  rob 
them  of  their  barbarous  and  wild  men.  O’Connor,  a 
learned  dilfertator  on  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  has,  in 
the  name  of  his  nation,  claimed  a  right  to  the  Atta¬ 
cotti,  ^  I  wilh  I  could  give  them  to  the  gentleman  ;  for 
as  the  infamous  label  of  St.  Jerome  is  tacked  to  them^. 
they  can  do  little  ..honour  to  the  Scots  of  the  prefent 
age. 

It  v/as  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  incurfions  of 
the  Scots,  as  a.  feparate  nation,  into  the  Southern 
Britain,  rendered.,  them  objedls  of  attention  to  the 
writers  of  other  countries.  It  does  not  appear  that 
letters  were  any  part  of  the  booty  which  they  car¬ 
ried  home  with  them  from  the  deferted  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,.  The  feminary  of  monks  eflablilhed  by 

f -Hieronym.  con.  Jovinian.  lib.  2,  . 
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Columba,  an  Irilhman,  in  the  ifland  of  Iona,  in  the 
lixth  age,  feem  to  have  been  the  only  perfons,  within 
the  territories  of  the  Scots,  that  could  record  events. 
If  they  kept  any  regiflers  of  tranfa6tions,  they  were 
dellroyed  or  loll,  in  the  Norwegian  conquell  of  the 
Hebrides  by  Harold  Harfager,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century. 

The  fubverlion  of  the  Pidlilh  kingdom  is  the  lirll 
sera  in  which  it  can  be  fuppofed  the  Scots  begun  to 
have  authentic  records  of  their  own.  Soon  after  the 
conquell  of  Picftavia,  the  Saxons  found  means  to 
extend  their  government  to  the  frith  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Pidls  and  Saxons  had  ^alternately  polielTed,  for 
fome  time  before,  the  ‘  counties  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Tweed.  The  moll  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
counties  were  of  the  Saxon  race,  and  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  meafure,  they  retained  the  language  of  their 
ancellors.  it  was  after  the  invalions  of  the  Danes 
had  totally  broke  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  that  the 
Scots  extended  themfelves  far  to  the  South.  The  bar¬ 
barity  of  thofe  Northern  rovers  who  incellantly  har- 
raded  England,  as  they  themfelves  were  heathens, 
drove  certainly  a  number  of  pious  Saxon  ecclelialtics 
into  Scotland.  It  was  they  that  introduced  the  cudoni 
of  recording  events  in  monkilh  chronicles  ;  and 
upon  the  authority  of  Bede,  they  all  adopted  the 
fyllem  of  the  Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scots 
nation. 

The  Scots  lament  the  dellruClion  of  their  antient 
-annals  by  Edward  the  Firft  of  England.  Though 
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Edward’s  policy  in  tliis  cafe  v/as  rude  and  barbarous, 
he  did  very  little  hurt  to  the  genuine  antiquities  of 
the  Scots.  Many  of  the  domeftic  tranfa(51:ions  of  the- 
later  ages  were  no  doubt  loft  ;  but  what  related  to  the^ 

origin  of  the  nation  was^  Bede’s  tale  re-told. - 1  fhall 

endeavour,  in  fome  meafure,  to-  account  for  that 
learned  writer’s  miftake.  —  A  miftake  I  call  it,, 
though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  venerable 
monk  of  Girwy  had  fome  holy  reafons  for  givings 
eafy  faith  to  the  fennachies  of  Ireland. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  with  Dr.  Macpherfon, 
that  the  gofpel  was  firft  preached  in  Britain  by  mif- 
ftonaries  from  the  Leffer  Alia.  The  great  zeal  of 
Polycarp,  bifhop  of  Smyrna,  who  fuffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  the  year  170,  it  is  certain,  induced  him  to 
fend  apoftles  to  Gaul.  His  difpute  with  the  fee  oF 
Rome,  about  the  very  momentous  affair  of  Eafter,  is 
well  known.  The  zealous  fchifmatic  preferred  the: 
tradition  of  the  Eaftern  church  to  the  authority  of 
St.  Peter’s  chair. — An  ardent  defire  of  propagating 
his  doctrine,  occafioned  his  fending  miffionarics  to- 
the  very  extremity  of  the  weft,  and  of  courfe  to  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  opinion  of  the  Eaftern  church  concerning 
Eafter,  which  prevailed  among  the  Pi6ls  and  Scots,  is 
a  corroborating  argument  on  this  head.  The  fee  of 
Rome  found  means  to  recover  the  Southern  Britons 
to  the  Catholic  opinion  upon  this  important  point 
but  the  barbarians  of  the  North  were  obftinately 
tenacious  of  the  faith  of  their  anceftors.. 
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Bede  made  many  efforts  to  fave  the  fouls  of  His 
Northern  neighbours,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  true  faith  concerning  EaRer  and  the  Ton- 
fure.  Naitan,  the  great  monarch  of  the  Pidls,  was  at 
lafi;  overcome  by  the  arguments  of  Ceolfrid,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  nation,  received  into  his  religion 
thefe  two  articles,  fo  neceffary  to  falvation. — But  the 
wicked  and  abandoned  barbarians  of  Jar-ghael  would 
not,  it  feems,  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  error.  From 
their  obRinacy,  no  doubt,  arofe  thofe  prejudices 
againR  them,  whicii  are  very  confpicuous  in  the 
writings  of  the  venerable  Bede.  Ireland  at  that  time 
was  defervediy  called  the  Country  of  Saints.  The  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith  prevailed  there  in  all  its  original  purity. 
The  momentous  articles  of  EaRer  and  the  Tonfure 
were  received  with  that  devotion  which  ought  to 
attend  the  deciRons  of  St.  Peter’s  chair. — The  vene¬ 
rable  writer,  fo  often  mentioned,  regarded  the  Irilh 
with  that  partiality  which  good  men  have  for  the  beft 
of  ChriRians,  and  gave  great  faith  to  their  traditions 
and  records. 

Bede  was  a  very  extraordinary  perfbn  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived :  pious  and  fervent,  but  calm  in 
his  zeal  for  religion,  his  writings  throughout  breathe 
the  fentinients  of  humanity  and  devotion.  He  certainly 
had  more  knowlege  than  all  his  cotemporaries  joined 
together.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  was  neither 
critically  inquiRtive,  or  knew  much  of  national  anti¬ 
quities.  The  good  man  was,  much  better  employed. 
Miracles,  viRons,  dreams,  martyrologies,  EaRer  and 
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tlie  Tonfure,  and,  above  all,  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  Yee 
of  Rome,  engaged  his  whole  attention  and  diverted 
his  mind  from  a  ftudy  more  amufing  than  important. 

"  The  few'fcraps  of  antiquity  which  is  contained  in 
the  firll  book  of  his  ecclefiallical  hillory,  the  venerable 
prefby ter  borrowed  from  Gildas,  or  from  his  own 
religious' cotemporaries  of  Ireland.  Before  I  proceed 
to' Gildas,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  one  inftance 
of  the  great  partiality  of  Bede  to  the  Irilh.  Egfrid, 
'King  of  Northumberland,  had  been,  in  the  year  685, 
with  the  greateft  part  of  his  army,  cut  off  by  the  Pidts. 

,  This,  fays  Bede,  was  a  judgment  from  God,  upon 
Egfrid  and  his  fubjedls,  for  committing,  the  year  be¬ 
fore  this  fatal  event,  unheard  of  barbarities  and 
ravages  among  the  Hibernians,  a  nation  <very  harmlefs 
and  innocent y  and  of  a  mof  friendly  difpofttion  towards  the 
Englifh. 

'  Bede,  however,  muft  be  blamed  for  his  fervile  copy¬ 
ing  after  Gildas,  a  writer  not  worthy  of  fuch  atten¬ 
tion.  Gildas  was  one  of  the  moft  paffionate,  peevifla, 
and  querulous  of  mankind.  He  not  only  was  immo¬ 
derately  angry  with  the  Scots  *  and  Pi6ts,  who  perhaps 
deferved  very  ill  at  his  hands,  but  even  his  friends 

'  Emn- Britannia.,  fo  he  calls  that  part  of  the  iQand  which  had  been 
fubjeft  to  the  Romans,  duahus  genUhus  Iranfmarinis  vehementer  pevis., 
Scottorum  a  Circio,  Pi^orum  ah  aqullone,  calcahilis  multos  Jiupet,  gemit- 
que  per  annos.  Gild.  cap.  15.  Bede  explains,  that  Gildas  gave  the 
epithet  of  tranfmarini  to  the  Pids  and  Scots,  becaufe  they  came  from 
beyond  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Bed,  Hift.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

the 


the  Britons,  and,  above  all,  he  was  enraged  againil  the 
Saxons.  From  an  expreflion  in  this  author,  fome  Eng- 
lifh  *  and  many  Irifh  antiquaries,  to  their  great  joy, 
thought  they  found  an  unanfwerable  proof  that  the 
Scots  came  originally  from  Ireland  r  and  that  in  no 
earlier  period  than  the  fixth  century.  Gildas,‘fpeaking 
of  the  Scots  and  Picis,  fays,  Renjertuntur  ergo  impiidentes- 
grajj'atores- Hiberni  domusf  pojl  non  7nultum  temporis  reverfurii 

The  epithet  impudent es  applied  to  HiBerni  is  not  fuf-  - 
ucient  to  eftablifh  the  juftnefs  of  this  reading,  though 
it  t  might  have  fome  weight  with  men  of  wit.  Bede 
was  far  from  entertaining  fuch  an  unfavourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  ijle,..  In  an  edition 
of  Gildas,  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Gale,  the  paflage 
under  confideration,  is  read  in  a  more  grammatical, 
way,  and  lefs  to  the  difcredit  of  Ireland :  revertuntur. 
ergo  hnpudentes  grajj'atores  Hihernas  domus  \  fo  that  Gildas. 
meant  no  more  than,  that  the.  Scots  returned  home, 
for  the  winter. 

To  jullify  this  reading,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
ancient  Scots  and  their  pollerity  gave  the  name  of 
winter  houfes,  the  fame  exadlly  with  the  Hihernas  domus. 
of  Gildas,  to  thofe  more  comfortable  habitations  to' 
which  they  retreated  when  the  warmer  feafon  of  the 
year  was  over.  In  the  fummer  they  lived  in  the 
mountains  and  forrefts  with  their  cattlej  and  to  enjoy- 
the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  hunting.  The  Arabian - 
Bedowins,  the  ancient  Nomades.  and  Scythians, .  and, 

*  Lho.yd  and  Stillingileet, 
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the  prefent  Tartars,  give  into  the  fame  pradlice.  The 
Bedowins,  in  particular,  gave  the  appellation  of  wm- 
ter  houfes  to  the  habitations  to  which  they  retreated 
from  the  autumnal  rains.  Bede,  a  Saxon,  was  per¬ 
haps  a  flranger  to  this  chara6leriftical  pradtice  of  the 
Scots,  and  not  knowing  what  fenfe  to  make  of  Gildas’s 
Hibernas  domus^  he  altered  the  old  reading.  This  opi¬ 
nion  feems  decilive,  as  he  has  retained  the  word  domus, 
inftead  of  the  more  proper  word  donum. 

The  times  in  which  Bede  lived,  were  the  golden 
age  of  Ireland.  That  kind  of  learning  which  then 
fubfilled  in  the  world,  flourifhed  much  in  that  country. 

No  enemies  invaded  it  from  abroad,  and  there  was  an 
unufual  tranquillity  at  home.  National  profperity  is 
the  fource  of  national  pride.  Averfe  to  have  them- 
felves  thought  defcended  from  the  Scots  of  Albany, 
who  were  far  from  being  a  powerful  nation  at  that 
time,  they  began  to  fearch  out  for  themfelves,  an- 
ceftors  of  a  more  dignified  d^radler.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fchifmatic  difpofiticm  of  the  Scots,  about  Eafier 
and  the  Tonfure,  had  its  weight  in  inducing  the  Irifh 
to  inveftigate  their  origin  among  a  lefs  perverfe 
people. 

That  the  Irifh  fyfiems  of  antiquity  were  formed 
after  the  holy  fcriptures  were  known  in  that  country, 
is  beyond  all  doubt.  All  their  fictions  on  that  head  are 
ingrafted  upon  names  in  the  old  tefiament.  This  fub- 
je6t  is  difcuffed  at  large,  in  the  DifiTertations  now 
given  to  the  public.  I  only  mention  it  now  to  afcertain 
-  '  that 
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that  the  fable  of  the  Hibernian  extra(5lion  of  the  Scots 
of  Albany  was  formed  at  the  fame  time.  The  prefent 
identity  of  language  and  the  limilarity  of  cuftoms 
and.  manners  which  prevailed  among  the  Albanian, 
and  Hibernian  Scots  of  •  ancient  times,  made  it: 
evident  that  they  were  originally  the  fame  people ;  fo: 
it  became  neceflary  to  be  very  particular  in  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  feparation.  The  Irilh  fabricators- 
of  antiquities  furnifhed  Bede  with  that  account  he' 
gave  of  the  firft-  fettlement  of  the  Scots  in  JarghaeL.. 
If  the  Britilh  Scots  had  any  national  traditions  of  their- 
own,  which  contradidled  the  holy  antiquaries  of  Ireland,. 
Bede,  from  a  pious  averlion  to  heretics,  totally  rejected i 
them.. 

From  wliat  I  Have  faid^  it  appears,  that  the  Scots, 
have  been,  hitherto,  unfortunate  in  the  writers  of  the: 
ancient  hiftory  of  their  country..  There  has  beeni 
great  expence  of  erudition  on„  the  fuhjedl,  both  by^ 
foreign  and  domeftic  antiquaries.  But  the  grand .defi-- 
deratum,  in  the  difquilitions  of  thofe  learned  men^, 
was  a  thorough  .knowledge  of  .  the,  old  Caledonian  Ian-. 

.  guage,  which  goes  now  under  the  name  of  the  Galic 
tongue.  Dr.  Macpherfon  happily  joined  a  critical- 
knowledge,  in  that  language,  to  his  great  learning  in: 
other  refpetTs.  Something,  therefore,  more  fatisfac- 
tory  ought  to  be  expe^Ted  from,  him  than  from  thofe, 
who  have  gone  before,  him,,  and  .were  not  pofleiTed  of 
the  fame,  advantages. 

B  E  Fo  RE  the-  Do61:or  had  '*  thoroughly  examined  ^  his* , 
fubjedf,  he.  paid  great  deference  -  to  the.  opinion  of, 

b^.  Tacitus,-, 
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Tacitus,  concerning  the  Germanic  extraction  of  the 
Caledonians.  The  colour  of  hair  and  lize  of  body, 
which  diftinguifhed  them  from  the  Britons  of  the 
South,  were  not  conclulive  arguments.  Thefe  circum- 
fiances  might  depend  more  upon  food  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  foil  and  climate,  than  upon  a  different 
origin.  The  manifeft  difference  in  thofe  dialects  of 
the  Celtic,  which  the  Scots  of  the  mountains  and  the 
Welfli  fpeak  to  this  day,  feems  more  to  argue  their 
remote  reparation  from  one  another.  Their  living 
as  feparate  Rates,  from  the  earlieR  times,  could  not 
have  effectuated  fuch  a  change  :  otherwife  we  cannot 
account  for  the  identity  of  the  Irifh  and  Galic  tongues, 
efpecially  as  the  nations  who  fpeak  thofe  languages 
were,  in  no  period  of  antiquity  that  can  be  afligned, 
fubject  to  the  fame  government. 

This  was  one  of  the  arguments  that  mufl  have 
influenced  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Differ- 
tations  in  his  firft  view  of  the  fubjecft.  But  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  language  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  little 
progrefs  that  navigation  mufl  have  made  in  the' North 
of  Europe  when  Britain  was  firfl  peopled,  is  a  convin¬ 
cing  argument,  that  the  firfl  migrations  into  this 
ifland,  was  from  the  nearefl  continent,  which  was  the 
Belgic  divifion  of  Gaul.  Thefe  migrations  certainly 
happened  in  the  earliefl  flage  of  fociety.  The  fubfiflence 
of  a  colony  of  favages  arifes  entirely  from  hunting :  it 
therefore  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  Gauls  found  firfl 
their  way  to  the  Northern  extremity  of  Britain,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  their  ganie.  In  proportion  as  the  original  colony 
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advanced  Northward,  other  emigrants  from  Gaul  trod 
on  their  footfleps.  Thus  for  a  courfe  of  ages  Gaul 
poured  into  Britain  a  fuccefiion  of  colonies.  The  man¬ 
ners  and  language  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  mean  time, 
fuffered  material  changes  at  home.  The  arts  of  civil 
life  gradually  arofe  among  them,  and  naturally  intro¬ 
duced  new  ideas  and  new  words  into  their  language. 
It  is  to  this  advancing  civilization  of  Gaul  that  we- 
mull  afcribe  the  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Britons.  The  latter  imported  with  them  the 
changed  manners,  and  adulterated,  though  improved, 
language  of  the  more  modern  Gauls :  the  former  tena- 
cioufly  retained  the  unpolifhed  cuftoms  and  original 
language  of  their  anceftors. 

It  would  be  as  prefumptuous,  as  it  would  be 
idle,  to  hope  for  the  warm  attention  of  the  public 
to  difquifitions  of  this  kind.  There  are,  hov/ever, 
fome  who,  could  they  be  culled  out  of  the  mafs  of 
mankind,  have  more  enlarged  ideas ;  fome  that  are 
as  impartial  with  refpe<T  to  times,  as  they  are  vdth 
regard  to  countries  and  individuals.  For  thefe,  and 
thefe  only,  the  author  of  the  Differtations  wrote.  Dif- 
regarding  the  inattention  of  the  many,  could  he  but  • 
fecure  the  approbation  of  the  judicious  few. 

These  would  be  the  fentiments  of  the  author,  could’ 
he  fpeak  for  himfelf ;  but,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  he  is 
now  infenfible  of  praife  or  reproof.  His  death  pre¬ 
vented  his  putting  the  lail-  hand  to  this  work.  His 
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fon,  to  wliofe  care  he  left  it,  with  a  diffid-ence  which 
ought  ao  be  natural  to  a  very  young  man,  chofe 
rather  to  give  his  father’s  differtations  to  the  world 
as  they  flood,  than  to  attempt  any  amendments,  which 
perhaps  might  injure  the  memory  of  a  parent  he 
tenderly  loved. 

The  mod  of  the  nations  of  the  modern  Europe  look 
back,  with  a  blufli,  upon  the  drange  fabrics  of  fidlion 
they  poflefs  for  their  ancient  hidory.  They  confider 
them  as,  at  once,  the  monuments  of  the  puerile  cre¬ 
dulity  and  folly  of  their  ancedors.  The  Scots  of  this 
age  faw  with  unconcern,  if  not  with  pleafure,  forty 
of  their  ancient  lid  of  Kings  expunged  at  once  by 
Innes.  This  furious  regicide,  endeavoured  to  make 
amends  to  his  countrymen,  by  giving  them  forty 
great  PicTifh  monarchs  for  the  long  lid  of  the  petty 
Princes  of  Jarghael,  of  whom  he  deprived  tliem.  The 
offer  was  rejected  with  that  fcorn  it  deferved  j  and  the 
nionarchs  of  Piedavia,  whofe  exidence  depended  upon 
the  fame,  or  even  worfe,  if  poflible,  authority,  than 
,that  upon  which  the  fiedion  of  the  fird  forty  Scottifh. 
Kings  was  built,  funk  away  into  their  original  non¬ 
entity. 

Ireland,  tenacious  as  it  has  been  of  its  ancient 
annals,  begins  to  regard  lefs  the  indigeded  fiedions  of 
her  fennachies.  Men  of  fenfe  fee  the  impoflibility  of 
tranfmitting  events,  through  a  feries  of  ages,  without 
the  adidanee  of  letters.  They  could  not  podibly  aflign 
an  earlier  sera  for  the  introduedion  of  letters  than  the 

apodlefhip 


apofllefhip  of  St.  Patric,  and  confequently,  with  Ware, 
they  depended  very  little  upon  the  accounts  handed 
down  concerning  ages  prior  to  the  reign  of  Leogaire. 

✓ 

In  this  untoward  lituation  of  the  Irifli-  antiquities, 
flept  forth  O  Connor  to  fupport  the  falling  fabric.  The 
zeal  of  this  gentleman  can  only  be  equalled  by  his 
dogmatifm.  He  has  crouded  the  bottoms  of  his  pages 
with  the  authorities  of  O  Flaherty,  Keating,  and 
Buchanan,  who  had  as  few  lights  to  guide  them 
through  antiquity,  as  a  writer  of  the  prefent  time  can 
be  fuppofed  to  pollefs.  The  two  firft  are  only  remark* 
able  for  their  confufed  manner  of  compiling  the  indi- 
gefted  fables  of  bards  and  fileas ;  and  the  latter  has 
fcarcely  any  thing  to  recommend  him  but  the  ele* 
gance  of  his  diction. 

In  vain  has  Mr.  O  Connor  endeavoured  to  eftablifh 
an  aboriginal  knowledge  of  letters  in  Ireland.  Innes 
had  previoully  deftroyed  the  credit  of  that  fyltem,  and 
Dr.  Macpherfon  has  thrown  it  down  for  ever.  From 
an  additional  diflertation  publifhed  lately  by  Mr. 
O  Connor,  he  feems  to  have  been  extremely  gauled  by 
fome  obfervations  made  by  the  tranflator  of  the  works 
of  Oflian  on  the  ancient  hiftory  and  poems  of  Ireland. 
If  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  O  Connor’s  intem¬ 
perate  rage,  he  feels  very  fore  on  that  fubjedt.  His 
perfonal  abufe  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  feems  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  very  irafcible  difpofition,  or  was  intended 
to  draw  an  anfwer  from  that  gentleman,  which 

might 
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•might  give  importance  to  his  own  work.  In  this,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  he  will  not  fucceed.  The  tranflator  of 
the  Galic  poems  is  not  much  in  the  humour  of  doing 
an  honour  of  that  kind  to  adverfaries  who  ufe  low 
fcurrility  in  the  place  of  argument  and  difpaffionate: 
difcjuifition. 
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■'rhe  remote  Antiquities  of  Nations  either  entirely 
fabulous,  or  full  of  Uncertainty. 


N  an  age  fo  accurate  as  theprefent,  it  affords 
matter  of  fome  curiohty  to  obferve  thofe 
marvellous*  fabrics  of  fidlion,  which  bards 
and  antiquaries  have  eredled  as  monuments 
of  the  antiquity  and  illultrious  origin  of  their  nations. 

Livy  has  obferved,  that  this  credulous  vanity  of 
ancient  times  merits  our  indulgence  rather  than  cen- 
fure.  The  degree  in  which  this  indulgence  is  be¬ 
llowed,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  belief  is  given, 
-depend  on  the  various  opinions,  and  different  fitua- 
tions  of  mankind. 

In  rude  times,  before  the  love  of  property  takes 
^  fuch  abfolute  dominion  of  the  lieart,  that  all  its  ro- 
.mantic  and  generous  views  are  excluded,  the  mod 
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exaggerated  tales,  which  refledl  honour  on  the  anti¬ 
quity  and  illuftrious  defcent  of  a  nation,  are  attended 
to  with  rapture,  and  regarded  as  genuine  hiftory. 

However  abfurd  the  credulity  and  romance  of  an¬ 
tiquity  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  both  ungenerous  and 
unfair  to  turn  them  to  fevere  ridicule,  without  firft 
attending  to  our  own  weaknefTes  :  on  a  comparifon 
of  both,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  who  is  the 
greateft  object  of  contempt ;  the  brave  Barbarian,  in¬ 
toxicated  v/ith  the  bloody  atchievements,  and  ideal 
antiquity  of  his  nation,  or  the  civilized  fceptic,  re¬ 
fined  into  a  diffielief  of  every  truth,  and  equally  re¬ 
moved  from  the  partialities  and  fuperior  virtues  of 
the  heart. 

National  pride,  an  attachment  to  the  marvellous,, 
and  eafmefs  of  affient,  are  the  llrong  charadleriftics 
of  mankind  in  their  illiterate  flate.  Hence  it  is,  that,, 
in  their  earlier  periods,  almoll  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  ardently  vied  with  each  other,  in  the  in¬ 
vention  and  belief  of  the  moft  pompous  and  incre¬ 
dible  tales,  with  regard  to  their  origin  and  antiquity. 
A  ffiort  furvey  of  the  antiquities  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  nations  of  antient  and  later  timeSy  will  efta- 
blifti  the  truth  of  this  obfervation. 

To  begin  with '  the  Romans,  a  people  whom  na¬ 
tional  dignity  and  fuperiority  have  defervedly  placed 
at  the  head  of  mankind. — Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  what  is  more  furprifing,  Saluft,  Livy,  Dionyftus 

Halicarnalfus,, 
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HalicarnafTiis,  and  almolt  all  the  fucceeding  hiflori- 
ans,  hold  forth  with  one  voice  that  the  Romans  were 
defeended  from  iEneas  :  but  the  conne6tion  between 
that  people  and  the  Phrygian  demi-god  was  no  more 
than  a  perfect  chimera.  Homer’s  authority,  together 
with  the  convincing  arguments  of  a  writer  of  great 
erudition  %  have  fet  this  matter  in  the  cleared  light. 
Homer  gives  us  a  predidlion  of  Neptune,  in  which 
we  are  plainly  told,  that  as  Priam’s  whole  family 
were  hated  by  Jove,  jEneas  himfelf  and  his  lated  po- 
derity  fhould  reign  over  the  Trojans  f .  ‘‘  Tliis  tedi- 

“  mony  of  Neptune,  fays  Mr.  Pope,  ought  to  be  con- 
‘‘  fidered  as  an  authentic  ad!,  the  fidelity  and  verity 

of  which  cannot  be  quedioned.” - Notwithdand- 

ing  the  prophecy  of  the  earth-fliaking  God,  and  in 
direcT  oppofition  to  probability  and  true  hidory,  the 
Roman  poets  made  their  court  to  princes,  fenators,  and 
a  powerful  nation,  by  drawing  out  their  Phrygian  de- 
feent  in  all  the  beautiful  colours  of  their  art.  Even 
thofe  writers,  in  whom  it  was  unpardonable  to  give  a 
hearing  to  the  mod  plaufible  romance,  could  not  but 
patronize  a  tale,  which,  as  hidorians,  they  fliould 
have  defpifed  ;  but  which,  as  Romans,  they  fondly 
believed. 

If  we  go  from  Italy  into  Greece,  we  fliall  find  that 
the  learned  and  polite  nations  of  that  country,  had  a 
confiderable  fliare  of  the  fame  vanity.  According  to 
the  earlied  accounts  of  time  with  them,  their  great 

*  See  Bochart’s  Letter  to  Segrois.  f  Horn.  Iliad,  xx.  ver.  306. 
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Princes  and  heroes  were  Tons  or  grandfons  of  fome 
one  divinity  or  other.  An  original  lb-noble,  became  at 
length  too  edimable  a  blelling  to  remain  the  property 
of  a  few.  It  was  fit  that  whole  communities  lliould 
partake  of  its  benefits ;  therefore  the  Arcadians  gave 
fcope  to  their  ambition,  and  ferioufly  alTerted  that 
their  predeceflbrs  were  older  than  Jupiter,  or  what  it 
feems  they  thought  dill  more  honourable,  older  than 
the  moon  herfelf.  The  Athenians  feeing  no  good  rea- 
fon  why  any  part  of  creation  llrould  take  precedency 
of  them  in  point  of  antiquity,  affirmed  that  their  pro- - 
genitors  were  co-eval  with  the  fun.  Thefe  two  na¬ 
tions  were  the  Aborigines  of  Greece,  and  the  latter* 
alTumed  the  name  of  Autochthones,  a  name  which i 
llrongly  charatTerizes  their  pride  and  ignorance. 

On  drifting  the  feene  to  die  other  divilions  of  die* 
old  world,  the  fame  ambitious  folly,  and  the  fame’^ 
anility  of  belief  prefent  themfelves  to  our  view.- 

Egypt  was  reputed  the  mother  of  wifdom,  and  the* 
kingdom  of  fcience  and  knowledge:  but  whatever* 
degree  of  wifdom  and  learning  the  Egyptians  had, 
they  had  alfo  weaknefs  enough  to  entertain- the  mod 
extravagant  notions  concerning  their  own  antiquity. - 
They  carried  up  the  age  of  their  empire  to  an  immenfe  * 

height,  and  reckoned  it  their  peculiar  honour  and 
felicity  to  have  been  governed  by  gods,  for  ages  im¬ 
memorial.  Thefe  gods,  through  time,  became  indo-- 
lent,  and  fo  cloyed  with  power,,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  refign  the  adminifiration  of  Egyptian  affairs' 
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into  the  hands  of  mortal  kings.  The  mortality  of 
kings  was  fupplied  by  the  regularity  and  perpetuity 
of  fucceffion.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  between 
tlie  commencement  of  their  government  and  the  reign 
of  the  lall  pried  of  Vulcan  who  fat  on  the  Egyptian 
throne,  a  feries  of  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  generations  had  palTed  away.  This  period 
of  mortal  monarchs  was  fo  intimately  known  to  the  lite¬ 
rati  of  Egypt,  that  they  fpoke  with  confidence  of 
every  trivial  occuiTence  that  happened,  and  could  afcer- 
tain  the  exacd  duration  of  every  particular  reign.  The 
courfe  of  things  had  very  happily  adapted  this  lad 
bi'anch-  of  the  hidory  to  their  remembrance  ;  for  it 
was  demondrable  that  the  number  of  their  monarchs 
correfponded  precifely  with  the  number  of  generati¬ 
ons  in  which  they  reigned.  A  circumdance  of  this  fur- 
prizing  uniformity,  though  fo  oppofite  to  the  common; 
inequalities  of  the  natural  courfe  of  reigns,  mud  have 
afforded  the  highed  gratification  tO'  the  puerile  and- 
fuperditious  fancy  of  an  Egyptian. 

Herodotus  relates  this  curious  hidory  very  circum- 
dantially,  and  feems  to  have  been  no  lefs  convinced 
of  its  verity  than  he  was  impreffed  with  its  awfulnefs 
and  grandeur.  The  prieds  of  Memphis  gave  him  the 
dronged  affurances  that,  agreeable  to  this  faithful' 
and  exa(5l  calculation,  the  Egyptian  empire  had  laded 
eleven  thoufand  three  hundred  and  forty  years ;  and^ 
how  was  it  podible  for  a  hidorian  of  his  character  to- 
difbelieve  a  relation,  however  miraculous,  which  was 
folemnly  atteded  by  fuch  unexceptionable  men-  The 
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infallible  fervants  of  Jupiter  had  conducEled  him  into  a 
large  hall,  where  he  faw  with  his  own  eyes  the  ila- 
tues  of  all  the  Vulcanian  high  priefts,  who  had  been 
enumerated  to  him.  Every  one  of  thefe  facred  per- 
fonages  was  introduced  to  him  in  the  very  order  in 
which  they  had  filled  the  chair ;  and,  what  is  a  little 
remarkable,  every  one  of  them  was  the  fon  of  his 
immediate  predecefiTor  in  the  pontificate. 

These  were  the  fentiments  which  the  Egyptians 
entertained  and  profefifed  concerning  their  remote  an¬ 
tiquities.  The  extravagance  of  this  paffion,  inflead 
of  fubfiding  through  a  feries  of  ages,  was  confiantly 
rapidly  increafing,  until  the  unfortunate  reign  of 
Pfammetichus,  That  wife  monarch,  and  his  equally 
wife  fubjedls,  found  themfelves  under  a  necefiity  of 
acknowledging,  that  the  Phrygians  had  exifted  before 
all  other  nations,  and,  of  confequence,  had  a  right  to 
take  place  of  them.  Herodotus  relates  this  ftory  in  all 
its  fhriking  circumftances.  The  profound  gravity  with 
which  he  carries  on  the  relation,  and  his  ferious  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  priefts  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  ferve  only 
to  eftabliili  the  confiftency  of  this  hiftorian’s  cha- 
radler 

Trogus  PorviPEius,  another  famous  hiftorian,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Scythians  were  thoroughly  fatisfied 
that  they  themfelves  had  much  jufter  pretenfions  to 
antiquity  than  either  the  Egyptians  or  Phrygians.  The 

*  In  Euterpe,  c.  2. 
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pliilofophical  arguments  with  whicli  thefe  barbarians 
liipportcd  their  claim  to  fo  ineftimable  a  dignity,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  confiderable  influence  over  the  faith 
ofTrogus;  and  to  do  them  juflice,  they  were  neither 
lefs  convincive  nor  more  frivolous  than  thofe  on  which 
FJ'ammetichus  and  Herodotus  had  relied  fo  much,  in  the 
difpute  againft  the  Phrygians 

However  ridiculous  the  Egyptian  and  Phrygian 
fyflems  of  antiquities  may  appear,  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  none  of  them  was  more  pregnant  with  abfurdity 
than  that  of  the  Babylonians.  Berofus^  a  celebrated 
Chaldasan  priefl,  faw  the  propriety  of  putting  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  his  ov/n  nation  on  a  fure  and  refpe6lable 
footing.  Accordingly,  he  applied  himfelf  to  accu¬ 
rate  and  unwearied  enquiry.  The  refult  of  his  la¬ 
bours  was  fuitable  to  his  mofl  fanguine  expectations  ; 
for  he  found  that  the  Babylonians  had  made  aftrono- 
rhical  obfervations  for  a  hundred  and  feventy  thou- 
fand  years  before  Alexander  the  Great  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Afia.  Of  confequence,  the  Chaldsean  na¬ 
tion  mufl  have  exifled  for  a  fpace  of  time  equal  at 
leaft  to  that  number  of  years  ;  and  what  reafonable 
perfon  could  think  of  refilling  the  power  of  fuch  a 
demonflration  f  ^ 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  return  now  into  Europe, 
and  inquire  how  far  the  Celtic  nations  were  blinded 
by  the  pleafmg  delufions  of  fable,  and  overpowered 

.  See  Judin’s  Abridg.  of  Trog.  Pomp.  f  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 
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with  national  prepofTeffion.  Thofe  Celtes,  of  whom 
the  moll  confiderable  nations  of  modem  Europe  are 
fprung,  were  originally  fo  unconne(5led  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  ufe  of  letters 
prevailed,  that  their  hiftory,  and  in  a  manner  their 
being,  is  later  in  proportion.  It  was  only  after  their 
intermixture  with  the  poliflied  part  of  mankind,  that 
their  manners  became  fettled,  and  their  notions  of 
antiquity  diftindt.  Formefly  they,  lik^  all  men  in  a 
barbarous  Rate,  alibciated  in  detached  tribes,  and 
wandered  over  the  common  field  as  chance  or  choice 
diredled.  In  fuch  uncultivated  and  uncertain  fitua- 

tions,  a  tale  might  amufe  for  a  feafon,  and  the  bard 
might  occafionally  fing ;  but  the  varieties  of  a  mi¬ 
grating  life  could  never  allow  the  one  to  form  into  a 
tradition,  nor  permit  the  other  to  take  any  lafling 
hold  of  the  memory,  h  is  even  a  confiderable  time 
after  a  nation  is  formed  that  they  think  of  looking 
back  into  antiquity  by  determinate  Reps.  Ages  and 
centuries  are  never  the  meafures  of  time  for  the 
’barbarian.  Ele  may  be  of  opinion  that  his  tribe  is  as 
old  as  any  other,  or  ^may  have  originally  defeended 
from  the  fun  %,  or  fprung  fpontaneouRy  out  of  the 
ground,  like  the  wood  in  whic'li  lie  purfues  his  game  f  5 
but  without  the  aid  of  records,  he  can  never  trace 

4 

back  tlic  origin  ,of  .bis  diRant  predeceRbr,  nor,  were 
he  in  the  humour  of  fi6lion,  can  he  have  any  idea  of 
framing  a  legendary  one.  On  thefe  accounts  it  is 
-iruitlefs,  and  indeed  fuperfluous,  to  fearch  after  the 

f  Charlcvoiji’s  Hiil.  of  Indians.  f  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  1. 
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ideas  or  fyftems  -which  the  old  Celtic  nations  formed 
with  regard  to  their  remote  origin  and  hiilory. 

These  natural  obflrudlions  to  the  refcarches  of  a  ^ 
barbarous  people,  after  a  fplendid  origin,  did  not  at 
all  difcourage  the  nations  of  Europe.  Spain,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  claimed  to  herfelf  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  antiquity  and  genealogical  honour.  Strabo  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Ttirdetonians,  a  nation  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  could  produce  written  monuments  to  fupport 
their  claim,  together  with  many  celebrated  poems  and 
laws  couched  invcrfe,allof  fix  thoufand  years  {landing. 
Our  author  obferves,  that  thefc  Turdetonians  were  the 
mofl  learned  people  in  Spain  ;  and  we  may  very  fafely 
add,  that  they  were  beyond  comparifon  the  moil  an- 
"'tient  people  on  earth,  if  Strabo’s  account  of  them  be 
juil :  but  that  judicious  writer  acknowledges  that  the 
high  antiquity  of  duo,  Turdetonians^  and  the  genuinenefs 
of  their  records,  reft  entirely  on  the  credit  of  their  own 
teftimony.  It  is  a  pity  that  thefe  hiftorical  records, 
poems,  and  verfified  laws,  fhould,  after  fo  long  and 
fuccefsful  a  ftruggle  with  time,  have  in  the  end 
perifhed  fo  prematurely,  that  not  the  fmalleft  veftige 
of  them  could  be  difcovered  for  thefe  fifteen  hundred 

years  pail. 

•  - 

Though  the  Turdctonian  archives  have  funk  in 
oblivion,  time  out  of  mind,  yet  the  antiquities  of 
Spain  have  been  preferved  in  the  works  of  authors 
truly  antient,  and  have  been  publifhed  from  thefe  by 
a  new  Berofus,  This  faithful  and  moft  enlightened 
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Iliftorian  found,  by  what  he  thought  unqueftionable 
evidence,  that  Jubal,  the  fon  of  Japhet,  and  grandfon 
of  Noah,  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Spanifli 
royal  line.  He  alfo  aflerts,  that  the  right  of  this  grand¬ 
fon  of  the  patriarch,  to  the  empire  of  Celtiberia,  was 
founded  on  a  donation  of  his  grandfather,  when  he 
divided  the  world  among  his  pollerity. 

It  is  idle  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  many 
curious  anecdotes  which  this  hiftorian,  if  he  deferves 
that  name,  has  extradled  from  fictitious  records.  But 
one  cannot  help  being  furprized  how  Mariana,  one  of 
the  bed  hifiorians  of  modern  times,  fhould  have  given 
into  the  abfurdity  of  this  ill  informed  and  credulous 
author.  The  very  firfh  fentence  of  Mariana’s  hifiory 
acquaints  us,  that  Jubal  was  undoubtedly  the  perfoii 
who  introduced  its  firfi  inhabitants  into  Spain.  In  the 
next  fentence  we  are  told,  that  all  men  of  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  extenfive  enquiry,  were  of  this  opinion.  He 
proceeds  then  to  inform  us,  that  Jubalj  after  having 
fettled  many  colonies,  and  built  populous  cities,  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  arts  of  government,  and  ruled 
over  his  extenfive  empire  with  great  moderation  and . 
juftice 

t 

Francio,  an  imaginary  Trojan  prince,  the  fon  of  the  - 
celebrated  HeCfor,  was  once  thought  the  founder  of  the 
French  empire.  An  origin  derived  from  fo  illufirious  a 
fource,  could  not  fail  to  elevate  an  airy  and  fantaftic 
people  into  the  utmofi  intemperance  of  national  pride. 

*'  Mariana,  Lib,  i. 
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But  the  French  of  later  times  feem  little  inclined  to 
believe  their  Phrygian  pedigree,  nor  are  they  fo  inju¬ 
dicious  as  to  avail  themfelves  of  a  paflage  in  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinusy  which  might  favour  a  pretenlion  of 
this  kind. 

The  old  Germans  had  bards  eftablifhed  among  them 
as  far  back  as  our  authentic  accounts  of  them  reach. 
Thefe  bards,  upon  the  authority  of  rhimes,  venerable 
on  account  of  their  antiquity,  affirmed,  that  they  had 
the  honour  of  being  defcended  from  a  God.  The 
name  of  that  God  was  Tuifco ;  and  fo  univerfal  was 
the  reverence  paid  to  his  memory,  that  every  diftind: 
nation  of  Germany  adored  him  as  their  progenitor 

Long  after  letters  and  chriftianity  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  Germans,  the  fame  genealogical 
enthuliafm  remained,  though  under  a  different  form. 
No  fooner  had  the  deformities  of  the  old  fyflem  begun 
to  appear,  than  the  Saxons,  Friellanders,  and  Brun- 
fwickers,  had  the  good  fortune  to  difcover  that  they 
were  originally  fprung  from  three  renowned  generals 
who  ferved  under  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  thought 
abfolutely  inconffilent  with  probability,  that  the  Pruf- 
fians,  fo  celebrated  for  bravery,  fhould  be  the  offspring 
of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  barbarians  ;  accordingly  an  able 
antiquary  refcued  their  reputation,  by  tracing  them 
Xip  to  Pruffias,  king  of  Bythynia. 

But  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
the  Danes  were  certainly  the  moll  romantic  in  their 

Tacitus. 
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prctenfions  to  a  remote  origin  and  authentic  records. 
Denmark  was  firft  inhabited  by  giants,  fays  the  elo¬ 
quent  Saxo  Grammaticus.  Thefe  giants  were  of 
matchlefs  ftrength  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind.  There 
were  local  demonftrations  of  the  one,  and  traditional 
proofs  of  the  other.  Dan  was  the  father  of  tlie  Danifh 
nations,  and  Argul^  his  brother,  gave  being  to  the  Eng- 
lifh.  Thefe  two  great  perfonages  flouriflied  an  innu- 
merable  feries  of  ages  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

Jf  any  one  fliould  afk,  how  the  hiflory  of  Dan,  and 
of  his  immediate  poftcrity  were  prefervcd,  Saxo  will 
fatisfy  his  curiofity  on  that  head.  Denmark,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  produced  a  fucceflion  of  excellent  bards  ; 
whofe  bufinefs  as  well  as  amufement  it  was  to  record 
the  actions  of  its  kings  and  heroes,  in  all  the  fublimity 
of  heroic  compofition :  but  as  the  produdfions  of  bards, 
however  happy,  may  be  deilroyed  or  effaced  by  time, 
our  author  affures  us,  that  the  works  of  tlie  Danifh^ 
poets  were  liable  to  no  fuch  inconvenience,  as  they 
were  engraved  upon  folid  rocks  and  obelifks  of  the  moll 

durable  nature.  He  even  affirms,  that  he  himfelf  ex¬ 
tracted  thofe  numerous  hiftorical  rhimes,  which  crowd 

liis  work,  from  thofe  permanent  monuments  of  anti¬ 
quity. 

A  LEARNED  arclibiffiop  has  traced  the  kings  of 
Sweden  all  the  way  up  to  Magog,  a  perfon  whofe  clofe 
connection  with  Noah  fitted  him  highly  for  fo  emi¬ 
nent  a  flation. 
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The  Englifli  were  once  enthufiaftically  fond  of  an 
ideal  predecefTor,  and  of  an  imaginary  fuperiority  de¬ 
rived  from  him.  Brutus,  the  fon  of  Silvius,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Afcanius,  and  great  grandfon  of  iEneas,  was, 
to  their  great  happinefs,  reputed  the  parent  and 
founder  of  their  nation.  Brutus,  happily  for  Eng¬ 
land,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  father ;  fo  that 
he  found  it  neceflary  to  leave  Italy,  and  make  his  way 
into  Gaul.  There  he  performed  many  fignal  exploits ; 
but  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  purfue  his  fortune 
long  in  that  country,  as  he  was  diredled  by  the  oracle 
of  Diana  to  vilit  this  iiland.  Here  he  met  with  a 
monftrous  race  of  giants,  who  gave  him  a  very  hoflilc 
reception :  but  their  enormous  llrength  of  body,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  their  numbers,  ferved  only  as  a  field 
for  Brutus  to  difplay  his  great  military  talents ;  for 
though  a  few  battles  were  at  firft  fought  with  various 
fuccefs,  yet  in  the  end  Brutus  not  only  overcame,  but 
exterminated  this  gigantic  race.  After  adling  fo  long 
in  a  military  and  vidlorious  capacity,  Brutus  refigned 
himfelf  to  the  lefs  laborious,  but  equally  important 
occupation  of  a  ruler  and  fovereign.  The  greatnefs 
of  his  abilities  was  then  no  lefs  difplayed  in  the  arts 
of  peace  than  in  his  former  conduct  in  the  field.  He 
reigned  long  over  the  extenfive  empire  of  Britain,  and 
at  length  clofed  a  glorious  adminiflration,  by  dividing 
his  territories  between  his  three  fons.  Thefe  were 
Locrinus,  Camber^  and  Alhanactus»  England  devolved  on 
Locrinus,  being  his  eldefl  fon ;  Wales  was  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  Cainher  and  Scotland  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Al- 
hanaciiis. 


Even 
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Even  this  tale  had  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  asi 
once  credulous  people.  The  Englifli  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  embraced  it  with  an  enthu- 
fiafm  peculiar  to  the  romantic  fpirit  of  thofe  times. 
Edward  the  firfl  claimed  a  fuperiority  over  Scotland, 
on  account  of  his  more  direcT  connection  with  Brutus. 
Accordingly,  in  the  heat  of  thofe  difputes  which  en- 
fued  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  third  of  Scotland, 
Edward’s  agents  urged  ftrenuoully  before  the  Pope, 
that  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  which  Brutus 
made  of  his  dominions,  Scotland  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  of  confequence  fhould  remain,  a  fief  of 
England. 

The  fiory  of  Brutus  was  far  from  wanting  learned 
authority  to  fupport  its  credit.  Geoffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  gave  it  all  the  aid  which  profound  erudition 
and  the  warmefl  zeal  could  bellow.  He  affirms,  that 
he  found  it  fully  demonflrated,  by  the  joint  teflimony 
of  old  Britifh  annals  :  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  an 
efiential  part  of  the  ftory  is  found  in  Nennius,  who 
wrote  his  Eulogiiim  Britannids  in  the  ninth  century, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Geoffrey’s  time. 

Selden  has  made  fome  attempts  to  defend  the  tale 
of  Brutus ;  and  Cambden  owns  ingenuoufly  that  he 
himfelf  had  frequently  llrained  his  invention  to  the 
utmofl,  in  order  to  juflify  the  mofl  fufpicious  parts, 
and  reconcile  the  contradidlions  of  this  fiory :  after 
all,  he  could  not  perfuade  himfelf  to  believe  it ;  and 
it  may  be  juflly  prefumed,  that  all  the  Englifh  anti- 
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quaries  of  the  prefent  and  of  fucceeding  times  will 
explode  it  for  ever. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  examine  the  pretenfions 
which  the  Scots  have  to  a  remote  antiquity  :  and  after 
the  foolifh  appearance  which  the  ancient  legends  of 
the  greateft  nations  of  the  world  have  made,  it  can¬ 
not,  without  a  miracle,  be  expelled,  that  they  alone  ' 
fhould  be  well  informed  of  their  genuine  origin,  or 
free  of  national  credulity.  They  had  no  doubt  an 
equal  claim  with  other  nations  to  a  renowned  an-  - 
ceflry,  and  as  remote  an  origin.  A  mountainous 
country,  like  Scotland,  bids  indeed  the  faireft  for 
inhabitants  of  great  antiquity,  A  plain  and  fertile- 
country  is  always  fubje6l  to  the  inroads  of  their 
neighbours,  and  therefore  often  change  their  ma¬ 
ilers.  The  derility  of  rocks,  forells,  and  defarts,  are 
far  from  being  inviting  to  an  enemy  j  at  the  fame  time 
that  their  inaccelliblenefs  enables  the  natives  ealily  to  » 
repel  invafions. — -The  Scots  therefore  had  no  caufe  to 
yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  any  other  nation.  If  - 
tradition  had  failed  in  handing  down  the  particular 
gera  and  manner  of  their  lirll  fettlement,  they  were  • 
ingenious  to  invent,  and  partial  enough  to  give  credit 
to  a  noble  and  fi6litious  origin.  Accordingly,  the  ■ 
procurators  fent  by  the  Hates  of  Scotland,  to  plead 
their  caufe  againll  King  Edward,  before  the  court  of 
Rome,  contended  Hrenuoufly,  that  the  Scots  were  de- 
fcended  from  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  King  of. 
Egypt. — That  this  Scota  came  into  Scotland,  together 

with  her  fon  Ere,  w'hom  Ihe  had  by  Gathelus.  That ' 
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Argadia,  or  rather  Jar-ghael  derived  its  nanie  front 
the  progeny  of  that  fon  and  father.  In  fine,  That  the 
old  name  of  Albania  was  changed  into  that  of  Scotia, 
as  foon  as  the  Scots  were  fettled  in  that  ifland  ;  and 
that  the  Scots  did  ever  fince  that  period  retain  their 
name  and  independence,  .while  the  Britons  of  the 
foiithern  divifion  changed  their  name  and  mailers 
frequently.  This  is  in  fubltance  the  genealogical 
account  of  their  nation,  which  the  Hates  of  Scotland 
tranfmitted  by  their  agents  to  Pope  Boniface  the  eighth^ 
in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  age. 

Almost  all  the  records  and  hiltorical  monuments 
of  the  Scots  hifiory  have  been  dellroyed  through  the 
barbarous  policy  of  Edward  III  of  England  of  the 
Norman  race,  and  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  A  few  detached  pieces,  which  have  efcaped 
thofe  revolutions,  fatal  to  the  antiquities  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  have  been  preferved  by  the  indullrious  Father 
Innes  t.  They  throw  little  light  on  the  genuine  an¬ 
tiquities  of  Scotland,  and  ferve  only  to  reconcile  us 
more  to  the  dellrudlion  of  thofe  annals  of  which  they 
are  thought  to  be  a  part.  The  principal  thing  in  which 
they  agree,  is,  that  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  was  the 
firll  King  of  Scotland.  One  of  thefe  pieces,  called 
the  Chronicle,  in  rhime,  fays,  that  the  Scots  came 

*  Jar-ghaB  is  that  divifion  of  the  Weflern  Highlands  which  is  partly- 
comprehended  within  the  county  of  Argyle.  It  plainly  fignifies  the  Wef- 
tern  Caledonians,  in  contradiflinclion  to  the  Pifls  or  Caledonians  who 
poflclled  the  Eaft  coaft  of  Scotland.  Jar,  Weft — Gael  or  Gael,  Celtes. 

f  See  his  Appendix  to  his  Critical  Eftay  on  the  Scottifh  Antiquities. 
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from  Egypt  into  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Mofes  ;  that  of 
liim  fpriing  Milo  King  of  Spain,  whofe  fon  Simon  Bree 
fettled  in  Ireland. —That  fome  of  the  poderity  of  this 
Simon  tranfmigrated  from  Ireland  into  Ergadia,  about 
443  years  before  Chrill ;  and  that  the  Scots  lived  there, 
in  a  mod  uncultivated  date,  till  Fergus,  the  fon  of 
Ere,  brought  thither  the  fatal  marble  chair  from  Ire¬ 
land,  and  begun  his  glorious  reign.  Another  of  thofe 
pieces  fays,  that  the  Scots  came  into  Ireland,  from 
Scythia,  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  world  ;  that  they 
and  ‘the  Pibls  had  one  common  origin  ;  and  that 
thofe  two  nations  were  defcended  from  the  Alba¬ 
nians 

The  Irifli,  if  we  believe  their  antiquaries,  are  not  in¬ 
ferior  either  to  the  Egyptians  or  Turdetonians,  in  the 
prefervation  of  the  mod  antient  and  minute  events 
in  their  country,  or  in  their  claim  to  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  The  antient  hidory  of  Ireland  is  indeed  fo 
chara61:eridical  of  the  romantic  extravagance  of  dark 
ages,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  conne6led  with  our 
fubjeft,  that  the  pretended  antiquities  of  that  nation 
mud  be  indulged  with  a  feparate  difcudion. 

After  the  furvey  which  we  have  already  made,  it 
mud  be  fairly  acknowleged,  that  the  very  remote 
hidory  of  all  nations  is  totally  disdgured  with  fable, 
and  gives  but  little  encouragement  to  didant  inquiry. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  how  much  of 

*  Critical  Eflay,  p.  774. 
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the  early  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  nations  are  loll, 
and  how  indiftindtly  fociety  is  feen  in  its  rudeft  form. 
The  tranfa<5lions  of  mankind,  in  the  firft  ages  of  fo¬ 
ciety,  rife  from  the  afFedlions  of  the  heart ;  of  con- 
fequence,  a  knowlege  of  them  would  be  highly  in- 
terefling,  and  afford  amufement,  and  even  inflru6lion, 
in  thefe  poliflied  times. 

Though  no  nation  in  Europe  has  excelled  the  Bri- 
tifli  in  other  branches  of  literature,  yet  we  mufl  ac- 
knowlege  their  deficiency  in  writing  of  hiftory.  Our 
antient  hiftorians,  from  the  unfavourable  times  in 
which  they  lived,  were  ignorant,  and  full  of  preju¬ 
dice.  The  few  men  of  abilities  who  wrote  of  late 
years,  haflening  to  thofe  great  events  which  croud 
the  latter  part  of  our  annals,  have  left  our  antient 
hiftory  in  the  fame  obfcurity  in  which  they  found  it : 
looking  with  too  much  contempt  on  the  origin  of 
focieties,  they  have  either,  without  examination, 
adopted  the  traditional  tales  of  their  predecefibrs,  or 
altogether  exploded  them,  without  any  difquifition. 
A  writer  of  the  greateft  merit,  who  has  lately  fa¬ 
voured  the  world  with  an  interefting  part  of  the  Scots 
hiftory,  has  likewife  fallen  into  this  error.  He,  with 
great  gravity,  begins  his  work  with  the  migration  of 
the  Scots  from  Ireland  :  a  fidtion  in  itfelf  impro¬ 
bable,  however  venerable  on  account  of  its  anti¬ 
quity. 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  a  writer  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  both  for  elegance  of  didlion  and  ftrength  of 
4  judg- 
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judgment,  had  not  been  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  the 
original  language  of  his  country  ;  which  would  at 
leall  have  prevented  him  from  giving  his  authority 
to  fo  idle  a  romance.  The  difcuflion  of  this  popular 
error,  which  I  am  to  give  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  dif- 
fertations,  will  juflify  thefe  flrid:ures  on  fo  eminenL 
a.hiflorian  as  Dr.  Robertfon.. 
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DISSERTATION  11. 

General  Obfervations  on  the  firft  Migrations  of 
Afiatic  Colonies  into  Europe. — The  Gauls  the 
Progenitors  of  the  ancient  Britifh — Of  the  Caledo¬ 
nians. — The  Etymon  of  their  Name. 


T  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  poets  and  philo- 
fophers,  that  mankind  and  other  animals  fprung, 
like  vegetables,  out  of  the  earth.  Abfurd  as  a 
fidtion  of  this  kind  may  now  appear,  it  was  believed 
by  writers,  who,  on  other  occafions,  difplayed  an  un¬ 
common  drength  of  underllanding.  Tacitus  fuppofes 
that  the  firll  inhabitants  of  Britain  *  and  Germany  f 
were  produced  in  this  extraordinary  way.  The  total 
ignorance  of  their  own  origin,  which  prevailed  among 
them  in  the  time  of  this  celebrated  hiflorian,  made 
him  draw  a  conclulion,  which  requires  no  other  refu- 
itation  than  expoling  it  to  public  view. 


Be  this  as  it  will,  we  learn,  from  the  concurrent 
tedimony  of  facred  and  profane  hidory,  that  Ada  was 
the  drd  dividon  of  the  world  that  was  peopled  :  of 
courfe  all  the  national  migrations  that  have  come  to 

*  Tacit,  in  Vita  Agrlc,  c.  ii.  f  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  i. 
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our  knowledge  move  progreflively  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 
The  northern  parts  of  Europe,  which  of  old  went 
under  the  general  name  of  Scandinavia,  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  as  foon  at  leaft  poftefted  by  an  Afiatic 
colony,  as  ancient  Gaul,  Italy,  or  Spain.  Man,  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  was  not  capable  to  tranfport  himfelf 
even  acrofs  the  narrow  firth  of  the  Hellefpont.  But  as 
hunting  has  always  been  found  to  be  the  amufcment, 
as  well  as  fupport  of  barbarous  life,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  firft  colonies  of  Scandinavia  came  gradually 
from  the  northern  Alia  in  purfuit  of  their  game.  In 
the  winter  feafon,  when  the  froft  renders  all  the  great 
rivers  and  fwamps  of  Ruftia  and  Poland  paftable,  thofe 
migrations  might  eafily  have  happened. 

Navigation,  though  a  very  early  invention,  is 
long  before  it  arrives  at  that  degree  of  maturity  which 
is  neceflary  to  give  confidence  to  mankind  to  crofs  an 
arm  of  the  fea.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Scan¬ 
dinavia  was  in  fome  meafure  peopled  before  thofe 
countries  which  border  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  from  this  confideration  we  muft  deduce  the 
great  difference  we  find  between  the  Celtes  of  Gaul 
and  the  northern  nations.  Their  manners  and  their 
language  were  in  fome  manner  fimilar,  and  makes 
room  for  a  conjecture  that  they  were  originally  de- 
fcended  from  the  fame  ftock,  though  perhaps  feparate 
nations  before  they  left  Afia. 

The  firft  race  of  Aftatics,  in  the  progrefs  of  their  mi¬ 
grations,  were  naturally  feparated  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; 
fome  directing  their  courfe  to  Tartary,  and  others  to 
Afta  Minor.  Of  the  Tartar  race  arc  defcended  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians, 
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dinavians,  under  which  name  I  comprehend  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  weftern  Ruffians,  and  Poles :  the  Celts  of  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  were  a  colony  from  the  lefler  Alia.  The 
Celts  extending  themfelves  to  the  North,  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  moving  towards  the  South,  after,  perhaps,  a 
feries  of  ages,  met  on  the  confines  of  the  modern  Ger¬ 
many.  The  great  diftance  of  time  from  their  repa¬ 
ration  in  Afia,  effected  fuch  a  change  in  their  manners, 
language  and  cuftoms,  that  their  common  origin  was 
totally  obliterated  from  their  memory,  and  continual 
wars  and  animofities  fubfified  between  them.  This 
naturally  occafioned  encroachments  upon  one  an¬ 
other’s  territories,  and  that  unavoidable  mixture  of 
people,  which  generally  happens  upon  the  frontiers  of 
warlike  nations,  whofe  boundaries  are  often  changed 
by  the  viciffitudes  of  war.  From  this  circumfiance 
proceeded  the  mixed  manners  and  language,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  very  name  of  the  Germans 

The  Celtes  of  Gaul  were,  without  doubt,  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  firfi:  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  two  countries,  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  is  a 
conclufive  argument.  At  this  diftance  it  is  impoffible* 
to  form  any  conjecture  concerning  the  time  in  whichi 
the  firft  migration  of  the  Gauls  into  Britain  happened- 
It  is  equally  impoffible  to  find,  out  by  what  nationab 
appellation  they  went  at  their  firft  fettlement  in  this> 
ifland.  Whether  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  northern' 
divifion  of  Britain  were  defcended  of  the  Gauli/h  co¬ 
lony  of  the  South,  or  came  from  the  North  of  Ger- 

*  Allmans y  the  ancient  name  of  the  Germans,  obvioufly  fignifies  a 
compofuion  of  different  nations. 
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many,  will  fall  to  be  difculTed  hereafter.  I  fhall  in 
this  dillertation  confine  myfelf  to  the  Caledonians  as 
we  find  them  in  Britain,  when  their  wars  with  the 
Romans  made  them  objects  of  attention  to  the  writers 
of  Rome. 

The  Caledonians  were  the  moll  powerful,  and,  to 
fpeak  with  Galgacus,  the  moll  noble  of  all  the  nations 
that  were  of  old  fettled  in  that  divifion  of  Britain,  which 
has  fince  obtained  the  name  of  Scotland.  By  the  joint 
confent  of  all  the  writers  who  give  us  any  account  of 
them,  the  Caledonians  were  reckoned  the  Aborigines  of 
that  country.  Lucan  *  is  the  firfl;  writer  that  mentions 
them,  but  he  had  but  a  very  imperfedl  idea  of  what  part 
of  Britain  they  pofiTefiTed.  He  places  them  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Rutupian  Jhore,  near  Sandwich,  or  fome 
other  part  of  the  coaft  of  Kent.  Even  Pliny  and  Florus, 
whofe  intelligence  concerning  the  feats  of  the  Caledo¬ 
nians,  ought  to  be  more  precife,  than  any  poetical  de- 
fcription  given  by  Lucan,  are  far  from  being  difiindl 
on  that  head.  Tacitus  is  the  firfi:  of  the  hiftorians  of 
Rome  that  has  alligned  its  proper  place  to  Caledonia. 

From  the  united  tefiimonies  of  Tacitus  f,  Dio  and 
Solinus  J ,  we  find,  that  the  ancient  Caledonia  com¬ 
prehended  all  that  country  to  the  north  of  the  firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Mteau  §,  whom  fome  have 

*  Luc.  Phar.  1.  iii.  v.  67,  68.  f  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  25. 

J  Solin.  Polyph.  c.  35. 

§  JVLeat/e  is  probably  derived  from  two  Galic  words  Moi<,  plain,  and 
aitichy  inhabitants  j  or  as  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine  obferved,  from 
mcean^  middle,  and  aitich^  inhabitants  j  alluding  to  their  fituation  be¬ 
tween  the  conquered  Britons  and  the  independant  Caledonians. 

reckoned 
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reckoned  a  branch  of  the  Caledonians,  poffeHed  all 
that  tradl  of  land  which  intervened  between  Adrianas 
wall  and  the  frontiers  of  Caledonia,  properly  fo  cal¬ 
led.  It  is  not  now  my  bulinefs  to  enter  into  what  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  military  hiflory  of  the 
Caledonians.  The  Roman  writers  who  have  given  us 
an  account  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  every  body. 
I  fhall  confine  myfelf  entirely  to  fome  critical  remarks 
on  the  etymon  of  their  name,  as  this  dififertation  is 
only  intended  to  clear  the  ground  for  an  hypothefis, 
which  I  flatter  myfelf  fliall  be  eflabliflied  in  the  fequel 
of  this  work. 

f 

Antiquaries  are  much  divided  about  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  Caledonia.  Buchanan  ■^,  though  a  native  of  the 
Highlands,  and  of  courfe  converfant  with  the  Galic 
language,  is  not  happy  in  his  conje6tures  on  that  fub- 
je6l.  Calden,  according  to  him,  fignifies  a  hazel  tree. 
From  thence  proceeds  the  famous  Caledonian  foreft, 
and  the  name  of  Caledonia.  It  is  amazing  to  obferve 
how  a  man  of  his  learning,  and  great  abilities,  could 
give  in  to  fuch  a  puerile  conceit.  But  had  Buchanan 
confidered  properly  his  native  tongue,  he  would  have 
found  that  Caultin,  and  not  Calden,  fignifies  a  hazel 
tree  ;  and  that  there  is  no  fuch  a  word  as  Calden  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Galic  language. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  derives  Caledonia 
from  Cilydion,  a  Britiflr  word,  fignifying  borderers.  The 
Caledonians,  fays  that  learned  prelate,  bordered  on 

*  Buch.  Hift.  1.  2. 
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the  Roman  province  in  Britain,  and  therefore  were 
with  great  propriety  called  borderers.  The  bifhop  did 
not  confider  that  the  boundaries  of  the  province  were 
often  changed.  If  we  fuppofe  the  wall  coiiftru61:ed 
by  Adrian,  marked  out  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  in  Britain,  then  xho.  Bri^antes,  Ottadini  and  Maeatce^ 
had  a  much  better  title  to  the  name  of  borderers  than 
the  Caledonians.  If  the  wall  built  by  Antoninus 
Pius  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  boundary  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  then  it  naturally  lliould  follow,  that  the  Cale¬ 
donians  did  not  acquire  the  name  of  Cilydion,  or  bor¬ 
derers,  till  after  the  conftrucTion  of  that  wall.  But  the 
paflage  mentioned  from  Lucan  proves,  that  the  name 
of  Caledonians  made  fome  noife  in  the  world  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Nero.  Thus  the  bifliop’s  etymon  of 
Caledonia  falls  to  the  ground. 

Camden,  one  of  the  bed  antiquaries  that  the  world 
ever  produced,  has  endeavoured  to  give  the  etymon  of 
Caledonia.  Kaled,  obferves  that  learned  writer,  is  a 
Britifli  v/ord,  which  lignifies  hard.  In  the  plural  num¬ 
ber  it  makes  Kaledion,  and  hence  proceeds  Caledonii,  that 
is,  a  people,  hardy,  rough,  unci'vilized,  as  northern  nations 
generally  are :  a  people  fierce  in  their  temper,  from  the^ 
extreme  coldnefs  of  their  climate  j  a  people  bold,  for¬ 
ward,  and  intrepid,  from  the  abundance  of  their  blood. 

The  feverity  of  this  obfervation  on  the  national 
charadfer  of  the  Caledonians  does  not  at  all  favour 
the  etymon  produced  by  Camden.  If  the  nanae  of 
Kaledion  was  firft  framed  by  the  Britons  of  the  fotith, 

E  it 
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it  may  be  jiiftly  queflioned,  whether  they  themfelves, 
before  the  reign  of  Nero,  were  lefs  hard,  rough,  and- 
uncivilized,  than  their  neighbours  of  the  north,  or  of 
courfe  lefs  intitled  to  that  name.  But  as  every  thing 
that  falls  from  fo  jullly  celebrated  a  writer,  makes 
a  great  impreffion :  I  confefs  this  etymon  had  fuch 
weight  with  me,  that  I  long  conlidered  the  word 
Kaled  as  the  root  of  Cakdonii.  This  led  me  further 
into  the  fubjedl  ;  and  I  fubmit  to  the  world,  with^ 
great  deference  to  the  great  merit  of  Camden,  the^ 
additional  obfervations  I  have  made. 

KALED  f,  in  both  the  antient  Britifh  and  Galic 
languages,  fignifies  hard.  In  both  thefe  languages 
in,  or  yn,  fignifies  a  country.  From  the  monofyllable 
4n  comes  the  diminutive  innis,  which  in  the  Welfh  and 
Galic  is  of  the  fame  import  with  the  Englifli  word 
ijiand.  By  joining  Kaled  and  in  together,  we  have 
Caledin,  a  rough  and  mountainous  country  j  which  is  exatTly 
the  fignification  of  Alba  the  only  name  by  which  the 

f  See  Bullet’s  Memoires  fur  h  lang.  Celt,  under  the  word  Kaled. 

*  That  this  is  the  proper  fignification  of  Alba,  fh'all  be  fhewn  in 
the  fequel  of  thefe  diflertations.  If  the  etymon  given  here  of  Cale¬ 
donia  fhould  appear  a  juft  one,  I  fhall  make  no  difficulty  in  fuppofing 
that  the  Calydonia  of  Greece  is  derived  from  the  fame  Celtic  fource, 
iEtolia,  of  which  the  Grecian  Calydonia  was  a  part,  was  a  very 
mountainous  country.  Three  mountains  in  particular  there,  Taphi- 
ofus,  Chalcis,  and  Corax,  were,  according  to  Strabo,  immenfely 
high.  The  face  of  the  country  was  very  rugged,  and  the  inhabitants 
hardy.  Homer  gives  the  charadleriftical  epithet  of  rocky  to  Calydon, 
capital  of  that  country.  Horn.  Iliad,  xi.  ver.  640. 

3  High- 
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Highlanders  diftinguifli  Scotland  to  this  day. — This 
etymon  of  Caledonia  is  at  lead  plaufible :  -bnt  I  mufl 
confefs  that  the  derivation  given  by  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
the  tranflator  of  the  poems  of  OITian^  is  more  fimplc 
and  natural. 

The  Highlanders,  as  he  jullly  obferves,  call  them- 
felves  CaeL  That  divifion  of  Scotland  which  they  pof- 
fefs  they  univerfally  call  Caeldoch,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
country  of  the  Gael  or  Celtes,  The  Romans,  by  a  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  letter  /,  in  Gael,  and  changing  the  harlli 
ch  of  dock,  into  an  harmonious  termination,  formed 
the  name  of  Gakdonia.  From  this  etymon  arifes  an 
obfervation,  of  which  we  fliall  make  ufc  in  the  fequel 
of  thefe  dilTertations, 

During  the  invalions  of  the  Romans,  we  find  many 
other  tribes,  befides  the  Galedonians  and  Moated,  in  the 
north  of  Britain  ;  though  probably  they  were  no 
more  than  fubdivifions  of  thofe  two  illufirious  na¬ 
tions.  Every  one  of  thofe  tribes  were  governed  by  an 
independent  chief,  or  petty  King.  In  Csefar’s  time 
there  were  no  lefs  than  four  fuch  chieftains  in  Kent, 
-and  each  of  them  veiled  with  regal  authority. 
The  political  government  of  Caledonia  was,  in  Domi- 
tian’s  reign,  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Kent  during 
^Csefar’s  proconfullhip. 

When  the  tribes  Of*  North  Britain  were  attacked  by 
the  Romans,  they  entered  into  alibciations,  that  by 
uniting  their  firerigth,  they  might  be  the  more  able 
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to  repel  the  common  enemy..  The  particular,  name 
of  that  tribe,  which  either  its  fuperior  power  or  mi¬ 
litary  reputation  placed  at  the  head’ of  the  aiTociation, 
was  the  general  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  all 
the  confederates.  s.. 

Mence  it  is,  that  the  M^at^e  and- Caledonians -  have 
ingrolTed  all  the  glory  which  belonged  in  common, 
Iliough  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  all  the  other  nations 
fettled  of  old  in  North  Britain.  It  was  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  name  of  Maata  was  entirely  forgot¬ 
ten  by  foreign  writers  after  the  third  century,!  and 
that  of  the  Caledonians  themfelves  but,  feldom  men¬ 
tioned  after  the  fourth. 

The  Mceatce,  we  have  already  obferved,  were  one  of 
thofe  tribes  who  were  fettled  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth.  Ptolemy  places  the  Gadeni,  Sal* 
Novajttes,  and  Damnii,  in  the  fame  divilion  of 
the  country  *.  To  the  north  of  the  Firths  the  fame 
writer  affigns  their  refpedlive  places  to  the  Cakdomi, 
Epidii,  Car  ini  ^  Cant  as  ^  and  feveral  other  fmall 

tribes.  Without  inlifling  upon  the  probability  that 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian,  was  not  fo  minutely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  internal  Rate  of  Britain  as  he  pre¬ 
tends,  at  a  time  when  the  north  of  Europe  was  fo 
little  known  to  men  of  letters,  we  fhall  take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  thofe  nations  he  mentions  were  of 
the  fame  original  Rock ;  and  to  avoid  confufion,  I 

f  Ptolem.  lib.  Hi,  c. 
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fliall,  for  the  future,  comprehend  them  all  under 
the  general  name  of  Caledonians. 

Tacitus  divides  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  into 
three  clalTes  ;  the  Caledonians,  Silures,  and  thofe  who 

inhabited  the  coaft  next  to  GauL  He  endeavours  to 

• 

trace  thofe  three  nations^  to  mothers  on  the  continent, 
from  whom  he  fuppofed  they  had  derived  their  ori¬ 
gin.  The  Caledonians  he  concludes,-  from  the  fize 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  colour  of  their  hair,  were  of 
a  Germanic  extradlion.-  Though  it  muft  be  confefled 
that  this  conclufion  is  far  from  being  decifive,  from 
thofe  two  circumflances ;  yet  there  are  many  colla¬ 
teral  arguments  which  corroborate  the  opinion  of 
that  great  hillorian.  Thefe,  in  fome  future  dilTerta- 
tion,  I  may  throw  together,  and  leave  the  whole  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public. 

This  the  author  has  done,  in  a  diflertatlon,  intitled,  A  parallel 
between  the  Caledonians  and  Ancient  Germans,  which  is  printed  in 
this  work,  ‘ 
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DISSERTATION  JIL 

Of  the  Pids.—That  they  were  the^Pofterity  of  the 

-Caledonians. 


r  •  ,  .  rs 

VIRGlE’s  obfervation,  that  Italy  often  changed 
)its  name,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  reft  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  That  migrating  difpofttion 
^  which  .poftefled  mankind  in  their  barbarous  ftate,  oc- 
-Calioned,  of  old,  fuch  revolutions  and  intermixture  of 
nations,  that  no  appellation  of  any  country  was  per- 
:manent. 

....  'i  .  .  \ 

Britains,  Caledonians,  Masatae,  Barbarians,  and 
mnconquered  nations,  are  the  names  conftantly  given 
to  the  old  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  by  Tacitus, 
Herodian,  Dio,  Spartian,  Vopifcus,  and  other  antient 
-writers.  The  fucceftbrs  of  thefe  Britains,  Caledoni- 
.ans,  Masats,  and  Barbarians,  are  called  Pidls,  Scots, 
-and  Attacots,  by  fome  Roman  writers  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  caufe  of  this  change  of  names  is,  at 
this  diftance  of  time,  dktle  underftood.  SomeEnglifti 
antiquaries  affirm,  that  the  old  Caledonians  were  gra- 
idually  exhaufted  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans :  that 

fome 
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fdme  foreign  colonies  occupied  their  almofl  depopu¬ 
lated  country :  and  that  thefe  foreigners  either  af- 
fumed  or  received  the  name  of  Pi6ts.  If  curiolity 
fhould  lead  us  to  inquire  from  what  quarter  of  the 
world  thefe  foreigners  came  ;  Bifhop  Stillingfleet  has 
already  affirmed,  that  the  Cherfonefus  Cimbtica^  a  part  of 
the  modern  Denmark,  was  their  original  country.  He 
has  alfo  told  us,  that  they  fettled  firft  in  Caledonia 
about  the  middle,  or  rather  near  the  end  of  the  third  1 
century. 

The  queftion  now  is,  whether  this  fyftemds  well; 
founded,  or  whether  we  have  better  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  Pi(5ls  were  the  real  offspring  of  the  old  Gale-- 
donians  ?' 

Befor^  this  queftion  can  be  fairly  refolved,  it  will  I 
be  proper  to  review  the  hiftory  of  North  Britain,  from  > 
the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  Conftantius.  Se-  - 

veral  eminent  antiquaries  fay,  that  it  was  under  the : 
reign  of  this  emperor  the  Pidts,  Scots,  and  Attacots, . 
began  to  make  any  conftderable  figure  in  this  ifland.^. 

Soon -after  the  death  of  Severus,  Antoninus  Cara-, 
calla,  his  fon,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Bar-  - 
barians  of  Britain,  and  gave  them  peace  upon  receiv-  - 
ing  hoftages.  This,  in  fubftance,  is  the  account  given  i 
by  Herodian,  of  the  manner  in  which  Antoninus  put 
a  period  to  the  Caledonian  war.  He  has  not  explained  ! 
the  conditions  of  the  peace.  But  as  he  fays,  that . 
Severus,  oppreffed  with  age,  cares,  and  an  inveterate 

diftemper, , 
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diftemper,  had  not  been  able  to  finifh  the  war,  and 
that  his  fon,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army 
employed  in  North  Britain  had  devolved,  was  little 
folicitous  .  about  the  further  profecution  or  fuccefs 
of  that  war,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
Caledonians  were  far  from  being  exhaufted  when  the 
peace  was  ratified. 

If  we  chufe  to  follow  Dio’s  account  of  this  war,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  Caledonians  fuftained  any 
confiderable  lolles  either  before  or  after  the  death  of 
Severus.  If  it  be  true  that  Severus  deprived  the  Ca¬ 
ledonians  or  their  allies  of  their  arms,  and  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  their  territories,  it  is  no  lefs  fo,  that  the  Cale¬ 
donians  and  Maeats  took  up  arms  with  one  accord, 
upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  emperor’s  indifpo- 
fiiion. 

After  his  death, -Caracalla  and  Geta,  his  two  fons, 
agreed  in  giving  them  peace  upon  very  honourable 
and  advantageous  terms.  This  peace  was  ignomi¬ 
nious  to  the  empire  in  every  article,  excepting  that  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  hofiages.  For  the  two  brothers  refigned  to 
the  Barbarians  all  the  advantages  for  which  Severus 
and'his  predecellbrs  had  been  fo  eagerly  contending. 

The  affairs  of  North  Britain  were  totally  neglecTed 
for  a  long  time  after  Antoninus  and  Geta  had  quitted 
this  ifland.  The  empire  was  lorn  in  pieces  by  tyrants  ; 
and  thofe  who  affumed  .the  purple  wanted  leifure, 
j inclination,  or  fpirit,  to  make  any  new  attempts  on 
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Caledonia.  The  ableft  men  among  them,  Aurelian, 
Probus,  and  Diocletian,  were  too  much  employed 
elfe where  to  execute  fuch  a  defign. 

It  is  true,  Caraufius  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of 
South  Britain  in  that  period :  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  repaired  the  old  Roman  wall  which  Rood 
between  Clyde  and  the  Forth  ;  whether  he  fortified 
that  wall  with  feven  caftles ;  whether  he  built  that 
ancient  edifice  vulgarly  called  Arthur’s  oven,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Carron ;  or  whether  he  eredled  a 
triumphal  arch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  river,  to 
‘  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  fignal  vidlory  which  he 
had  obtained  over  the  Barbarians  of  North  Britain. 
All  thefe  notable  adtions,  together  with  the  etymon 
given  of  Carron  reft  entirely  on  the  authority  of 
the  fabulous  Nennius  5  or  upon  the  credit  of  his 
equally  fabulous  interpolator. 

After  Carauiius  and  AlledlUs,  his  fticcelTor  in  the 
ufurpation,  were  flain,  Conflantius  Chlorus,  on  whom 
Britain,  together  with  the  other  WeRern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  had  devolved,  upon  the  abdication  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  and  Maximian,  came  into  this  ifland.  This 

*  To  fuppofe  that  Carron  comes  from  Caraufius  is  a  very  puerile 
conceit,  though  probably  the  only  foundation  of  the  curious  anecdotes 
related  by  Nennius.  The  name  of  that  river  is  a  Galic  one;  which 
fignifies  a  winding  river.  Accordingly  we  find  feveral  Carrons  in 
North  Britain  ;  and  one  of  them  in  the  Weftern  diftridt  of  Rofsfhire, 
whete  Caraufius  confefifedly  never  was. 
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Emperor  formed  a  refolution  of  fubduing  the  Caledo¬ 
nians,  though  he  had  other  affairs  of  mucli  greater 
importance  to  mind ;  but  he  died  at  York  before  he 
had  time  to  carry  his  defign  into  execution. 

Constantine,  who  commonly  goes  under  the 
name  of  Great,  fucceeded  his  father  Conllantius  in  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  affumed  the  purple  in  Britain. 
But  being,  as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  impatient  to 
take  poffeffion  of  the  capital,- it  is  certain  that  he  loft 
no  time  to  acquire  either  new  territories  or  laurels  in 
Caledonia.  The  idle  panegyrics  of  Eccleliaftics  are 
the  only  authorities  we  have  for  fuppofing  that  he 
did  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  beginning  of 

his  reign ;  nor  did  he  ever,  after  putting  a  period  to 
the  civil  war,  return  into  Britain. 

The  province  of  Britain  fell,  upon  the  death  of  Chlo- 
rus,  to  his  fon  Conftantine  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Caledonians  were  neither  exhaufted  nor  even  moleftedt 
by  Roman  legions  under  his  fhort  reign..  His  ambir 
tion  infpired  him  with  very  different  views.  He 
made  war  on  his  brother  Conftans,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was 
flain  by  his  generals  in  battle  near  Aquileia  This 
event  fubje(h:ed -Britain  to  Conftans  ;  and  it  is  allowed 
that  he,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Conftantius,^ 
came  in  perfon  to  vifit  his  new  territories.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  of  the  brothers  did  penetrate  as. 
far  as  Caledonia.  Two  declamatory  writers  of  that- 

*  Eutrop.  1.  X. 
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age,  who  fpeak  of  this  expedition  in  a  very  high  tone 
feem  to  refolve  the  glory  of  it  into  the  vidlory  ob¬ 
tained  by  Conftans  and  Conflantius  over  the  Britifli 
ocean,  during  the  winter  feafon :  a  feat  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  thefe  authors,  was  never 
performed  before,  nor  ever  to  be  performed  after¬ 
wards. 

Con  STANS  was  murdered  in  Spain,  after  a  reign 
of  feventeen  years,  by  the  party  of  Magnentius, 
who  afliiraed  the  purple  in  Gaul,  and  drew  over 
Britain  to  his  fide.  It  is  not  probable  that  ever  this 
ufurper  had  any  difputes  with  the  Caledonians. 
Conflantius  made  war  upon  him  without  any  intcr- 
miflion,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  fliort  reign, 
and  brought  him  at  lafl,  after  the  lofs  of  feveral  battles, 
to  the  neceflity  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  himfelf. 
Upon  the  death  of  Magnentius,  Britain,  together  with 
all  the  other  rebellious  provinces  of  the  empire,  fub- 
mitted  to  Conflantius. 

From  this  review  of  the  hiftory  of  Rome,  in  fo 
far  as  it  is  connecled  with  that  of  North  Britain, 
from  the  death  of  Severus  to  Conflantius,  feveral 
queflions  will  naturally  refult.  In  what  Emperor’s 
reign  were  the  Caledonians  fo  exhaufled  or  degene¬ 
rated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  yield  up  their  country, 
their  freedom,  and  their  reputation,  to  a  colony,  or 
even  an  army  of  Scandinavian  rovers  ?  In  what  period 

*  Livan.  in  Bas.  Julius  Firm,  ds  error,  profan.  &c. 
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of  time  happened  thofe  devaftatlons  by  which  they 
were  exhaulted  ?  Were  they  either  annihilated  or 
reduced  to  a  Rate  of  incurable  debility  by  Severus, 
or  by  his  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta?  Did  Macrinus, 
Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  or  Maximinus,  did  any  of 
the  fucceeding  Emperors  or  thirty  tyrants  overcome 
tlaem  ? 

As  therefore  there  is  no  ground  for  fuppofing  that 
the  Caledonians  were  annihilated  or  even  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  legions,  generals  and  Emperors  of  Rome, 
it  is  far  from  being  credible  that  an  army  fufficient 
to  overcome  or  extirpate  them,  could  be  tranfported 
from  the  Cimbrica  Cherfonefus,  in  the  third  century. 
Every  body  knows  what  little  progrefs  navigation  had 
made  at  that  time  in  the  North  of  Europe.  A  few 
long  boats,  which  were  the  only  craft  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  could  be  fuppofed  to  have,  were  very  inadequate 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  armies  acrofs  the  German 
ocean. 

The  improbability  of  a  great  migration  of  this 
kind,  at  that  period,  is  ftrengthened  by  the  lilence  of 
antient  writers  of  credit  on  that  head.  It  is  therefore 
too  precipitate  in  any  modern  antiquary,  to  give  his 
authority  to  a  fiction,  fo  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  we 
can  form  of  the  Rate  of  the  North  of  Europe,  in  thofe 
times.  The  opinion  of  Camden,  the  moft  learned  as 
well  as  mofl  candid  of  the  antiquaries  uf  England,  is 
decilive  on  this  fubjedt.  After  mature  confideration  of 
this  new  fyftem  of  Humphrey  Lhud,  he  was  far  from 

believing 
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believing  that  the  Pidls  were  an  upflart  nation,  or  a  ' 
colony  of  foreigners  firft  fettled  in  Britain  in  the  courfe 
of  the  third  century.  Camden’s  opinion  was,  that  the 
Caledonians,  fo  far  from  being  extirpated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  any  other  enemy,  had  multiplied  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  their  own  country  became  too  narrow 
for  them  :  and  it  is  to  this  caufe  he  attributes,  chiefly, 
the  frequent -incurfions  they  .made  into  the.  Roman, 
province 


*  Camden’s  Brit. 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 


Of  the  Pidifti  Monarchy. 


H  E  countries,  of  which  the  .greatefl  monar- 
J.  chies  in  Europe  are  now  compofed,  were  an- 
tiently  divided  into  feveral  fmall  dynafties  and  petty 
republics.  Men,  whofe  fuperior  Rrength  of  body  or 
mind  raifed  them,  on  fignal  occahons,  to  the  head  of 
the  community,  were  firfl  dignified  with  the  pompous 
title  of  royalty.  Their  authority  and  power  were  ori¬ 
ginally,  however,  confined  within  limits  extremely 
circumfcribed.  Abfolute  government  is  never  efta- 
bliflied  in  the  firfi:  fiages  of  fociety.  It  is  after  a 
leries  of  ages  that  the  pafiions  of  the  human  mind 
are  fufficiently  mellowed  down  to  fubmit  calmly  to 
the  dictates  of  defpotifm,  and  to  wait  with  patience 
the  tedious  operations  of  an  extenfive  government. 

Mankind,  in  their  uncultivated  Rate,  though  averfe 
to  that  tyranny  which  fometimes  attends  monarchy, 
were  incapable  of  any  other  form  of  government. 
A  republican  fyfiem  is  too  philofophical  for  the 
favage  to  comprehend  it  properly.  I  might  have  faid, 
2  though 
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tliough  the  obfervadon  is  far  from  being  favourable 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  too  noble 
for  even  civilized  communities  long  to  preferve  it 
among  them.  I  lhall  not  therefore  hefitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  monarchy  is  the  moll  natural  govern¬ 
ment  for  mankind.- — We  accordingly  learn,  from  the 
moil  antient  accounts  we  have  of  every  nation,  in 
their  earliefl  Rate,  that  monarchy  was  univerfally 
cRabliflied  among  them. 

We  find,  from  Homer,  that  antient  Greece  was 
divided  into  an  immenfe  number  of  petty  dynaflies. 
The  fame  kind  of  government  prevailed  of  old,  in 
Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Britain,  at  the 
time  of  Ca:far’s  invafion,  was  governed  by  a  number 
of  little  independent  Princes  y  and  from  the  accounts 
given  of  Caledonia  by  Tacitus,  Dio,  and  Ptolemy,  we 
may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  it  v^as  eompofed 
of  many  fmall  Rates,  unconnedled  with  one  another, 
and  without  any  one  bond  of  union,  excepting  that 
which  arofe  from  their  common  danger. 

G  ALGAcus  and  Argetecoxus  are  the  only  Caledonian 
Princes  exprefly  mentioned  dn  hiRory.  The  RrR  was 
no  more  than  the  Generalifilmo  of  a  now^rful  con- 

X 

federacy,.  though  fuperior  in  birth  and  renown  to  the 
other  Caledonian  Princes  wdio  fought  againR  Agri- 
cola.  The  fecond  was  little  more  than  a  petty  King 
or.  Chieftain  ^ ;  for  the  fpirited  reply  made  by  his 


*  Xiphil.  in  Severe. 
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wife  to  the  Emprefs  Julia  feems  to  be  the  only  thing 
that  has  preferved  his  memory  from  oblivion. 

To  afcertain  that  all  the  inhabitants  or  territories  of 
Caledonia  were  governed  by  one  monarch,  in  any  one 
period  of  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  abfolutely  impof- 
fible.  And  if  it  were  true  that  the  Pidts  were  a  great 
people  before  the  Scots  were  fettled  in  Britain,  it  is 
far  from  being  certain  that  thofe  Pi6ts  were  governed 
by  general  monarchs  in  any  ealdy  period. 

.  V  • 

Ad  AM  NAN,  abbot  of  Iona,  is  the  firR  that  men¬ 
tions  any  Picftiffi  King,  and  the  oldeft  author  after 
him  is  Bede.  We  are  told  by  thefe  two  writers,  that 
St.  Columba  converted  Brudius,  King  of  the  Pi6ls,  to 
the  Chriftian  faith  ;  and  we  learn  further  from  Bede, 
that  Brudius  was  a  moll;  powerful  prince,  and  that 
Columba  came  info  Britain  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar 
sera  five  hundred  and  fixty-five.  if  there  were  any 
PicSlifh  Kings  btefore  that  period,  Piflifh  Kings  poffief- 
fed  of  extenfive  dominions;  or  monarchs  of  Cale¬ 
donia,  we  have  no  genuine  record  to  afcertain  their 
very  names; 

But  the  lofs  arifing  from  the  filence  of  antieht 
Writers  is  perhaps  more  than  fully  compenfated  by 
the  accounts  given  of  the  Pidtifli  Kings,  and  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  PicTtifli  monarchy,  by  the  Sennachies  or 
hiftorians  of  Ireland.  We  are  told  by  them,  that  the 
Pi(Sli£li  monarchy  began  at  the  fame  time  with  that 
5  ‘of 
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of  tlieir  own  country,  that  is  to  fay,  thirteen,  or  at 
leaft  eleven  whole  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Chrifl  They  affure  us  further,  that  the  Pi6ts  had  - 
a  fucceflion  of  feventy  Kings,  from  Cathhiam^  who 
was  cotemporary  Heremon  the  firft  Irifh  monarch, 
to  Conftantine,  who  reigned  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century. 

Though  the  Scots  hiftorians  took  care  not  to  do  too 
much  honour  to  the  Pi(5ti{h  nation,  yet  it  feems  they 
found  themfelves  under  a  neeeffity  of  granting  that 
the  Pi(5ls  were  fettled  early  in  Britain  ;  and  that 
they  had  a  fucceffion  of  fifty-eight,  or  at  leafl  fifty- 
two  Kings 

The  Pidifh  nation  was  totally  fubdued  by  the 
Scots  in  the  ninth  century,  and  their  name  has  been  , 
fwallowed  up  by  that  of  the  conquerors  with  whom 
they  were  incorporated.  Did  any  confiderable  body 
of  that  people  exifl  now,  k  is  more  than  probable 
that  fome  of  them  would  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  boafl  of  a  very  long  feries  of 
monarchs,  like  the  Scots,  Irifh,  and  every  other 
European  nation.  But  though  the  Pidfs  have  been 
extindl  for  many  ages  back,  they  have  found  in  Father 
Innes,  the  author  of  the  Critical  EfTay,  not  only 
a  mofl  zealous  friend,  but  as  able  an  advocate  to 
plead  their  caufe,  as  perhaps  any  one  their  nation 
could  have  produced. 

^  Keat.  Gen.  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  120,  &c.  Flaherty  Ogyg.  p.  1,90. 

+  See  Innes’s  Crit.  Eff.  p,  108. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Innes  has  been  at  great 
pains,  though  born  a  Scotfman,  to  annihilate  no  lefs 
than  forty  Scottifli  Kings.  He  was  fenfible  that  many 
of  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities  of  Scotland' 
would  be  difpleafed  v/ith  the  wanton  attempt  he  mada 
to  rob  them  of  their  antient  monarchs,  to  whom 
they  had,  at  leall,  an  old  prefcriptive  right.  But  he 
found  out  a  method  of  making  ample  amends  for 
this  injury :  inflead  of  forty  or  thirty-nine  ideal  mo¬ 
narchs,  and  thefe  no  more  than  petty  Kings,  had 
they  aHually  exifted,  he  has  given  his  country  an  in- 
difputable  right  to  forty  powerful  fovereigns  of  the 
truly  antient  Pi6tifh  line  j  and  he  has  been  at  no 
little  trouble  to  demondrate,  that  the  Scots  of  modern 
times  are  as  much  interefted  in  thefe  Pidlifli  mo¬ 
narchs,  as  they  could  be  in  the  antient  Kings  of 
their  own  nation,  who  are  placed  between  the  firfc 
and  fecond  Fergus. 


Innes  could  not  poffibly  believe  that  the  antiqua^- 
ries  of  Scotland  were  fo  blind  as  to  be  caught  in  a 
fnare  fo  very  vilible,  or  idle  enough  to  be  put  off 
with  a  compliment  fo  vain  and  illufory.  That  writer 
could  not  have  imaginedj  without  a  manifefl  felf- 
contradicd;ion,  that  the  very  names  of  fo  many 
crowned  heads,  from  Cathhian^  the  founder  of  the 
Pi(5tifli  monarc iiy,  to  DrcjQ,  in  whofe  time  the  gofpel 
was  preached  by  St.  Ninian  to  the  Pidls,  could  have 
been  preferved  without  the  knowlege  of  letters,  pre- 
ferved  in  the  rhimes  of  bard§,  and  the  traditionary 
Rories  of  fennachies. 

Hf: 
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He  could  not  have  ferioufly  entertained  fuch  an  opi¬ 
nion,  and  at  the  fame  time  fee  very  good  reafons  for 
deilroying  fo  many  Scottifli  and  Irilh  Kings  promif- 
cuoufly,  and  without  any  mercy,  whofe  exiftence  de¬ 
pended  on  a  fimilar  authority. 

But  why  were  the  Scottifli  Kings  deflroyed,  and 
the  Pi<5lifh  monarchs  fpared  ?  Why,  becaufe  the  an- 
naliRs,  hiftorians,  fennachies  and  antiquaries  of  Ire¬ 
land  are  univerfally  agreed  that  the  Pidlifh  monarchy 
is  coeval  with  their  own ;  and  Irifh  writers  cannot  be 
fufpetTed  of  difhonefty  or  ignorance  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  “  They  had  no  private  motives  of  their 
own,  to  invent  this  ftory  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pidlifh  fettlement  and  ^monarchy.  They  would  not, 
wdthout  a  neceffity,  put  a  foreign  people  upon  a  level 
with  their  own,  in  the  two  advantages  upon  which 
they  chiefly  valued  themfelves  :  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  Irifh  writers  mufthave  had  good  information 
in  this  affair 

It  is  amazing  how  limes  could  have  prevailed 
with  himfelf  to  follow  Irifli  guides  through  the 
impenetrable  darknefs  of  the  Pidlifla  antiquities. 
He  himfelf  has  been  at  extraordinary  pains  to  prove 
that  thefe  guides  are,  of  all  others,  the  blindefl  and 
moft  faithlefs :  if  fo,  how  can  they  who  adopt  their 
docflrine  hinder  themfelves  from  fufpedling  both 
their  honefly  and  intelligence  ?  There  is  no  fmall 

f  Inn.  Crit.  Eff.  p.  104 
G  2 
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difficulty  in  explaining  the  motives  by  which  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  hiftorical  fable,  in  the  feveral  ages  and 
countries  of  the  world,  are  led  to  frame  and  publifli 
their  fidfions.. 

But  the  writers  of  Ireland  had  it  feems  a'  private 
view,  though  a  fomewhat  remarkable  one,  for  carry¬ 
ing  up  the  antiquity  of  the  Pidbifh  monarchy  to  lb 
great  a  height.  Keating  affirms,  that  it  was  from 
Ireland  the  Pid:s  got  their  wives  when  they  went  to 
fettle  in  Britain  Other  Hibernian  hillorians  ihform 
us,  that  Cathluan  was  married  to  one  of  thofe  wives  ; 
that  the  firll  monarch  of  the  Pi(5tilh  line,  and  all  his. 
Pi(5lifh  fubje<n:s,  fwore,  in  the  moll  folemn  manner; 
to  devolve  the  government  of  the  country  they  were 
to  fubdue  Upon  the  ilTue  of  thofe  Hibernian  women,, 
and  to  continue  it  with  them  for  ever.  Why  an  oath 
became  necellary  in  a  cafe  where  the  Pidls  mulli  in 
the  nature*  of  things,  leave  their  territories  to  their 
progeny,  by  the  Irilli  ladies,  as  they  had  no  other- 
women,  I  lhall  leave  to  the  Milefian  fennachies  to.> 

determine,* 

% 

IKines  endeavours  to  perfuadc  us,  that  tradition;, 
without  the  help  of  letters,  might  have  prefCrved  the  * 
names  of  the  feventy  Pi<5lilh  Kings.  Why  then  could 
not  tradition  preferve  at  leall  the  names  of  the  Kings 
who  governed  the  wellern  parts  of  Caledonia  before 
Fergus  the  fecond  ?  And  what  could  hinder  the  Irilh. 

*  Gen.  Hift.  of  Irel.  p.  fi. 
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from  preferving,  by  means  of  the  fame  oral  chronicle, 
the  names  of  all  the  monarchs  or  provincial  Kings 
who  reigned  in  their  ifland  before  the  time  of  Leogaire 
and  St.  Patric  P  All  thefe  depend  upon  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  authority,  and  mull  Hand  or  fall  together. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  account  given  by-  the 
Irilh  fennachies  and  annalifts  of  the  Pidlifli.  nation 
and  Pidlifli  Kings,  differs  effentially  from  that  taken 
by  Innes  from  his  Pi6lifh  Chronicle,  and  the  Regifler. 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews  *.  According  to  the 
Pfalter  CaJJoel,  quoted  by  Keating,  f,  and  according  to 
the  books  oi  Lecan,  quoted  by  O  Flaherty.f,  Cathluan 
the  fon  of  Qud  mull  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Pidlifh  royal  line.  But  according  to  the  catalogue 
publifhed  by  Innes,  Cruithne  the  fon  of  Cinge  was  the 
founder  of  the  Pi(5ti£h  monarchy.  The  Pfalter  Cajbel 
and  the  book  of  Lecan  are  the  two  moft  valuable  mo^ 
numents-  of  literary  antiquity  of  which  the  Irifh 
nation  can  boafl ;  and  if  any  flrefs  can  be  laid  on  the  - 
authority  of  thefe,  Gud  the  father  of  Cathluan,  and 
generaliflimo  of  the  Pidls,  after  killing  his  maRer.- 
Policornus,  came  all  the  way  from  Thrace  into  Jre-  - 
land,  where  he  and  his  people  were  very  kindly  re-- 
ceived  by  Criomthan  King  of  Leinfter,  and  by  Heremon  t 
monarch  of  the  whole  ifland.  But  Innes  contends,, 
that  the  Pi(fbs  were  of  a  Britifh,  and  confequently  of 
a  Gaulifh  extraction  :  nor  was  he.  credulous  enoughi 

*  Keat.  Gen;  Hid.  of  Irel.‘  p.  6o,  6i,  62.. 

•f  Grit.  Effay,  p.  134,  &c.  798.. 

Xi  Flaherty  Ogygia  Dorn.  ^.190. 
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to  admit  on  the  authority  of  Irifh  records,  that  Gud 
or  Cathluan,  Cinge  or  Cruithne,  had  been  regicides, 
or  come  from  Thrace. 

Of  the  Pi6lifli  monarchsf  whofe  names  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  catalogues  exhibited  by  Innes,  we 
have  no  lefs  than  five,  every  one  of  whom  wore  the 
crown  of  Caledonia  longer  by  twenty  years  than  the 
famous  Arganthonius  reigned  over  Tarteffus.  Each  of 
thefe  Pidlifli  monarchs  held  the  feepter  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  one  of  them  had  the  honour  of  equalling 
a  very  celebrated  Irifh  *  King  in  prowefs.  He  fought 
one  hundred  battles,  or  rather  put  a  happy  period  to 
a  hundred  wars.  His  name  was  Drujl.  He  reigned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  age,  and  in  his  time  the 
gofpel  v/as  firfi:  preached  to  the  Pidts  by  St.  Ninian. 
The  Kings  who  filled  the  throne  of  Caledonia  before 
this  Drufi,  had,  for  the  moft  part,  the  good  fortune 
to  have  reigned  longer,  by  very  great  odds,  than  any 
other  race  of  princes  that  ever  exifted  fince  the  days 
of  the  fabulous  Egyptian  monarchy. 

The  oldeft  domefiic  record  that  can  pretend  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  hifiory  of  Caledonia,  is 
a  fmall  treatife  publilhed  by  Innes,  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  his  Critical  Efiay  f.  This  treatife  mufi  have 
been  written  about  two  hundred  years  before 

The  famous  Con  Ceud-chathach  of  the  Irifh  fenachies. 

t  The  title  of  this  little  treatife  is,  De  fitu  Albanias,  &c.  &c. 

See  the  Appendix  to  the  Crit.  Eflay,  Numb.  I. 
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Fordun’s  Scotichronicon.  The  author  had  his  mate¬ 
rials  from  Andrew  bifhop  of  Caithnefs,  who  was  co¬ 
temporary  with  King  David  the  faint,  and  was  a  pre¬ 
late  of  a  very  great  reputation  for  fan^tity,  and  hifto- 
rical  knowlege.  The  treatife  fays,  upon  the  bidiop’s 
authority,  that  the  Pichs  reigned  over  all  Albany, 
throughout  a  feries  of  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fixty  years,  or  at  leafl  one  thoufand  and  feventy. 
But  the  learned  prelate  told  the  author  of  this  treatife, 
that  Albany  was  of  old  divided  into  feven  kingdoms, 
each  of  which  had  a  fovereign  of  its  own  ;  and  that 
every  one  of  thefe  fovereigns  had  a  petty  King  under 
him.  The  moR  antient  of  thofe  fovereigns  was. 
called  Ennegus^  if  the  bifhop  deferves  any  credit. 

In  fliort,  the  hiflory  of  thofe  Picflifli  monarchs  who 
reigned  over  Caledonia  before  St.  Ninian’s  time,  is  no 
lefs  dubious  than  that  of  thofe  forty  Scottifli  Kings 
whom  Innes  has  been  at  fo  much  pains  to  eraze  from 
the  lift  of  Scots  Kings.  We  may  therefore  venture 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  prove,  from  any  pro¬ 
bable  hiflory,  that  the  Pi6ls  were  governed  by  any 
general  Kings  before  the  time  of  Fergus  the  fon  of 
Ere,  fuppofing  that  time  to  be  the  true  cera  of  the  comT 
mencement  of  the  Scottifli  monarchy.  If  the  Scots  of 
modern  times  will,  at  all  events,  have  fpurious  or 
nominal  Kings  in  the  lift  of  their  monarchs,  Fergus 
the  fon  of  Ferchard,  and  his  thirty-nine  immediate* 
fucceffiors,  will  anfwer  their  purpofe  much  better 
tlian  Chruidne  and  his  ideal  defeendants. 
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The  generality  of  the  Scots  hillorians  place  the 
'beginning  of  the  Scottifli  monarchy  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Every  impartial  judge  will 
allow,  that  Innes  has  totally  deftroyed  that  part  of 
their  fyilem  But  had  Innes  been  confiftent  with 
himfelf,  or  had  he  purfued  thofe  principles  from 
which  he  argued  fo  fuccefsfully  againft  the  antiquity 
of  the  Scottifh  monarchy,  it  feems  plain,  that  he 
would  have  likewife  demoliflied  that  of  the  Pidlifli 
nation.  The  authority  of  the  Pfalter  Cafliel,  the 
book  of  conqueds,  the  book  with  the  fnowy  cover, 
and  other  Irifh  chronicles,  either  imaginary  or  in* 
vifible,  would  have  gone  for  nothing  with  him: 
and  had  thofe  Pidlifli  chronicles  mentioned  by  Andrew 
'  bifhop  of  Caithnefs  been  extant  in  his  time,  we  have 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  he  would  have  found 
himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  admitting  that  they 
contained  little  more  than  ill-digefled  legends. 

^RUDius,  aprince  cotemporary  with  St.  Columba,  is 
the  firll  Pi(ftilh  King  exprefsly  mentioned  by  any  writer 
of  credit.  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  what  figure  his 
anceftors  made  in  Caledonia,  and  who  were  his  prede- 
cefibrs  in  the  throne  of  Pidlavia.  We  know  little  con¬ 
cerning  thofe  Pi(S:ifh  Kings  who  fucceeded  Brudius. 
Bede  informs  us,  that  during  the  reign-  of  one  of 
them,  the  Pidts  killed  Egfred  King  of  Northumber¬ 
land  in  battle,  and  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
.army.  The  venerable  hiftorian  pafles  over  in  filence 

^  See  the  Crit.  Effay,  p.  102,  103,  104. 
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the  name  of  the  PicTifli  monarch  in  whofe  time  this 
great  event  happened.  The  continuator  of  Nennius 
calls  him  Brudius,  and  adds  further,  that  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Pidls  in  that  glorious  and  decifive  battle. 
Bede  fpeaks  of  another  PicftiHi  King,  for  whom  he 
had  a  particular  regard,  though  for  a  very  indifferent 
reafon.  The  name  of  that  favorite  monarch  was  Nai- 
tan.  It  was  to  him  that  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Wirernouth, 
wrote  his  famous  letter  concerning  Eafter  and  the  Ton- 
fure  ;  a  letter  in  which  Bede  himfelf  had  very  pro¬ 
bably  a  principal  hand.  Roger  Hoveden  and  Simeon 
of  Durham  mention  two  other  PicRifh  Kings,  under 
the  disfigured  names  of  Onnuji  and  Kinoth*  :  and  the 
fum  total  of  their  hiflory,  as  far  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
corded  by  thefe  writers,  is,  that  Onnuft  died  in  the 
year  761,  and  that  Kinoth  gave  a  kind  reception  to 
Alfred  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  expelled 
his  kingdom  about  the  year  774.  The  accounts 
given  by  the  Scots  hiflorians  of  feveral  other  Pidtifli 
Kings  cannot  much  be  depended  on.  Some  of 
them  were  mifinformed  or  led  affray  by  inveterate 
prejudices,  or  too  ready  to  believe  legendary  tales  ; 
while  others,  poflefled  indeed  of  a  great  fliare  of 
learning,  chofe  to  embellifh  their  hiflories  with 
fi(Rions  of  their  own,  or  to  make  room  for  the 
fables  which  had  been  invented  by  their  predecef- 
fors.  The  flories  told  by  the  Britifh  hiflorians,  Geof¬ 
frey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  author  of  the  Eulogium, 

*  Their  true  names  Teem  to  be  Hnngus,  Angus  or  Innis,  and 
Cineach  or  Kenneth. 
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concerning  Roderic  a  Pi6lifh  King,  concerning 
Fulgenius,  another  prince  of  the  fame  nation,  and 
concerning  the  three  Pi(5lifh  colonies  eftablifhed  in 
North  Britain,  deferve  not  the  leaR  attention.  The 
curious  in  ill-contrived  legends  of  this  kind  may  be  - 
amply  fatisfied  on  that  head,  in  archbifliop  Ulher’s,. 
antiquities 

Chap.  XV.  p.  300,  See. 
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DISSERTATION  V. 

of  the  Pidlifli  Language. 

WE  are  told  by  Bede,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bri¬ 
tain  in  his  time,  both  ftudied  and  preached  the 
gofpel  in  the  languages  of  five  different  nations,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  number  of  thofe  books  in  which  the  law 
of  God  was  written.  Thefe  languages  were  the  Saxon, 
Britifli,  Scottifh,  Picffifli,  and  Roman 

From  this  pafiTage  of  that  venerable  author,  fome 
have  concluded,  and  with  fome  appearance  of  juflice, 
that  the  languages  of  the  Britons,  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  .were 
efientially  different.  Bede  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pidfifli  nation.  The  monaflery  of  Girwy,  to 
which  he  belonged  f ,  flood  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tine.  He  could  not  have  been  a  flranger  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  tongue,  however  much  the  Britons  and  Angles 
difagreed.  He  was  perfonally  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  Irifh  Scots,  and  had  a  friendly  partiality 
for  their  country.  Befides,  he  has  given  us  fome  fpe- 
cimens  of  his  flcill  in  the  Britifh,  Scottifh,  and  Pi(hi£h 

^  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  -f  Now  Jarrow. 
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languages  ;  fo  that  his  authority  fliould,  according  ta 
the  judgment  of  fome  very  learned  writers,  weigh 
down  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  brought  to 
prove  that  the  Britifh  tongue  was  the  fame  with  the 
Pi6lifh  or  that  the  Scotch  and  Pi^tifli  languages, 
were  eflentially  the  fame  f . 

Game  DEN  feems  to  have  had  a  profound  veneration 
for  Bede,  and  accordingly  calls  him  “•  the  ornament 
‘‘  of  the  old  Englifh  nation.”  But  he  took  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  him  in  the  affair  now  under  conlidera- 
tion,  and  was  at  no  fmall  trouble  to  prove,  that 
the  Britifli  and  Pi^ilh  were  the  fame  identical  Ian- 
guage. 

It  appears  from  that  paffage  in  Bede,  on  which  fo 
much  drefs  is  laid,  in  the  prefent  queftion,  and  like- 
wife  from  another  part  of  his  hiflory,  that  the  good 
man  had  great  fatisfa6tion  in  finding  that  the  number 
of  languages  fpoken  in  this  ifland  correfponded 
exacflly  with  the  number  of  books  in  which  the  Mo- 
faical  law  was  written.  Whether  a  pious  inclination 
to  jufiify  this  very  edifying  parallel  may  not  have  in 
fome  degree  influenced  him  to  believe  too  haflily  that 
the  Britifli,  Piffifli,  and  Scottifh  languages  were  fpe- 
cifically  different,  we  fliall  leave  undetermined. 

The  fpecimens  which  Bede  has  given  of  his  fkill  in 
the  Scottifli  or  Galic  tongue  will  do  him  very  little 

*  Cambden.  -f  Buchanan. 
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honour.  His  explanation  of  the  local  name  Alcluith  or 
Dumbarton,  and  his  etymon  of  Dalreudinl,  argue  too 
ftrongly  that  his  knowledge  of  that  language  was 
extremely  circumfcribed 

It  is  unneeelTary  to  difpute  with  vehemence  this 
pious  writer’s  account  of  the  languages  which  in  his 
time  prevailed  in  Britain.  If  an  author  of  modern  times 
fhould  aflert,  that  the  gofpel  is  now  preached  in  Bri¬ 
tain  in  five  different  languages,,  in  the  Welfh,  in  Galic, 
in  French,  in  the  Englifh  of  Middlefex,  and  in  the  Scotch 
of  Buchan,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  no  reafonable 
objediions  could  be  raifed  againft  the  propriety  of  fucli 
an  aflertion  j  however  true  it  may  be  that  the  two 
languages  lafl  mentioned  are  in  fubfiance  the  fame, 
and  underflood  more  than  tolerably  well  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  and  Scots  reciprocally. 

It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  Irifh  language,  and 
the  Galic  of  Scotland  were  originally  the  fame.  But 
the  pronunciation  is  fo  different,  that  a  public  decla¬ 
mation  in  the  Irifh  of  Connaught  would  be  as  little 
underfiood  by  a  Highland  audience,  as  a  difcourfe  in 
the  Doric  of  Syracufe  would  be  by  the  lonians  of  the 
leffer  Afia. 

*  Alcluith^  according  to  him,  fignifies  the  rock  above  Clyde,  and 
Dclreudini  the  portion  of  Reuda.  But  in  the  Galic  neither  Alcluith 
fignifies  a  rock,  nor  Dalreudini  a  part  or  portion,  though  the  learned 
author  of  the  Archteologia  Britannica  fays  otherwife,  upon  the  faith  of 
Bede’s  authority. 
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If  we  allow  that  the  language  of  the  Pi(51;s  and 
‘Scots,  of  antient  times,  were  as  different  from  one 
another  as  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialedls  of  the  Greek, 
we  will  do  all  reafonable  jullice  to  Bede,  and  fave  the 
credit  of  his  tedimony.  To  grant  more,  would  be  too 
much  indulgence,  as  lhall  appear  in  the  courfe  of  this 
differtation. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  names  of  moil  of  the 
places  in  the  Eaftern  divifion  of  Scotland,  which  was 
of  old  the  country  of  the  Pi6ts,  have  manifeflly  a  Galic 
origin.  This  is  fo  well  known  that  examples  are 
altogether  needlefs.  Almofl  every  village,  river,  hill 
and  dale  there,  will  furnifh  a  decifive  proof  on  this 
head 

If  any  one  fhould  beg  the  queftion,  he  may  con¬ 
tend,  that  all  thefe  Galic  names  were  framed  by  the 
Scots,  after  the  extindfion  of  the  Pidfifh  monarchy. 
And  indeed  the  authority  of  Boece  and  Buchanan  fa¬ 
vour  this  opinion.  Thefe  hiftorians  maintain  that 
Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  who  fubverted  the  mo¬ 
narchy  of  Pidfavia,  divided  that  dillridl,  which  went 
once  under  the  name  of  Horeftia,  between  two  bro- 

/ 

*  We  learn  from  a  very  old  regider  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews 
that  Kilrymont,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  St.  Andrews,  was  in 
the  days  of  Hungus,  the  laft  Pidifh  King  of  that  name,  called  Muk->’ 
rofs-i  and  the  town  now  called  Queensferry,  Ardchinnechain,  But  thefe 
two  Pidifh  words  are  undoubtedly  Galic  ;  the  firft  of  them  fignifying, 
in  that  tongue,  the  wood,  heath,  or  promontory  of  Swine ;  and  the 
fscond,  the  peninfula  of  little  Kenneth. 

*  See  Dalrymple’s  Collcfl.  p.  122. 
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-tfiers  ^neas  and  Mernus.  From  the  firfl,  fay  they,., 
the  didrict  which  now  is  called  Angus,  derived  its^. 
name  ;  and  the  county  of  Mearns  was  fo  called  from' 
the  latter. 

But  an  author  ^  much  older  than  them,  and  even^ 
prior  to  Fordun  himfelf,  informs  us,  that  Ennegus, 
the  iEneia  of  Boece,  and  the  Angus  of  our  time, 
received  its  name  from  Ennegus,  the  firfl  Pi6lilh  King : 
and  were  it  true  that  the  names  of  villages,  rivers,  and- 
mountains,  in  the  Eadern  parts  of  Scotland  were 
altered  by  Kenneth  Macalpin,  and  his  fucceilbrs,  we 
beg  leave  to  afk,  How  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  names  , 
of  many  Pi(5lifli  Kings  were  exadly  the  fame  with^ 
others  that  were  common  among  the  ancient  Scots, 
and  continue  to  be  fo  among  the  Highlanders  to  this  ^ 
day?  Were  thefe  names  too  created  after,  the  extinc-- 
tion  of  the  Pidlifh  monarchy?  Or  did  the  conquerors- 
give  unheard  of  appellations  to  the  Kings  of  the  con¬ 
quered  nation,  as  well  as  new  denominations  to  the. 
feveral  parts  of  their  land  ?_ 

Any  one  who  chufes  to  inveftigate  this  matter,  may 
Gonfult  the  two  catalogues  of  the  Pidlifh  Kings,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Innes  ;  and  upon  comparing  their  names 
with  tho  true  Galic  names  of  the  Scottifli  monarchs,^ 
as  exhibited  by  the  fame  author,  he  fliall  immediately, 
difcover  a  perfedf  identity  in  feveral  inltances  f . 

It 

*  Andrew,  bifliop  of  Caithnefs. 

or  Kenneth,  Ennegus,  Angus  or  Hungus,  Elpin  - 

or  A Ipin,  Eogan,  Ewen  or  Eugeniu.?,  or  Fergus,  Ca- 

naul 
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It  is  impoflible  to  prove,  from  any  faithful  record, 
that  Kenneth  M'Alpin  introduced  a  new  language 
among  his  new  fubje6ts,  after  he  had  united  the  Pi6t- 
ifh  kingdom  with  that  of  the  Scots.  He  was  too  wife 
a  Prince  to  exterminate  the  brave  and  numerous 
people  whom  he  had  conquered,  though  fome  Scot- 
tifli  hiflorians  have  been  injudicious  enough  to  believe 
fo  improbable  a  fidlion.  Kenneth  was  too  ambitious 
to  confine  his  views  to  North  Britain.  He  endeavoured 
to  extend  his  empire  farther ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
invaded  England  fix  different  times  f .  For  a  Prince  of 
fuch  a  difpofition,  it  would  have  been  extremely  im¬ 
politic  to  extirpate  a  nation  he  had  fubdued,  or  to 
extinguifli  their  language,  had  it  diflered  from  that 
of  his  own  nation. 

Without  endeavouring  to  produce  examples  from 
remote  ages,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  prefent  flate 
of  the  European  tongues,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
•mountainous  countries  are  remarkably  tenacious  of 
the  language  of  their  anceflors.  The  Spaniards  near 

naul  or  Conal,  Caflantine  or  Conflantine,  Domhnail  or  Dovenald. 
All  thefe  names  were  the  proper  appellations  of  Pidlifh  Kings :  and 
the  very  fame  names  are  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Scottifh  mo- 
narchs,  every  one  of  them  excepting  Hungus,  which  is  unqueftionably 
a  Galic  one,  and  very  common  among  the  Scots  Highlanders,  of 
thefe  and  former  times.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  all  the  PicliHi 
names  now  mentioned  belong  wholly  to  thofe  Pidifh  Kings  who 
reigned  after  Brudius,  St.  Columba’s  convert. 

f  See  Innes,  Crit.  Efiay,  p  782. 
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the  bay  of  Bifcay,  the  French  of  Bretagne,  the  old 
Britons  of  -North  Wales,  the  wild  Irifli  of  Con¬ 
naught,  and  many  Highlanders  near  the  heart  of 
Scotland,  ftill  retain  the  languages  of  their  remotell 
anceflors.  Neither  ridicule,  contempt,  or  the  power 
of  fafhion,  which  fubdues  every  thing,  have  been 
able  to  extinguifh  thofe  languages.  From  this  obfti- 
nacy  of  all  nations  in  retaining  their  refpe(5live 
tongues,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  if  the  Pid:- 
iih  language  had  differed  much  from  the  Galic,  it 
would,  like  the  Bifcayan,  Armorican,  and  old  Scot- 
tifh,  have  Hill  preferved  its  being  in  fome  corner  or 
other  of  thofe  countries  which  belonged  to  the  Pidlifh 
nation. 

Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  exprefl^  his 
aftonifhment  to  find  that  the  Pidlifh  tongue  was  in  his 
time  totally  extinguifhed,  infomuch  that  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  writers  of  former  ages  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  downright  fidlion.  Henry  wrote  his  hiftory 
within  lefs  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  Pi6lifii 
nation  was  incorporated  with  the  Scots.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  matter  of  great  furprize,  that  no  veftige  of  the 
Pidlifh  tongue  remained  in  his  time,  if  it  differed 
at  all  from  the  Galic  of  the  Scots.  The  arguments 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  archdeacon’s  teftimony 
is  not  more  unfavourable  to  Buchanan’s  hypothefis 
than  it  is  to  that  of  the  learned  Cambden. 

John,  prior  of  Hogulfled,  another  Englifli  hifiorian, 
who  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  fiate  of 

I  Nortli 
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North  Britain  than  the  archdeacon  o£  Huntingdon, 
relates  *  that  the  Pi(5ls  made  a  very  confiderable  figure 
in  the  army  of  David  the  Saint,  during  his  difputes 
with  Stephen,  King  of  England.  The  battle  of  Gib 
thcrbow,  in  which  David  obtained  the  vicStory,  was 
fought,  according  to  the  prior  f ,  by  the  Englifh  on 
one  fide,  and  by  the  Scots  afiifted  by  the  Pi(5fs  on  the 
other.  Before  the  battle  of  the  ftandard  was  fought, 
the  Pi(5ls  infilled  with  great  vehemence  on  their  here¬ 
ditary  right  of  leading  the  van  of  the  Scots  army, 
and  were  gratified  in  their  requefi:  by  the  King  % .  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  thefe  Pi(5ls  who  held  the  poll: 
of  honour  in  the  Scottifh  armies  had  been  perfecuted 
out  of  the  ufe  of  their  native  language,  nor  can  we 
fuppofe  that  they  themfelves  held  it  in  fuch  con¬ 
tempt,  as  to  abandon  it  voluntarily. 

But  fhould  it  be  granted,  without  any  necefiity,  that 
the  Southern  Pidls  had  entirely  forgot  or  loft  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  anceftors,  through  the  intercourfe  they 
had  for  fome  ages  with  the  Walenfes  of  Cumberland, 
the  Saxons  of  Bernicia,  and  the  Scots  of  Jarghael,  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  the  Pi(5ls  of  the  North,  the  Pidls  of 
Murray  particularly,  would  have  preferved  their  na¬ 
tive  language  long  after  the  time  of  Henry  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon.  The  Pi(fts  of  Murray,  the  Moravienfes  of  our 
old  hiftorians,  had  frequent  difputes  with  the  pofte- 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  Hid.  lib.  i. 
y  Joan  prior  Hogulf.  ad  annum,  1138. 

J  Rich,  prior  Hogulftad  ;  ad  annum,  1136. 
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rity  of  Malcolm  Canemore,  in  vindication  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  Pidifh  anceftors  ;  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  they  would  have 
likewife  fought  with  great  fpirit  for  their  language, 
if  invaded  or  perfecuted :  nor  was  it  an  eafy  matter 
to  root  that  language  from  among  them,  though 
totally  reduced  to  obedience  in.  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  the  interior  part  of  their  country  was  full  of 
mountains  and  inaccellible  faftnelTes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Pidls  were  in  a  refpecflable 
condition  after  the  Duke  of  Normandy’s  acceffion  to 
the  throne  of  England.  The  great  charter  granted  by 
that  conqueror  to  his  Englifh  fubjedts  affords  an  un- 
queftionable  proof  of  this  fa6i:.  It  is  not  therefore 
credible  that  either  the  Pidlifli  nation  or  PicTifh 
tongue  could  have  been  entirely  extinguifhed  in  the 
time  of  the  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 

Innes,  as  well  as  Cambden,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Pi(Ts  fpoke  the  Britifh  language.  Thefe  two  eminent 
antiquaries  agreed  in  believing  that  the  Pi<Ts  or  Cale¬ 
donians  had  originally  migrated  from  South  Britain, 
and  that  the  Scots  were  of  Irifh  extradlion.  To  efla- 
blifli  thofe  fyftems,  it  became  neceflary  for  them  to 
prove  that  the  Britifh  was  the  language  of  Scotland, 
and  effentially  different  from  the  Galic.  But  the  argu^ 
ments  which  they  produce  are  far  from  being  com 
cl  u  five. 
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Caivibden  obferves,  and  after  him  Innes,  that  Aher^ 
a  word  denoting  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  the  com 
'  fluence  of  tv/o  rivers,  was  frequently  prefixed  to  local 
names,  in  thofe  parts  of  Britain  which  the  PicTs  pof- 
fefifed,  and  that  the  fame  word  is  very  common  in 
Wales  to  this  day.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  the 
fame  word  Aher  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain  to  which  the  Pi<5lifli  empire  did  never  extend. 
Lochaher  is  the  name  of  a  difiridt  in  the  Wefiern  High¬ 
lands,  which  had  always  belonged  to  the  Scots. 

Should  we  fuppofe  with  Cambden,  that  the  Irifh 
went  originally  from  South  Britain,  and  alfo  agree 
with  him  and  Innes,  that  the  Scots  of  Britain  are  of 
Irifh  extra6fion,  what  could  have  hindered  either  of 
thofe  nations  from  ufing  the  word  Aher  like  the  PicTs 
or  Caledonians  ?  The  Irifh  might  have  very  naturally 
borrowed  that  word  and  thoufands  more  from  their 
Britifh  anceflors,  and  the  Scots  from  their  Irifli  pro¬ 
genitors.  But  if  the  Irifh,  and  of  courfe  the  Scots^ 
muft  be  brought  from  Spain,  a  notion  which  Innes 
inclined  to  believe,  the  Cantahri  and  Artabri  of  Spain 
might  have  furnifhed  the  Irifh,  and  confequently  the 
Scots,  with  the  word  Aher,  a  word  in  which  the  two 
former  nations,  and  therefore  the  two  latter,  were 
peculiarly  interefled. 

STRATH  is  another  word  which  Cambden  has 
gleaned  up  from  among  the  remains  of  the  Pidlifh 
tongue.  It  fignifies,  as  he  juflly  obferves,  a  valley 
through  which  runs  a  river  or  brook.  But  among  all 

the 
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the  local  names  in  thofe  Weflern  Highlands  and  ifles 
in  which  the  Pidls  were  never  fettled,  there  is  hardly- 
any  one  fo  common  as  thofe  which  have  the  word 
Strath  prefixed  to  them.  Nor  is  there  any  dfficuky  ini 
finding  the  fame  initial  part  of  a.  local  name  in  Ire¬ 
land 

The  only  fpecions  argument  urged  by  the  two  an¬ 
tiquaries  in  defence  of  their  opinion,  is  founded  on  a 
difcovery  which  Bede  has  made  for  them.  We  are 
told  by  that  writer,  that  penuahd  fignifieSj  in  the ^ 
Pidlifh  language,  the  head  of  the  wall,  and  very  for¬ 
tunately  that  word  bears  the  fame  meaning  in  the  Bri- 
tifli.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  both  Cambden  and 
innes  were  of  opinion  that  Bede  committed  a  miftake, 
when  he  affirmed  that  the  Britifli  and  Pidfifh  were 
different  languages.  The  fame  miftake,  which  wc' 
may  infer  from  them,  arofe  from  Bede’s  want  of  cri¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  the  Britifb  tongue,  might  have  led. 
him  to  think  that  penuahel  was  a  Pidfifh  word,  when 
in  reality  it  is  Britiffi. 

The  author  of  the  Eufogium  Britannias  informs  us, 
that  the  fame  extremity  of  the  Roman  wall,  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  calls  penuahel,  went  under  the  name 
of  cenuahil  in  the  Scottiffi  tongue.  Suppofing  then 
that  Bede  did  not  through  miftake  give  us  the  Britiffi 
name  of  the  wall’s  end,  inftead  of  the  Pidliffi,  the 
argument  drawn  by  Cambden  from  pennahael  proves 
with  its  full  ftrength  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Pick- 

f  Strathbane  and  Strabrane,  and  a  hundred  others. 

iffi. 
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'  i£h  and  Scottifh  tongues  differed  in  the  initial  letters 
of  one  word.  And  fliall  we  infer  from  that  immate¬ 
rial  difference  that  they  were  two  diflindl  languages  ? 
We  might  as  well  conclude  that  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
dialedls  of  the  Greek  had  no  great  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other.  We  mufl  like  wife  maintain  that  the  Latin 
authors  who  wrote  Caius  Csefar,  and  Cneius  Pompeius, 
ufed  a  language  different  from  thofe  who  wrote 
-Gaius  Cj£far  and  Gneius  Pompeius. 

Though  I  contend  for  the  identity  of  the  Pidlifli  and 
•Scottifh  tongues,  I  would  be  underflood  to  mean  no 
more  than  that  thefe  languages  were  reciprocally 
intelligible  to  the  refpe(5live  nations  by  whom  they 
were  fpoken.  The  Irifli  of  Ulfler  differs  in  a  confider- 
able  number  of  words  from  that  of  Connaught,  as 
does  the  Galic  of  the  weftern  ides  from  that  of  Suther¬ 
land  or  Aberdeen  fhire.  But  the  immaterial  variations 
in  thefe  feveral  idioms  will  never  hinder  one  from 
affirming  that  the  people  of  Connaught  and  Ulfler 
fpeak  the  fame  Irifh,  and  all  the  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land  the  fame  Galic. 

By  the  Pidliffi  tongue  I  mean,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  differtation,  the  language  of  the  old  Caledo¬ 
nians.  If  in  the  fequel  it  fhall  appear,  that  the  Scots 
as  well  as  Pi6ls  were  the  genuine  defendants  of  the 
Caledonians,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  .fuppofing 
:that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language. 
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DIISSERT  ATION  Vli. 

of  the  Scots. - 


Though -it  is  weir  known  thkt  the  modern"^ 
French  and  Germans  are  defcended  of  the 
antient  Frank's  and'  Allemans,-  it  is  impoffible  to 
allign  the  period  of  time  in  which  they  made  the  firll 
great  figure  in  their  refpe(5live  countries.  Before  the  ^ 
middle  of  the  third  century,  their  very  names  were 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  ^ 
therefore  no  matter  of  furprize,  that  the  Fids  and  i 
Scots,  who  pofiTelled  but  a  corner  of  a  remote  ifland, 
Ihould  remain  equally  unknown  to  hillorians  till  that : 
period. 

Eumpnius,:  the  panegyrifi:,'  is  the  oldefl:  writer  who 
fpeaks  of  the  Pidts,  and  Porphyrins,  the  philofopher, 
is  the  firfi;  who  makes  any  mention  of  the  Scots.  It  * 
is  well  known  that  Porphyrins  was  an  implacable  - 
enemy  to  the  Mofaic  and  Chriftian  inftitutions,  and 
that  he  wrote  with  peculiar  acrimony  again!!  both.  - 
In  one  of  his  objedtions  againft  the  former,  he  took 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  Scottifh  nations.  The  words 
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of  that  objedfion  have  been  preferved  by  St.  Jerome, 
who  tranflated  them  into  Latin,  from  the  original 
Greek,  and  they  run  in  Engliih  thus :  “  Neither  has  Bri-  - 
tain  a  province  fertile  of  tyrants,  nor  have  the  Scottifh 
tribes,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  barbarous  nations,  all 
around  to  the  very  ocean,  heard  of  Mofes  or  the  Pro¬ 
phets- 

Camden,  Uflier,  and  feveral  other  eminent  critics, 
have  quoted  this  pafTage,  as  the  language  of  the 
pagan  philofopher,  without  ever  fufpedling  its 
authenticity.  But  Inhes  is  pofitive  that  it  is  Jerome’s 
own  invention.  He  fays,  “  That  this  paflage  is  not 
Porphyrius’s,  but  Jerome’s  own,  this  the  epithet 
“  he  gives  to  Britannia,  of  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum^ 

“  feems  to  demonftrate.  For  when  Porphyrius,  about 
“  A.  D.  267.  wrote  the  hook  againft  the  Chrillian  reli- 
“  gion  to  which  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  that  palTage, 

“  there  had  fcarce  till  then  appeared  from  Britain 
“  any  .confiderable  tyrant,  or  ufurper  againft  the  em- 
pire:  whereas,  betwixt  that  year  267  and  the  year 
“  412,  when  St.  Jerome  wrote  his  letter  to  Ctefiphont, 

“  there  had  rifen  in  Britain  no  lefs  than  feven  tyrants 
‘‘  or  ufurpers.”  After  Innes  had  enumerated  thefe 
tyrants,  and  obferved  that  four  of  them  were  cotem¬ 
porary  with  St.  Jerome,  he  concludes,  that  Torphy- 
rius  had  no  real  concern  with  the  paffage  now  under 
confideration. 

*  Neque  enim  Britannia,  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  et  Scotics 
gentes,  omnefque  ufque  ad  oceannm  per  circuitum  barbar^  nationes, 
Moyfen  Pfophetafque  cognoverant.  Hieronym.  Epift.  ad  Ctefiphont. 

It 
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It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  Innes  had  particular 
reafons  of  his  own  for  afcribing  this  pafTage  to 
Jerome.  Had  he  acknowleged  with  other  critics, 
that  it  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Porphyrius,  he  would 
have  pulled  down  his  fyflem  with  his  own  hands. 
But  whatever  his  motive  may  have  been  for  giving 
the  words  in  queftion  to  the  holy  father,  we  fhall  in 
the  mean  time  do  full  juilice  to  his  argument. 

The  ancient  writer,  whoever  he  was,  calls  Britain, 
a  province  fertile  in  tyrants.  If  Porphyrius  was  the 
real  writer,  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  in  Greek  ;  and 
if  he  meant  to  fay  no  more  than  that  Britain  was 
full  of  Kings,  he  furely  wrote  proper  Greek  in  calling 
thofe  Kings  Tupavj/o;,  or  tyrants  j  nor  would  he  have 
given  us  a  falfe  account,  had  he  affirmed  that  Britain 
was  divided  between  many  Princes.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  cafe,  before  the  Romans  fubdued  the  bell 
part  of  this  ifland ;  and  the  very  charafler  that  an 
ancient  author  gives  of  Britain  is,  “  It  abounds  in  " 
nations,  and  Kings  of  nations 

But  waving  this  confideration,  Innes  had  no  au¬ 
thority  for  maintaining  that  our  author  fpeaks  of 
confiderable  tyrants  or  ufurpers  in  the  empire.  There 
is  not  a  fyllable  in  the  paffiage  before  us  concerning 
tyrants  from  Britain  who  ufurped  the  imperial 
dignity. 

*  Mela  de  Situ  Orb.  Lib.  iii. 


K 


Some 


/ 

Some  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  tore  the  Roman 
empire  into  pieces,  after  Gallieniis  had  abandoned 
himfeif  entirely  to  Hoth  and  fenfuality,  had,  it  is  true, 
been  governors  of  Britain,  and  had  adlimed  the  purple 
there.  Among  thefe  tyrants  were  Lollianus,  Vidfori- 
nus,  Polihumus,  Tetricus,  and  Maximus,  whofe  coins 
were,  in  Camden’s  time,  feen  more  frequently  in 
England  than  any  where  elfe.  From  that  circum- 
ftancc,  that  excellent  antiquary  concluded,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  thefe  lifurpers  had  been 
proprsetors  of  Britain.  He  adds  another  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tyrants  now  mentioned,  that  is,  Cornelius 
LHianus,  a  pretended  Emperor,  whofe-  coins  are 
found  in  Britain  only 

It  cannot  be  afcertained  that  Porphyrins  wrote  his 
book  againh  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  year  267. 
His  mailer  and  friend  Longinus,  the  critic,  was  put 
to  death  by  Aurelian  the  Emperor,  who  died  about 
nine  years  after  that  period  ;  and  Porphyrins  may 
have  written  the  treatife,  out  of  which  Jerome  quotes 
the  palTage  in  difpute,  fome  little  time  before  the 
death  of  Aurelian,  or  the  year  273'.  But  fuppoling 
the  date  of  the  philofopher’s  book  to  be  precifely 
v/hat  Innes  makes  it,  the  learned  infidel  had  a  good 
deaEof  reafon  to  fay  of  Britain,  that  it  had  been  fer¬ 
tile  in  Kings  in  former  ages,  or  fertile  in  tyrants 
in  his  own  time  f. 

*  Camden’s  Erlt.  Rom. 

L  See  Tribellius  Pollio’s  little  book  on  the  thirty  Tyrants. 
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Having  thus  cflabliflied  the  authority  of  that  paf- 
fage,  in  which  the  Scots  are  mentioned  for  the  firft 
time,  we  are  to  inquire  next,  where  that  nation,  or 
the  tribes  who  went  under  that  name,  were  fettled. 

It  mull  be  allowed  that  Porphyrins  has  not  fufii- 
ciently  cleared  up  this  point.  But  archbidiop  Uflier 
was  furely  too  hally  in  affirming  that  the  philofopher 
places  the.  Scottifh  nation  without  Britain,  that  is  to 
fay,  fomewhere  elfe  rather  than  in  that  ifland  *.  The 
Scots  were  without  Britain,  in  one  fenfe,  and  within 
it,  in  another,  at  the  very  time  when  Porphyrins 
wrote  againll  Chriflianity.  The  very  learned  primate 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  the  generality  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  have  appropriated  the  name 
Britannia  to  that  part  of  the  idand  which  had  been 
fubdued  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus  obferves,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  hidory,  that  Britain  had  been 
loll  to  the  empire,  and  was  foon  recovered.  Claudian 
introduces  Britannia  to  Stilicho,  with  a  mod  humble 
and  grateful  addrefs  in  her  mouth,  for  the  ellential 
fervices  done  to  her  by  that  able  general,  who  drove 
away  the  Pi6ls  and  Scots  from  her  territories. :  and 
Bede  has  frequently  confined  the  name  Britanni  to  the 
provincials,  in  contra-didimdion  to  the  Piets  and  their 
allies.  All  this  is  undeniably  true  ;  and  therefore  the 
Scottifh  nations  mentioned  by  the  philofopher  may 
liave  been  within  the  idand  of  Great  Britain,  thougli 
diferiminated  from  the  provincial  Britons. 

*  UHier.  Antiquit.  lib.  xv.  p.  3^0. 

^  K  2  '  Am  MI- 
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Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  the  next  author  who 
mentions  the  Scots :  his  account  of  them  is,  that 
‘‘  In  the  tenth  confulfliip  of  Conflantius,  and  in  the 
third  of  Julian,  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts, 
two  wild  nations  who  had  broken  the  treaty  of  peace, 
laid  wade  thofe  parts  of  Britain  which  lay  near  their 
confines :  fo  that  the  provincials,  opprefifed  with  a 
feries  of  devadations,  began  to  entertain  the  mod 
frightful  apprehenfions.  Csefar  was  pafiing  the  winter 
at  Paris,  when  the  Britons  informed  him  of  their 
didrefsful  fituation.  He  was  quite  at  a  lofs  how  to  be¬ 
have  in  a  conjuncture  every  way  dangerous.  He  could 
not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  leave  Gaul,  as  the  Ale¬ 
mans  at  that  very  time  breathed  out  cruelty  and  war 
againd  him ;  nor  did  he  at  all  think  it  prudent  to 
crofs  the  fea,  in  order  to  relieve  his  Britifli  fubjecds, 
as  the  Emperor  Condans  f  had  done  on  a  fimilar  occa- 
fion.  He  therefore  judged  it  mod  convenient  to  fend 
LupicinuSj  an  able  general,  into  Britain,  to  re-edablidi 
the  peace  there,  either  by  force  or  treaty 

As 

The  Brififh  expedition  of  Condans  happened  in  the  year  343, 

^  Lhoyd,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  far  from  allowing  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots  and  Pids,  would  have 
us  believe  that  thofe  two  barbarous  nations  had  previoufly  agreed 
among  themfelves  to  invade  the  Roman  frontiers,  in  fome  certain 
places  which  they  had  marked  out,  as  mod  fit  for  their  purpofe  ;  and 
thefe  places,  according  to  him,  are  the  condi^a  loca  of  Ammianus ; 
ccndidla  being  joined  in  the  condru6lion  to  loca^  and  not  to  mpta 
quiete^  according  to  our  trandation.  But  how  came  the  hidorian  to 
learn  that  the  Scots  and  Pids  had  made  an  agreement  concerning  thefe 

certain 
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As  a  learned  Engliili  prelate  has  given  his  opinion, 
that  all  thofe  Scots  who  invaded  the  Roman  Britain 
were  Irilhmen,  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  conflruing  and  expounding  a  part  of  this  pafTage 
of  Ammianus  in  a  different  fenfe.  To  fatisfy  the 
curious  on  this  head,  I  have  thrown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  the  bifliop  of  St.  Afaph’s  conflrudlion  of 
this  paragraph. 

Whatever  fuccefs  Lupicinus  had  in  his  war  or 
negotiations  with  the  PicTts  and  Scots,  it  is  certain  that 
they,  as  alfo  the  Saxons  and  Attacots,  harraifed  the 
provincial  Britons  inceffantly,  during  the  fliort  reigns 
of  Julian  and  Jovian  In  the  reign  of  Valentin ian, 
thofe  barbarous  nations  reduced  the  provincial  Bri¬ 
tons  to  extreme  mifery,  having  killed  Tullofaiides 
their  general,  and  Nedlaridus  the  warden  of  the  mari¬ 
time  coaft.  In  a  word,  they  carried  all  before  them, 

certain  places,  and  followed  with  great  exadlnefs  that  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  which  they  had  concerted  before  the  commencement  of  that  war? 
Suppofing  that  Ammianus  was  privy  to  all  their  plans  and  compadts, 
what  could  he  mean  by  informing  us,  that  the  Pidls  and  Scots 
difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  province,  when  they  laid  it  wade  ? 
Devaftations  of  that  kind  are  never  leen  or  felt,  without  a  previous 
breach,  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Gentium  ferarum  excurfuSy  rupta 
quiete,  condt^a  loca  Umitibus  vicinay  vajiabant.  So  Lhoyd  would 
have  the  words  of  the  text  pointed  and  conftrued.  But  in  this  difpo- 
fidon  they  look  very  much  like  a  folecifm  in  grammar  and  fenfe  ;  while 
in  the  other,  for  which  we  contend,  they  are  perfedly  confident  with 
both.  Livy  has  condicere  inducias :  and  the  fame  great  hiftorian 
oppofes  quies  to  bellum.  Vid,  Ammian,  libi  xx, 

*  Ammian.  lib.  xxvi. 
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till,  in  the  year  368,  Theodofms,  the  greateft  general 
of  that  age,  marched  againft  them,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  defeated  their  plundering  bands  in 
every  place,  recovered  all  the  Roman  territories 
which  they  had  feized,  and  credled  thofe  territories 
into  a  new  province,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Yalentia.  Having  performed  thefe  exploits,  he  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  court,  no  lefs  eminent  for  his 
■military  virtues,  fays  the  hillorian,  than  Furius  Ca- 
millus  and  Papirius  Curfor  had  been  in  diflant  ages 

Theodosius,  however  victorious  upon  this  occaiidn, 
was  either  not  able,  or  too  much  in  hade,  to  tame 
the  wild  nations  of  Britain,  fo  far  as  to  hinder  them 
from  renewing  their  incurfions  and  ravages.  The 
mighty  feats  he  performed  in  the  Orkneys,  Thule, 
and  the  Hyperborean  ocean,  are  the  poetical  creation 
of  Claudian,  who  flattered  the  grandfon  of  that  ge- 
•  neral.  The  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  wei'e 
pouring  in  whole  inundations  of  very  formidable 
troops  into  the  mod  fertile  and  important  provinces 
of  the  empire  ;  of  confequence,  the  prefence  of  Theo- 
.dofius  near  the  throne  and  principal  fcenes  of  a6lion, 
became  indifpendbly  necedary.  We  have  therefore 
reafon  to  believe,  that  he  contented  himfelf  with 
/  regaining  thofe  territories  which  tl^e  Scots,  Pi(ds  and 
Attacots,  had  wreded  fromi.the  provincials  ;  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  in  thefe  territories  that  he  ereeded 
?the  nev/ province  of  Valentiaj  though  Gildas,  Bede, 

Ammlan.  -lib.  xxvii;’ 
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and  after  them  a  great  number  of  modern  writers, 
%vere  of  another  opinion. 

Whatever  the  extent  or  boundaries  of  Valentia 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  Furius 
Camiilus  of  the  fourth  century,  nor  Maximus 
the  Spaniard,  nor  Stilcho’s  legions,  nor  walls  either 
new  or  repaired,  obftrucSted  or  intimidated  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  North  Britain,  or  coniined  them  within 
their  native  hills.  Impatient  of  controul,  greedy 
of  plunder,  and  thirfling  for  fame,  they  refumed 
their  former  fpirit  of  conqueft  and  devaflation. 
They  frequently  invaded  the  fouthern  divilion  of 
the  iiland,  recovered  the  diftridl  of  Valentia,  and 
continued  their  hoftilities,  till  Honorius  religned  all 
his  pretenfions  to  Britain,  and  left  the  provincials  to 
ihift  for  themfelves.  It  was  between  the  420  and  435 
of  the  Chriitian  sera  that  this  inglorious,  though  invo¬ 
luntary,  derelidlion  of  Britain  happened. 

Every  one  muE  acknowlege,  that  the  Scots  and 
Pi(5ls  were  by  much  too  powerful  for  the  Britons, 
after  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Romans.  The 
letter  written  by  the  degenerate  provincials,  to  jEtius  \ 
the  conful,  exhibits  a  moft  lively  piflure  of  their 
diftrelTes.  The  following  palTage  of  it  has  been  pre- 
ferved  by  Gildas  :  The  barbarians  drive  us  back  to 

the  fea :  the  fea  drives  us  back  to  the  barbarians  : 
inevitable  deftrudlion  muft  be  our  fate,  in  either  of 
thefe  ways :  we  are  either  killed  or  drowned.’' 


Some 
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Some  learned  men,  whofe  prejudices  have  led 
them  far  in  extenuating  the  national  antiquity  of  the 
Britifh  Scots,  have  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity 
of  allowing  that  the  people  who  went  under  that 
name  had  fettlements  of  their  own  in  this  ifland, 
within  lefs  than  a  century  after  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  Romans.  But  no  Greek  or  Roman  writer  has 
informed  them  that  the  Scots  had  no  fettlements  in 
Britain  before  the  end  or  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  has  not  even  furnifhed  them 
wdth  a  dark  hint,  that  the  Scots  who  invaded  the 
Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Conftans,  ConRan- 
tius,  Julian,  Jovian,  and  Valentinian,  were  Irifh. 
This  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  he  fays,  in 
plain  terms,  That  he  had,  in  that  part  of  his  hiRory 
which  related  to  the  Emperor  ConRans,  given  the 
exadleR  account  of  Britain,  whether  we  regard  its 
fituation  or  inhabitants  ; — that  it  was  therefore  unne- 
ceflary  to  repeat  that  account  in  the  hiRory  of  Valen¬ 
tinian  ; — and  that,  of  courfe,  it  was  fufficient  for  him 
to  fay,  that,  in  the  reign  of  that  Emperor,  the  Pidls, 
who  were  divided  into  two  nations,  the  Deucaledonians 
and  Vedluriones,  likewife  the  Attacots,  a  warlike  race 
of  men,  and  the  Scots,  roamed  about  through  different 
parts  of  the  province,  and  committed  many  depre¬ 
dations 

But,  from  the  latter  part  of  this  very  paflage, 
fome  antiquaries  of  note  have  concluded,  that  the 

*  Ammian.  lib.  xxvii. 
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Scots  of  Valentinian’s  time  were  no  more  than  vaga¬ 
bonds  in  this  ifland,  and  confequently  unpoflefTed  of 
any  fettlements.  The  hidorian,  after  mentioning 
the  Scots,  adds  immediately,  per  diverfa  vagantesy 
“  a  people  without  any  fixed  habitations.” 

Before  this  criticifm  is  admitted,  we  mull  take 
the  liberty  to  afk,  whether  the  Pi6ls  and  Attacots  had 
any  fettlements  in  Britain  at  this  time  ?  They  cer¬ 
tainly  had.  Yet  fo  it  is  that  the  exprefiion  from  which 
the  conclufion  is  drawn,  relates  equally  to  tliem.  The 
fequel  of  the  dory  proves  this,  beyond  any  podibility 
of  contradiction.  “  The  Saxons  and  Franks  ravaged 
“  thofe  parts  of  Britain  which  lay  neared  to  Gaul.  The 
‘‘  Piets,  Attacots  and  Scots  overran,  plundered  and 
“  laid  wade  feveral  other  parts.  Theodofius  the  Roman 
“  general  formed  a  refolution  of  applying  the  mod 
“  efficacious  remedy  to  all  thefe  calamities.  Accord- 
“  ingly  he  divided  his  army,  which  was  numerous, 
“  and  confeious  of  its  own  drength,  into  feveral 
“  different  bodies.  This  done,  he  took  the  field 
“  againd  all  the  hodile  nations  at  once,  and  attacked 
“  their  plundering  bands  with  fuccefs,  in  the  feveral 
“  places  which  they  ravaged  f.”  Here  is  a  decifive 
proof  that  the  Scots  were  vagabonds  only  in  the  fame 
lenfe  in  which  the  other  hodile  nations  were  fo.  Not 
one  of  the  five  nations  had  a  fettlement  in  South 
Britain.  But  can  it  be  reafonably  inferred  from  this, 
that  neither  the  Scots,  nor  any  of  the  red,  poffeffed  a 

f  Divifis  plurifarlam  globis  adortus  eft  hoftium  vadatorias  mantis. 
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foot  of  ground  in  the  northern  divifxon  of  the 
ifland  I 

Ammianus  has  faid,  that  the  Franks,  and  their 
neighbours  the  Saxons  plundered  the  Gallican  or 
Southern  parts  of  the  Britifli  province,  fometimes  by 
fea,  and  fometimes  by  land.  But  he  has  not  fo  much 
as  infinuated  that  the  Scots  were  fea  rovers  j  neither 
has  he  favoured  a  certain  tribe  of  antiquaries  with  a 
fingle  hint,  from  which  they  could  venture  to  infer, 
that  the  Scots  were  either  mercenary  troops  or  auxi¬ 
liaries,  muflered  up  by  the  Pi(5ts  in  Ireland.  This 
was  fo  far  from  his  meaning,  that  he  makes  the  Scots 
principals  in  the  war  againit  the  Britons,  under  the 
reign  of  Conftantius. 

In  fliort,  Ammianus,  who  holds  a  refpecTable  place 
among  the  hillorians  of  Rome,  found  the  Scots  in 
Britain  in  the  year  360,  and  left  them  there.  He 
found  them  likewife  in  the  fame  country  about  the 
year  343.  They  had  concluded  either  a  truce  or  peace 
with  the  Emperor  Conftans,  in  that  year,  and  broke 
it  in  his  brother’s  reign. — Fie  found  them  a  formi¬ 
dable  people  in  Britain,  and  as  well  eflablifhed  there 
as  the  Pidls  or  Attacots,  fifty  years  at  leaft  before  any 
other  author  of  tolerable  credit  has  found  the  Scottifh 
name  in  Ireland. 

But  thefe  Scots,  according  to  fome,  might  have 
been  adventurers  from  Ireland.  This  has  been  con¬ 
fidently  affirmed  by  many  able  writers  j  and  it  has 

been 


been  the  general  belief  of  many  nations,  that  the 
Seots  of  Britain  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Irifli.  But  as  the  bare  authority  of  a  thoufand  learned 
men  is  not  equal  to  the  force  of  one  folid  argumentj 
nor  the  belief  of  feveral  great  nations  more,  in  many 
inftances,  than  a  popular  error,  it  is  far  from  being 
impoffible  that  thefe  writers  and  whole  nations  may 
have  been  miflaken  in  the  prefent  cafe.  That  they 
were  actually  fo,  it  is  no  crime  to  fufpedl,  nor  an 
unpardonable  prefumption  to  affirm,  when  it  can  be 
evinced  that  their  belief  is  ill  founded. 

Were  it  certain,  or  even  highly  probable,  that  the 
Britiffi  Scots  owe  their  name  and  exiftence  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Irifh,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  why  they  ffiould  be 
afliamed  of  their  origin.  The  Germans,  South  Britons 
and  Caledonians  were,  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  nations 
of  much  the  fame  characTer  with  the  old  Hibernians, 
equally  illiterate,  equally  unpolifhed,  and  equally 
barbarous  in  every  refpecT.  About  the  latter  end  of 
the  firft  century,  the  difference  between  the  Hiber¬ 
nians  and  the  people  of  this  ifland  mull  have  been 
incoiffiderable*.  In  the  fecond,  third  and  fourth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  Caledonians,  Pidls  and  Attacots,  were 
undoubtedly  wild  nations,  and  no  lefs  fo  than  the 
Iriffi.  In  the  fifth,  fixth  and  feventh,  religion  and 
learning  flourifhed  in  Ireland  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
it  was  commonly  filled  the  mother  country  of  faints, 
and  reputed  the  kingdom  of  arts  and  fciences.  The 
Saxons  and  Angles  fent  thither  many  of  their  Princes 
and  Princefles,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  pious  and 
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liberal  education.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  acknow- 
leged,  that  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  teachers  of 
North  Britain  received  their  inflrucTion  at  the  Irifli 
feminaries  of  literature  and  religion. 

If  the  Irifh  of  the  middle  ages  became  a  degenerate 
race  of  men,  we  ought  to  confider  that  all  nations 
have  their  dark  and  fliining  periods. — The  domeflic 
confufions  of  their  government,  and  the  cruel  oppref- 
fions  of  the  Danes,  very  much  contributed  to  their 
national  depravity.  Even  the  Englifh  conquefl,  for 
fome  ages,  rather  fufpended  than  introduced  govern¬ 
ment  among  them.  Thefe  misfortunes  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  for  fome  time  back  removed,  and  we  find 
that  Ireland  has  gradually  emerged  from  that  cloud 
of  national  ignorance  which  involved  it,  and  pro¬ 
duced  men  who  would  do  honor  to  any  nation  in 
Europe. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  national  honor  that 
might  accrue  to  the  Scots,  from  an  Irifli  defcent,  yet 
that  partiality  I  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  for  my 
countrymen  will  never  induce  me  either  to  believe  or 
fupport  the  venerable  fidlion  of  their  Hibernian 
extradlion.  That  my  unbelief  on  this  head  is  not  ill 
founded,  will  befi  appear  from  a  concife  difciiflion  of 
the  antiquities  of  Ireland. 


THE  IRISH  ANTIQUITIES,  8cc. 
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The  Irifli  Antiquities  peculiarly  dark  and  fabulous. 


O  thofe  who  confider  the  ancient  Rate  of  Ireland, 


A  which,  from  its  fituation,  was  little  known  to 
foreign  writers,  and  was  itfelf  totally  deflitute  of  the 
life  of  letters,  till  the  introdudlion  of  chrillianity  by 
St.  Patrick,  it  will  be  little  the  matter  of  furprize, 
that  very  few  of  the  domellic  tranfadlions  of  that 
country  have  been  handed  down,  with  accuracy,  to 
the  prefent  times.  But  Ireland  has  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  its  domeRic  means  of  preferving  its  internal 
hiRory.  Every  thing  material  in  its  hiRory,  from  the 
very  RrR  day  of  its  population  till  it  was  conquered  in 
part  by  the  Norwegians,  and  in  whole  by  the  Englifh, 
has  been  preferved  in  the  moR  faithful  records. 
Should  any  one  afk  what  thefe  records  were  ;  the  great 
hiRoriographer  of  Ireland  furniflied  a  liR  of  them 
taken  from  books  of  indifputable  authority  which 
we^’e  to  be  feen  in  his  own  time  * :  nor  has  the  fame 
writer  made  any  diRiculty  of  affirming  that  the  Iriffi 
annals  are  of  a  fuperior  fidelity  to  any  other  annals  in 
the  world. 


Keat.  pref,  to  his  Hill,  of  Ireland. 
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As  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  have  an  infeparable 
connection  with  thofe  of  North  Britain,  it  is  hardly 
poilible  to  do  judice  to  the  latter  without  examining 
the  former.  We  are  therefore  under  a  neceffity  of 
reviewing  the  Irifli  antiquities  with  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion  :  but  the  utmoft  care  will  be  taken  to  give  no 
more  unfair  reprefentation  of  them  than  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have  pleaded 
the  caufe  of  the  Irifli  nation  with  the  greatefl  zeal  and 
learning. 

Ireland,  fays  one  of  thefe  zealous  writers,  lay  un¬ 
inhabited  for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  years  after 
the  flood.  At  the  end  of  that  period  Partholanus,  the 
fon  of  Sem'a,  arrived  there  with  a  thoufand  foldiers 
and  fome  women.  He  had  killed  his  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  in  Greece,  his  native  country,  and  that  was  the 
reafon  why  he  undertook  this  voyage  into  Irelandi 
If  one  is  curious  to  know  in  what  year  of  the  world 
this  adventurer  took  pofTeflion  of  that  ifland,  in  what 
part  of  it  he  landed,  and  as  fome  people  are  minutely 
inquifitive,  about  every  thing  in  which  great  perfon- 
ages  are  interefled,  in  what  month,  and  in  what  day 
of  the  month,  the  annals  of  Ireland  will  give  him 
entire  fatisfaClion.  Partholanus  landed  at  Tubherfeeine 
in  Munfler,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May  precifely, 
and  in  the  year  of  the  world  one  thoufand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  eight. 

The  fame  annals  furnifh  us  with  a  mofl  circum- 
flantial  account  of  the  lakes  which  broke  out  in  Ire- 
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land  during  the  reign  of  Partholanus,  of  the  rivers 
which  he  found  there,  of  his  favourite  grey-hound, 
of  his  confort’s  moil  fcandalous  behaviour,  of  his  own 
death,  and  of  that  all  confuming  plague  which  fwept 
away,  in  one  week’s  time,  all  his  poflerity,  and  all 
their  fubjedls  j  fo  that  not  a  fingle  man  or  woman 
remained  alive  in  the  whole  kingdom.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  event  happened  about  three  hundred  years 
after,  Partholanus  had  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  Ireland ; 
and  this  total  excilion  of  his  pofterity  and  fubjecSts, 
was  a/ judgment  inflicted  upon  that  wicked  man  for 
the  doAde  parricide  he  had  committed  in  Greece. 

After'^c  extinction  of  this  firfl  Hibernian  colony, 

1  Nemedius,'  another  Prince  of  Magog’s  race,  and  the 
eleventh  in  defcent  from  Noah  *,  repeopled  the  ifland,, 
which  had  been  a  perfect  wildernefs  for  thirty  years. 
Nemedius  began  his  voyage  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
after  a  long  and  very  ftrange  navigation,  arrived  at 
length  in  Ireland.  His  fleet  confifted  of  four  and  thirty 
tranfports,  and  every  one  of  them  ^was  manned  with 
thirty'  heroes. 

The  great  improvements  made  by  this  new  fove- 
reign  in  Ireland,  the  lakes  which  broke  out  there 
under  his  reign,  the  battles  he  fought  againft  fome 
African  pirates,  the  grievous  misfortune  which  broke 
his  heart,  the  mofl:  cruel  oppreflions  which  his  pofle¬ 
rity  and  people  fuffered  after  his  death;  thefe  and 
many  other  curious  occurrences  are  fet  down  at  large 
in  thofe  annals  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 


*  Partholanus  was  the  eighth. 
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The  Nemedians  were  fo -unmercifully  ufed  by  the 
vidlorious  Africans,  that  after  feveral  ineffedtual 
efforts  to  recover  their  liberty,  they  found  themfelves 
under  a  necefficy  of  quitting  Ireland.  They  equipped 
a  fleet  confiding  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  tran- 
fports,  and  put  to  fea  under  the  command  of  three 
leaders.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  famous  Simon  Breae, 
who  fleered  his  courfe  for  Greece  ;  the  fecond  was  To 
Chath^  another  grandfon  of  Nemedius,  who  failed 
with  his  fquadron  to  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  ; ' 
the  third  was  Briatan  Maol,  who  landed  in  the  North 
of  Scotland.  From  this  illuflrious  leader  Britain  de¬ 
rives  its  name,  and  the  Welch  their  origin. 

About  two  hundred  and  fixteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Nemedius,  the  defcendants  of  Simon  Breac,  and  of 
his  followers,  returned  from  Greece  into  Ireland. 
They  were  condudled  thither  by  five  Princes  or  Chief¬ 
tains  of  a  very  high  reputation  ;  and  as  a  fifth  part  of 
the  men  who  compofed  this  new  colony  fell  to  the 
fliare  of  each  of  the  faid  Princes,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  ifland  fliould  be  divided  into  five  almoft  equal 
parts,  and  that  one  of  thefe  divifions  fhould  be  allotted 
to  each  of  the  five  Princes.  The  Irifh  hiflorians  have 
taken  care  to  preferve  the  names  of  thefe  old  provin¬ 
cial  Kings,  and  their  fubjedls  are  the  men  whom  they 
flile  Firbolgs, 

If  any  one  inclines  to  learn  how  thefe  Firbolgs 
were  driven  out  of  Ireland,  or  totally  enflaved  after 
the  lofs  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men  in  one  battle,  the 
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Irifh  hiflorians  will  inform  him  very  particularly. 
They  will  let  him  know  likewife  that  the  Tuath  de 
Damians,  by  whom  thefe  Firbolgs  were  deltroyed,  or 
brought  under  the  yoke,  were  a  generation  of  Necro¬ 
mancers  who  came  from  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Achaia 
into  Denmark,  from  Denmark  into  Scotland,  and 
from  Scotland  into  Ireland* 

There  are  two  very  remarkable  circumftances  in 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  Tuath  de  Damians,  which  we  cannot 
pafs  over  in  filence:  the  firll  is,  that  they  underftood 
magic  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe6tion  that  they  could 
reftore  life  to  thofe  who  had  been  flain  in  battle, 
and  bring  them  into  the  field  the  next  day :  but  in 
fpite  of  their  enchantments,  the  Allyrians  were  too 
many  for  them,  and  accordingly  drove  them  out  of 
Greece*  The  fecond  circumfiance  that  deferves  our 
attention  is  this  :  from  the  four  cities  which  the 
Tuath  de  Dannans  pofTefied  in  Denmark,  they  carried 
away  fome  noble  reliques,  a  fpear,  a  fword,  a  caul- 
dron,  and  a  Hone.  The  lafi:  of  thefe  curiofities  was 
called  lia  fail,  and  Was  that  fatal  marble  chair  on  which 
the  monarchs  of  Ireland  firll,  and  afterwards  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned.  Lia  fail  was  poifeired 
of  a  very  extraordinary  virtue  till  ^fter  the  birth  of 
Chrifi.  Whenever  an  Irifla  monarch  was  crowned,  it 
made  a  ftrange  noife,  and  appeared  in  a  furprizing 
agitation* 

But  neither  the  wonder  \Vorking  forceries  of  the 
Tuath  de  DanUiWis,  nor  the  amazing  virtues  of  their 
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Danifli  reliqiies  were  able  to  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Gadelians,  when  they  invaded  Ireland’. 
Thefe  Gadelians  were  the  defcendants  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Gathelus^  and  from  him  they  derived  their 
name. 

Gathelus  or  Gathelglas  was  a  great  perfonage  whrp 
lived  in  Egypt,  and  contraded  a  friendfhip  with  Mofes. 
the  legiflator  of  the  Jews.  His  mother  was  Scota,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris,  and  his  father  was 
Niuly  a  Prince  of  extraordinary  learning  and  rare 
accomplifhments.  Niul  was  the  fon  of  the  illuilrious 
Feniufa  Forfa^  a  Scythian  monarch,,  cotemporary  with 
Nimrod,  and  the  fame  monarch  that,  by  the  affiitance* 
of  two  excellent  fcholars,  invented  the  Hebrew,  Greek,, 
Latin,  and  Irifli  alphabets. 

The  precife  time  in  which  the  pofterity  of  Gath  el  us^ 
came  into  Spain,  after  a  long  feries  of  Rrange  peregri¬ 
nations  by  fea  and  land,  the  manner  in  which  they 
poflefled  themfelves  afterwards  of  Ireland,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  at  lafl  conquered  a  great  part  of 
North  Britain,  are  related  fully  and  minutely  by  that 
Irifli  hiftorian  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  ever^ 
thing  told  in  this  fedfion  concerning  the  Partholanians, 
Nemedians,  Firbolgs,  and  Tuath  de.  Dannans 

According  to  the  fame  writer,  the  Gadelians  or 
Scots  conquered  Ireland  about  the  year  of  the  world, 
two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty  Ex,  or  about 

*  Keating, 
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thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  The 
chief  leaders  under  whofe  conduct  the  Gadelians 
made  that  conquefl,  were  Heber  and  Heremon,  two 
fons  of  Milehus,  King  of  Spain,  who  was  married  to 
a  fecond  Scota,  the  daughter  of  another  Pharaoh,  quite 
different  from  him  already  mentioned.  From  either 
of  thefe  two  Scota’s,  the  Gadelians  have  been  called 
Scots  ;  and  it  is  becaufe  all  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Spanifh  to  the  Englifh  conquefl  of  that  ifland, 
were  defcended  from  Heber  and  Heremon,  the  fons 
of  Milefius,  that  the  Irifh  hiflorians  call  them  the 
Princes  of  the  Milejian  race.. 

An  ingenious  author  who  lately  publiflied  fome  dif- 
fertations  concerning  the  ancient  hiflory  of  Ireland, 
makes  no  difficulty  of  affirming  that  all  the  antiqua¬ 
ries  of  that  country  are  unanimoufly  agreed  in  fixing 
the  epoch  of  the  Milefian  colony’s  arrival  in  Ireland 
about  a  thoufand  years  before  Chrifl  *  *,  but  that 

gentleman 

r 

*  Mr.  O  Connor’s  Diflert.  on  the  ancient  Hid.  of  Ireland,  p.  i  lo. — 
This  O  Connor,  fince  Dr.  Macpherfon’s  death,  has  publifhed  another 
edition  of  his  work,  and  has  given  an  additional  diflertation  to  the 
world,  with  remarks  upon  Mr.  Maepberfon,  the  tranflator  of  Oflian^s 
poems.  He  feems  to  have  been  fo  galled  with  what  that  gentleman 
has  faid  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  in  his  prefatory  diflerta- 
tions  to,  and  notes  upon,  the  works  of  Offian,  that  he  has  totally  laid 
afide  good  fenfe  and  argument,  for  fcurrility  and  perfona!  abufe.  It  is 
however  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Maepberfon  will  not  honour  with  a  reply 
fuch  an  illiberal  attack,  which  is  as  impotent  as  it  is  low  and  ungentle- 
manny.  When  a  man  appears  extreamly  angry  upon  a  fubje<5l,  which 
can  only  be  fupported  by  cool  and  temperate  difquifition,  it  is  a  con- 
clufive  argument  that  he  is  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  caufe,  or 
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gentleman  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  Keating,  ‘ 
Kennedy  and  others  had  placed  the  fettlement  of  that 
colony  in  Ireland  much  earlier. 

f 

Donald  O  Neil,  King  of  Ulder,  informs  Pope  John 
XXII.  that  the  three  fons  of  Milefius  had  come  into 
Hibernia  from-  Cantabria,  more  than  three  thoufand 
and  live  hundred  years  before  that  in  which  he  wrote 
his  letter  to  his  Holinefs,  which  was  in  the  year  1317. 
This  hiftorical  curioiity  has  been  preferved  by  John 
de  Fordun,  and  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  King  of 
Ulller,  and  thofe  other  Princes  who  joined  him  in  his 
epillolary  correfpondence  with  the  Pope,  would  have 
confulted  the  ablefl  fennachies,  and  moll  authentic 
records  of  the  country,  before  they  could  venture  to 
write  fo  confidently  on  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  to 
the  common  father  of  all  Chrifiendom. 

But  were  it  undeniably  true,  that  all  the  antiqua¬ 
ries,  hiftorians,  and  bards  of  Ireland,  have  fixed  the 
epoch  of  the  Milefian  colony’s  arrival  there  in  the  very 
time  afligned  by  Mr.  O  Connor,  the  quefiion  is,  whe¬ 
ther  we  can  fafely  depend  either  on  his,  or  upon  their 
authority,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  antiquity  ?  How  did  it 
appear  to  him,  or  how  can  it  be  made  clear  to  others, 
that  a  Spanilh  colony  did  actually  fettle  in  Ireland 

extreamly  diffident  of  his  own  abilities  to  defend  it.  But  as  the  cha- 
radter  of  modefty  is  not  very  confpicuous  in  Mr.  O  Connor’s  works, 
it  would  feem  to  me  that  his  intemperate  rage  had  its  rife  from  a  narrow 
and  irafcible  fpirit,  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  difcovery  made,  by 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  of  the  fabuloufnefs  of  the  Milefian  fyftem,  which  he 
himfclf  had  been  at  much  pains  to  adorn  :  Him  ilU  lachrymal 
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about  a  thoufand  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl  ?  Is 
it  probable  in  any  degree  that  one  of  the  remoteft 
countries  in  Europe  could  have  found  out  the  art  of 
preferving  the  memory  of  fuch  diftant  events  before 
letters  were  known  to  any  of  thofe  Celtic  nations  who 
inhabited  the  fame  divilion  of  the  world  ?  And  is  there 
any  one  of  thofe  Celtic  nations  that  can,  with  reafon, 
pretend  to  give  a  credible  account  of  their  anceftors 
or  their  actions,  at  the  diltance  of  two  thoufand  and 
eight  hundred  years  back  ? 

It  may  be  afked  alfo,  whether  we  have  any  better 
evidence  for  believing  the  Rory  of  the  Milelian  colony 
than  for  believing  that  of  the  Partholanians,  Neme- 
dians,  Firbolgs,  and  Tuath  de  Dannans.  If  the  Irifli 
will  give  us  leave  to  rejed:  the  Rory  of  thefe  more 
ancient  colonies,  how  can  they  fave  the  credit  of  the 
famous  P falter  Cafiel,  P falter  nan-traun^  the  Book  of  con- 
quefis^  the  Book  of  the  fnouuy  back,  and  that  of  all  their 
other  immortal  manufcripts  and  traditions. 

Another  natural  queRion  is,  how  it  came  to  pafs 
that  the  Irifh  antiquaries  and  fennachies  found  out 
the  connexion  of  Partholanus,  Nemedius,  Gathelus 
and  MileRus,  with  Magog,  Japhet,  and  Noah,  when 
no  Celtic  nation  in  the  world  became  acquainted  with 
thefe  patriarchal  names  before  the  promulgation  of  ' 
ChriRianity  ?  Did  the  Scots  of  Porphyrius’s  time  know 
Mofes  or  the  Prophets  ?  ‘  And  how  came  Mofes  him- 
felf  to  forget  his  excellent  friend  Gathelus  or  Cingris 

*  See  Keat.  Cen.  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  35  Sr  36. 
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his  hpplacable  enemy  ?  The  plain  truth  is  this  :  That 
exacT  conformity  which  we  find  in  -the  genealogies 
given  by  Mofes  and  the  Irifh  annalifts,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  antediluvian  world,  down  to  the 
third  generation  after  Noah,  affords  a  clear  demon- 
flration  that  the  Irifh  annals  and  genealogies  were 
framed  fome  time  after  the  books  of  Mofes  were 
known  in  Ireland. 

But  we  are  told  pofitively,  “  That  the  ufe  of  letters 
was  known  in  Ireland  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
Milelian  colony  imported  the  arts  and  fciences  into 
that  country  from  Spain.  The  long  intercourfe 
which  the  Spaniards  had  with  the  Egyptians,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Perlians,  and  Grecians,  had  humanized  them 
and  their  pofterity  to  a  very  high  degree.  The  Iberian 
or  Spanifh  Scots  who  came  into  Ireland,  under  the 
condudl  of  Heber  and  Heremon,  were,  like  their  ancef- 
tors,  wife,  brave,  humane,  and  polite.  Their  genius 
was  flrongly  turned  to  literature  as  well  as  to  arms. 
As  they  had  feveral  academies  for  martial  exercifes, 
fo  they  had  feminaries  of  learning  eftablifhed  among 
them,  and  the fe  richly  endowed.  In  thefe  feminaries 
they  employed  able  profeflbrs  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
philofophy  and  hiftory.  The  philological  parts  of 
learning  were  in  great  requeft  among  them.  Philo¬ 
fophy  was  patronized  by  their  Kings,  recommended 
by  Fileas,  and  became  the  Rudy  of  their  great  men, 
as  without  it  no  dignities  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Rate.  The  Irifh  bards  and  fennachies  had  hereditary 
Tees  fettled  upon  Jtheir  families  j  and  as  they  were 
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obliged,  by  the  Handing  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to 
confine  themfelves  to  the  proper  bufinefs  of  their 
profeifion,  it  mull  be  prefumed  that  they  made  an 
extraordinary  proficiency. 

But  the Irifh  hifioriographers  appointed  by  author 
rity  muH  have  been  peculiarly  induftrious  and  faith¬ 
ful.  Their  falaries  were  great  5  and  their  compo- 
fitions  were  to  undergo  a  very  fi;ri(5f  and  impartial 
examination,  in  the  public  afiemblies  of  the  Hktes  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Irifh  held  triennial  parliaments  at 
Tara.  A  committee  of  every  parliament  was  appointed 
to  revife  the  work  of  every  hifioriographer,  before  it 
could  be  publiflied:  and  as  it  was  prudently  con- 
fidered  that  the  fpirit  of  party  might  prevail  in  one 
of  thefe  committees  and  parliaments,  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  fame  work  fliould  be  re-examined  by  a  new 
committee  of  a  fubfejquent  parliament.” 

All  that  has  been  advanced  here  concerning  the  * 
ufe  of  letters  in  Ireland,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Milefian  colony,  and  concerning  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  learning  there,  has  been  copied  from  Mr. 
O  Connor’s  Dififertations..  O  Flaherty  had  likewife 
been  at  great  pains  to  jufiify  the  pretenfions  of  his 
countrymen  to  an  early  knowlege  of  the  fciences : 
But  O  Connor  has  equalled  him  irt  zeal;,  and  exceeded 
him  in  dogmatical  afifertions.. 

It  is  needlefs  to  make  any  anfwer  to  the  account 
of  the  learning  of  Ireland  given  by  this  writer,, 
fimply  on  his  own  autlioriry.  The  ingenious  father 
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limes  has  long  ago  convinced  the  candid  and  impar¬ 
tial,  that  the  Irilh  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
letters,  till  St.  Patric  brought  them  into  their  country, 
about  the  year  432. 

One  of  his  arguments,  and  a  very  plaufible  one, 
is,  that  the  very  words  in  the  Irilh  tongue  which 
exprefs  what  in  Englifli  we  call  books,  pens,  paper, 
reading,  writing,  and  letters,  are  manifeftly  Latin 
ones  Hibernized. 

Innes  has  totally  deflroyed  all  the  proofs  which 
O  Flaherty  had  piled  up  in  fupport  of  this  abfurd 
dotflrine,  and  evinced,  in  the  moft  fatisfadlory  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Bethlms  nion  of  the  modern  Irilh  is  no 
more  than  the  invention  of  a  late  age.  All  the  Irilh 
letters  may  be  feen  in  Latin  manufcripts  written  in 
foreign  countries,  which  had  not  the  leall  intercourfe 
with  Ireland. 

Those  who  delire  to  be  more  fully  fatisfied  in  this 
'  matter,  may  confult  Mr.  Innes  f ;  and  to  his  argu¬ 
ments  I  lliall  beg  leave  to  add  one  or  two  more,  with 
a  particular  view  to  the  dodlrine  promulgated  by 
O  Connor. 

« 

•  ^ 

Were  it  true  that  Ireland  had  been  the  feat  of 
learning,  and  the  mother  of  the  fciences,  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Chriltian  asra,  it  is  abfo- 

*  Mr.  Innes’s  2d  part  of  his  Critical  Eflay. 

t  Mr.  Innes’s  2d  part  of  his  Critical  Eflay,  chap.  i.  art.  2,  3,  4. 
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lutely  incredible  ‘that  the  old  Hibernians  fhould  have 
been  fo  unfavourably  charadlerized  by  Strabo,  Mela, 
and  Solinus.  It  is  impollible  to  believe  that  no 
accounts  of  their  extraordinary  genius  and  paflion  for 
literature,  their  unexampled  proficiency  in  philofo- 
phical  knowlege,  their  mofl  laudable  munificence  to 
the  profefibrs  of  eloquence,  poetry,  and  theology, 
could  have  tranfpired,  efpecially  as  the  fea-ports  of 
Ireland  were  better  known  than  thofe  of  Britain,  and 
more  frequented  by  foreigners. — By  what  firange 
fatality  has  it  happened,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  fo  wonderfully  well  civilized,  fo  early  im¬ 
proved  by  their  intercourfe  with  Phoenicians,  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  Perfians,  and  Egyptians,  and  fo  unconquer¬ 
ably  tenacious  of  thofe  excellent  inftitutions  which 
their  anceftors  tranfmitted  to  them,  could  have  been 
reprefented  by  Strabo  as  favages  more  wild  and  unpo- 
liflied  than  the  Britons  ?  Or  could  they  have  been 
defcribed  by  Mela,  as  the  mofl  uncultivated  of'  all 
nations  ? — The  chara6ler  which  Solinus  has  drawn  of 
them  is  equally  unfavourable  :  he  calls  them  a  nation 
•void  of  humanity^  unhof pit  able  ^  and  every  way  barbarous  and 
atheifical.  Thefe  characters  were  certainly  too  fevere  : 
the  vices  and  ignorance  of  the  old  Irifh  mufl  have 
been  cruelly  exaggerated,  and  the  writers  now  men¬ 
tioned  mufl  not  have  been  properly  informed.  But 
had  the  people  of  Ireland  been  that  humane,  gene¬ 
rous,  polite  and  literary  people  whom  O  Connor  has 
defcribed  them,  it  is  impoflible  to  imagine  that  the 
world  could  have  been  fo  unjufl  to  them,  or  that  the 
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writers  now  mentioned  could  have  been  fb  grofsly 
millaken. 

Besides,  if  it  be  certain  that  Ireland  was  the  grand 
Emporium  of  the  North  in  the  firft  century ; — that 
the  Kings  and  armies  of  that  country  fought  in  Cale¬ 
donia,  againft  Agricola,  before  the  Scots  were  fettled^ 
in  North  Britain  that  the  Pi6ts  maintained  a  conftant 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Hibernia,,  from 
the  commencement'  of  their  refpe(5live  monarchies ; 
and  that  they  frequently  intermarried  with  their  bell 
families; — If  all  this  be  true,  how  was  it  poffible  that 
the  old  Caledonians  and  Pidls  could  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  letters,  and  could  have  remained! 
in  their  uncultivated  Rate  till  the  third  or  fourthi 
century  ? 

If  it  is  true,  that  Anglefey^,  on  account  of  its  vici¬ 
nity  to  Ireland,  then  the  country  of  literature  and> 
Science,  was  the  great  Britifh  univerRty  for  DruidicaL 
knowlege  ;  if  it  is  certain  that  there  was  the  metro¬ 
politan’s  feat,  and  that  the  philofophers  of  Gaul  came 
thither  to  finifh  their  education  ;  how  could  South 
Britain  have  been  d'eRitute  of  hiflories,  books  and’ 
letters,  till  it  was:  conquered,  and  poliflied  by  the. 
Romans  ? 

Sir  James  Ware,  one  of  the  moR  diligent,  and 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  moR  learned  antiquaries. 

I 

*  O  Connor  fays,  that  the  reafon  why  karning  flourifhed  fo  early 
in  Angkfey,  was  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to.Ireland. 
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that  Ireland  ever  produced,  has,  in  feveral  pafTages 
of  his  works,  given  the  fan6lion  of  his  authority  to 
the  fyflem  which  we  have  been  now  defending.  That 
learned  gentleman,  though  very  willing  to  do  all  pof- 
lible  honour  to  his  country,  confelTes  ingenuouily,  that 
all  the  kno'wlege  noau  re?natning  of  njuhat  paffed  in  Ireland  before 
the  light  of  the  gofpel  began  to  da’wn  there^  is  extremely 
little  -f.  And  for  that  very  good  reafon  he  has  fpoken 
of  thofe  matters  with  diffidence  and  caution.  He 
begins  his  account  of  the  Irifh  Kings  no  higher  than 
Leogaire,  who  was  cotemporary  with  St.  Patric,  and 
makes  no  fcruple  to  acknowlege,  that  almoft  all  that 
is  related  concerning  that  King’s  predecellbrs,  is 
either  mere  fidfion,  or  totally  difguifed  with  fable. 
He  defends  Bolandus  in  his  opinion  that  the  famous 
Apoflle  of  the  Irifh  was  the  perfon  who  introduced 
letters  among  them,  and  owns  at  the  fame  time,  that 
after  the  flridleft  enquiry,  he  was  not  able  to  difcover 
any  one  tolerable  writer  of  the  hillory  or  antiquities 
of  his  own  country  more  ancient  than  the  Pfalter 
Cajloel^  which  was  wrote  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  age. 

This  fyflem  of  the  aboriginal  literature  of  the  Irifh 
nation  being  fubverted  and  ruined,  the  pretended 
accounts  of  their  ancient  colonies  mufl  together  with 
it  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the  diffiertation  which  imme¬ 
diately  follows  this,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  invefligate 
the  genuine  origin  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

■f  Perexiguam  fuperefle  notitiam  rerum  iu  Hibernia  geflarum  ante 
exortam  ibi  evangelii  auroram  liquido  conftat.  Warius  de  Anr.  Flib. 
in  praefatione. 
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DISSERTATION  VIIL 


Of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  Ireland. — That  they 
went  from  Caledonia. — Why  the  Irifh  and 
Britiili  Scots  were  called  Gaels. 

H  E  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind  will  allow,. 


JL  with  Sir  James  Ware,-  that  the  domeftic  hiftory 
of  Ireland,  prior  to  the  time  of  St.  Tatricy  which  is  the 
earlieft  sera  that  can  be  afhxed  for  the  introducSiion  of 
letters,  is  irretrievably  loft.  Tradition  might  for  a 
time-have  preferved  a  confufed  fhadow  of  great  events. 
The  compofitious  of  bards  and  fileas  may  have  tranf- 
mitted  through  a  few  generations,  fome  occaftonal 
atchievements  of  their  heroes;  but  nothing  is  more 
abfurd  than  to  depend  on  either  for  the  regular  and 
continued  hiftory  of  any  nation. 

The  glow  of  poetry  which  animates  fbme  of  the 
compofitions  of  the  bards,  the  harmony  of  numbers,, 
and  the  elegance  of  thought  and  expreffion,  have,  in 
fome  cafes,  taken  fuch  hold  of  the  human  mind,  that 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  handed  down  through 
fome  generations  without  the  aid  of  letters.  The 
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poems  of  Oflian  lately  given  to  the  public,  may  con¬ 
vince  the  world  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  which, 
at  firfl;  fight,  may  appear  paradoxical.  But  a  number  of 
circumftances  have  concurred  in  the  prefervation  of 
thofe  monuments  of  genius.  When  the  mind  is  im- 
prefled  by  the  boldnefs  of  poetical  figures  and  meta¬ 
phors  the  memory  feldom  fails.  Thofe  figures  can¬ 
not  be  introduced  into  a  hifiorical  narration.  The 
mind  flags  at  the  dull  jingle  of  hiftory  in  rhime  ;  and 
therefore  no  argument  can  be  drawn  to  flrengthen 
the  hiftorical  traditions  of  fennachies  and  fileas  from 
the  prefervation  of  the  poems  of  Ollian. — The  period, 
moreover,  to  which  Oflian  is  fixed,  is  not  fo  much 
beyond  the  introdu6tion  of  letters  into  the  North,  but 
their  afliftance  might  have  very  early  been  received  to 
perpetuate  his  compofitions.  We  have  among  us 
many  ancient  manufcripts  of  detached  pieces  of  his 
works,  and  thefe  may  have  been  copied  from  manu¬ 
fcripts  flill  more  ancient.- 

But  the  trahfmiflion  of  merely  hifiorical  events,  by 
the  rhime s  of  a  fucceflion  of  bards,  cannot  deferve 
the  fame  degree  of  faith.  We  know,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  how  little  our  bards  can  be  depended  on 
in  matters  of  fadt,  fince  we  had  it  in  our  power  m 
examine  them  by  the  criterion  of  true  hifiory.  I 
therefore  have  rejected  their  idle  tales  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  our  nation,  preferring  the  fmall,  but 
more  certain  light  we  have  from  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  R.ome,  to  all  their  incoherent  and  indigefied  fables. 
But  as  the  Irifh  nation  have  not  hitherto  reje<fled  the 

legends- 
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legends  of  their  bards  and  fileas,  we  arc  not  to  won* 
der  at  the  ftrange  mafs  of  abfurdity  which  they  poffefs 
for  their  early  hiftory. 

As  ‘  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  Irilh  had  the  ufe  of 
letters  before  the  introdu6tion  of  Chriftianity,  fo  it  is 
impoflible  to  prove  that  they  had  any  other  infallible 
method  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  events.  The 
art  of  drawing  hieroglyphics  on  pillars  or  rocks,  not- 
withltanding  their  pretended  intercourfe  with  Egypt,  it 
is  certain  they  had  not.  Their  wildeft  antiquaries  do 
not  even  pretend  it ;  and  Keating  abfoluteiy  difclaims 
it  in  the  name  of  his  whole  nation. 

From  the  accounts  which  that  writer,  and  others 
who  have  adopted  the  fame  fyftem,  have  given  of  the 
lirft  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  its  olded  colonies,  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  origin  of  that  nation 
muft  be  invelligated  any  where  rather  than  in  its  own 
annals. 

Cambden,  whofe  con}e(51;ures  are  plaufible  as  his 
learning  was  immenfe,  feems  to  have  been  perfuaded 
that  the  firll  inhabitants  of  Ireland  mufl  have  gone 
from  Britain.  But  afraid  or  averfe  to  provoke  a  whole 
nation,  at  that  time  defperately  in  love  with  their 
traditionary  genealogies,  he  fpeaks  too  faintly  and 
with  too  much  brevity  on  that  fubjed. 

The  arguments  brought  by  that  great  anti¬ 
quary  to  fupport  his  hypothefis,  are  in  fubflance 
4  thefe : 
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thefe  * :  “  The  vaft  number  of  Britifh  words  found  in 
the  Irifh  tongue ;  the  fimilarity  of  old  proper  names 
in  the  two  iflands  ;  that  conformity  of  nature  -and 
cufloms  which  point  out  the  connecflion  of  the  two 
nations  with  each  other ;  the  denomination  of  a  Bri- 
tifli  ille  given  by  fome  ancient  writers  to  Hibernia, 
and  of  Britains  to  its  inhabitants  ;  and  laft  of  all,  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  paflage  from  Britain  into  Ireland.” 

Had  Cambden  told  us  in  plain  language,  that  by 
that  part  of  Britain  from  which  the  firfl:  and  earliefl 
colonies  went  over  to  Ireland,  he  meant  the  Northern, 
divifion  of  it,  his  arguments  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  Irifh  nation,  would  have  been  more  if  not  per- 
fedfly  convincing.  The  vicinity  of  the  countries  is  a 
proof  which  pleads  much  more  ftrongly  for  the  Cale¬ 
donians  and  M<eat£  of  North  Britain,  than  for  the 
Silures  or  De'vices  or  Brigantes  of  the  South.  The  fre¬ 
quent  vifits  of  the  Hibernian  Scots  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  their  long  alliance  with  the 
Pi6bs,  furnifh  fhrong  enough  prefumptions  that  thefe 
two  nations  were  united  by  the  ties  of  confanguinity, 
or  fprung  at  firft  from  the  fame  flock.  The  two  pro¬ 
montories  now  called  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  lie  more  contiguous  to  Ireland  than, 
any  part  of  England  or  Wales.  The  languages  of  the 
Caledonians  and  Scots  were  the  fame,  and  from  the 
fame  principles  it  may  be  proven  that  the  Picliih  and 
Irifh  tongues  were  fo  likewife.  All  thefe  coniidera- 

*  See  Cambd.  flibernia,  cap.  i. 
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tions  taken  together  will  induce  any  one  to  believe 
that  the  oldefl  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  colonies 
from  the  Weflern  parts  of  the  modern  Scotland. 

-  Tacitus  underflood,  by  converfing  with  Agricola, 
that  the  Hibernians  cotemporary  with  that  great  man 
differed  not  much  in  their  genius,  manners,  and  cuf- 
toms,  from  the  Britains. 

The  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation  were  a  very  different 
race  of  men  from  thofe  on  the  Weflern  coafl  of  South 
Britain.  Their  languages,  though  plainly  related  to 
one  another,  are  far  from  being  reciprocally  intel¬ 
ligible  in  both  the  countries ;  and  till  the  Normans 
conquered  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  the  people  of  that 
country  had  rather  better  opportunities  than  the  Welfh 
to  retain  the  language  of  their  anceflors  in  its  purity. 
Therefore  as  the  Irifh  differs  fo  effentially  from  the 
antient  and  modern  Welfli,  and  is  fo  nearly  allied  to 
the  Galic  or  antient  Scotch,  it  feems  decifive  that  the 
Irifh  mull  have  derived  their  language,  and  confe- 
quently  their  original  from  North  Britain. 

I  SHALL  endeavour  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  diflerta- 
tions  to  fhew  that  the  Scots  of  Britain  are  the  genuine 
poflerity  of  the  Caledonian  Britains.  If  that  attempt 
fhall  fucceed,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  Scots 
of  Ireland  went  originally  from  Scotland.  For  it  may 
be  proved  that  a  perfedf  fimilarity  of  genius,  lan¬ 
guage,  arms,  drefs,  manners  and  cufloms,  has  fub- 
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lifted  between  the  two  nations  from  the  earlieft 
accounts  of  time. 

There  is  one  argument  more  which  may  be  con- 
lidered  of  fome  force,  though  of  the  grammatical 
kind. 

The  Wellh  to  this  day  call  the  Irifti  and  Scots  Gmd- 
The  Irilli  and  Highlanders  of  this  kingdom  give 
themfelves  this  name  reciprocally.  We  are  told  by  a 
very  able  judge  in  fuch  matters,  that  the  Picfts  were 
called  Guidhill  by  his  countrymen  of  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Englilli,  Wellh,  and  all  who  fpeak  Englilh 
only,  are  diftinguiUied  by  the  Highlanders  and  genuine 
Irilh,  with  the  appellation  of  Gaid^ 

National  prejudices  and  antipathies  run  fnuch  too 
high  every  where.  From  that  fource  national  reflec¬ 
tions  will  flow  very  naturally :  formerly  an  unfavour¬ 
able  idea  was  annexed  to  the  name  of  Highlander, 
and  the  people  of  that  country,  in  return,  gave  the 
name  Gaul  to  every  foreigner  or  enemy  of  their  nation, 
and  affixed  to  it  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  words, 
Jlranger,  ignoble,  cowardly,  penurious,  and  unhofpitable. 
But  the  true  original  meaning  of  the  name  is,  a  man 
from  Gaul.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
thought  themfelves  of  a  different  race  from  the  people 

*  In  the  word  Guidhill,  the  letters  dh  are  quiefcent,  fo  thnt  it  is 
pronounced  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  with  Gael  or  Gael,  the  name 
which  the  Irifli  and  Highlanders  of  Scotland  give  themfelves  to 
this  day. 


.  o 
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of  South  Britain,  a  people  who  came  at  a  later  period 
from  Gaul,  and  were  of  courfe  ftrangers  to  them.  It 
became  therefore  at  laft  cuftomary  with  them  to  call 
every  foreigner  Gaul^  and  every  perfon  who  had  his 
education  in  a  remote  country,  or  who  afFecffed  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  manners  and  fafhions  of  other  nations,  Gauldi. 

From  the  appellation  of  Guidhil  or  Gael  given  indif- 
criminately  to  the  PicHis,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  by  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  we  may  reafonably  infer 
that  the  latter  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  three  nations 
had  the  fame  common  original,  andfomewhat  different 
from  themfelves.  The  Welfh,  who  are  reckoned  the 
genuine  remains  of  thefe  ancient  South  Britains,  call 
themfelves  Kymre  in  their  own  language ;  and  had 
they  been  of  opinion  that  the  old  Hibernians  derived 
their  blood  from  their  own  predecefibrs,  is  it  probable 
that  they  would  have  confounded  them  with  the  Pidls 
and  Scots  by  giving  the  fame  national  denomination 
to  all  ? 

To  flrengthen  the  argument  drawn  from  the  appel¬ 
lation  now  before  us,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Saxons  who  came  from  Germany  into  England,  gave 
the  name  Gmd,  with  a  fmall  difference  in  the  ortho¬ 
graphy,  and  lefs  in  the  pronunciation,  to  thofe  Bri¬ 
tains  of  the  South  to  whom  they  bore  the  greatefl 
hatred.  They  called  the  Britains  Weaks  in  their  own 
language,  and  Gauli  in  the  Monkifh  Latin  of  the  times. 
The  reafon  why  they  affixed  this  mark  of  diflindion 
to  thefe  Britains  was,  that  they  were  in  their  opinion 
4  defcended 
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defcended  from  the  Gauls  on  the  continent:  a  nation 
againft  whom  the  old  Germans,  like  their  modern 
pofterity,  had  entertained  ftrong  national  prejudices 

■  r  '  • 

As  it  will  be  afked  why  the  genuine  Scots  call  theni- 
felves  Gad  or  Cad,  their  country  Caddocht,  and  every 
thing  that  looks  like  them  and  their  country  Gadtich, 
I  lhall  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  conje^lure  which 
may  tend  to  illuflrate  the  fubjedl  under  confideration. 

Men  of  letters  will  allow  that  the  Germans,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  Gaul,  were  called  Cdtes  by  the 
Greeks  f .  It  is  likewife  true,  that  the  power  of  the 
letter  G  was  in  a  vaft  number  of  words  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  K  among  the  Greeks,  and  C  among  the 
Latins  J .  Thefe  two  obfervations  being  admitted, 
one  may  venture  to  fay  that  Gadti,  in  the  language  of^ 
the  ancient  Scots  and  Irifh,  is  the  fame  with  the  Celtte 
of  the  Latins. 

If  we  examine  the  changes  made  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  perfonal  and  local  names  of  the 

*  The  initial  W  of  the  Teutonic  is  commonly  equivalent  to  the 
Gu  and  fimple  G  of  the  Britifli,  Irifh,  French,  and  Italian  languages. 
Thus  the  Weales  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  by  the  French  pronounced 
and  written  Gaiks,  as  it  is  by  the  Irifh  and  ancient  Scots  Gaullive :  it 
is  unneceflary  to  produce  more  inftances.  See  Lhyod’s  Com.  Etymol. 
under  the  letter  G. 

f  Suidas  in  his  Didtionary. 

J  Thus  the  Romans  wrote  Carthaco  and  Carthago,  pugna  and  pucna, 

.  vigefimus  and  vicefimus,  and  the  Greeks  inftead  of  the  Latin  Caius 
wrote  Ttajofy  &c. 

O  2 
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Celtic  language,  the  etymon  now  proposed  can  hardly 
be  thought  overftrained :  at  the  word:  it  cannot  be 
fo  abfurd  as  that  which  deduces  the  name  Gael  from 
the  Gallseci  of  Spain,  with  whom  the  Scots  have  per¬ 
haps  lefs  connedlion  than  with  the  Galatians  of  Alia  and 
the  Galatce  of  Europe. 

The  etymon  of  Gael  or  Gael  being  thus  efta- 
blilhed,  we  have  plainly  the  derivation  of  the  Cak- 
donia  of  the  Romans.  I  have  above  obferved  that 
tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  known,  to  this  day,  by 
no  other  name  among  the  natives,  than  by  Cdel-dochd, 
a  word  compounded  of  Caely  i.  e.  Celts,  and  Do-ich 
country.  This  obfervation  was  firlf  fuggelled’  by  the- 
tranllator  of  Ollian’s  poems :  and  it  is  fo  obvioully  the 
original  of  Caledonia,  that  it  is  matter  of  Ibme  fur- 
prize  it  never  was  obferved  before.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  call  themfelves  empha¬ 
tically  Na  Cael,  i.  e.  the  Celts.  To  the  Irifli  they  give 
the  name^of  Cael  Einlnach,  i.  e.  the  Irijlo  Celts.  Whether- 
an  argument  could  be  drawn,  from  this  circumllance, 
that  of  old  it  was  not  the  popular  belief,  that  the  Scots 
came  originally  from  Ireland,,!  leave  to.others  to  deter¬ 
mine. 


Ir  any  one  Ihouid  incline  to  think  that  the  ancient 
Irilh  and  Scots  had  their  denomination  of  Gael  front 
their  imaginary  founder,  Gathelus,  the  fon  or  huf- 
band  of  Scota,  he  may,  while  he  pleafes,  enjoy  an 
opinion  once  popular  and'  Rill  harmlefs.  But  it  is 
fcarcely  lefs  credible  that  Gathelus  ever  had  any  real  ' 

exiRence, 
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exigence,  than  that  he  was  miraculoufly  cured  by 
Mofes  near  the  Red  Sea.  That  young  Prince  had  it 
feems  the  misfortiine  to  be  bit  in  the  neck  by  a  fer- 
pent,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood  was  imme¬ 
diately  corrupted :  but  at  the  requeft  of  his  father,. 
Mofes  interpofed  very  feafonably,  and  upon  laying 
his  wonder-working  rod  on  the  wound  refbored  the 
youth  to  a  pcrfedl  Rate  of  health,  mean  time  there 
remained  a  green  fpot  on  that  part  of  his  body  where 
the  ferpent  had  fixed  her  teeth.  From  this  green  fpot 
he  was  ever  after  called  Gaidhil  Glafs^  that  i&  the  green- 
or  rather  the  grey:  and  Keating  has  infer  ted  in  his- 
hiftory  a  dozen  of  verfes  extradled  from  the  faithfuh 
record's  of  Tara,  to  prove  that  this  illuftrious  Prince- 
derived  his  right  to  the  epithet  Glafs  from  the  impref- 
lionmadeon  his  body  by  the  teeth  of  this  monftrous 
fnake. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  it  appears  evident,  that  Ireland- 
was  firfl  peopled  fi'oni  Caledonia.  The  abettors  of 
the  high  antiquities  of  Ireland  have  in  fome  meafure 
owned  the  exiftence  of  a  Britifli  colony ;  but  they  were 
too  much  wedded  to  the  indigefted  fidlions  of  a  Spanifli 
extradlion,  to  be  convinced  that  all  their  anceftors 
went  from  this  ifland.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  invefligate  the  origin  of  the  legendary  fictions  of 
the  Irifh  nation,  and  to  fhew  that  they  had  not  their 
rife  in  a.  very  remote  age.  But  a  difeuffion  of  this  fort 
is  too  unimportant  in  an  age  in  which  all  but  bigots 
to  an  abfurd  antiquity,  ought,  in  the  judgment  of 
fober  reafon,  to  reje61;  the  Milefian  fables ;  which 
bear  about. them  the  marks  of  their  being  invented 

fome 
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fome  time  after  Chriftianity  was  introduced  into 
Ireland. 

In  the  couiTe  of  my  reading  on  the  fubje6l  of  thefe 
diflertations,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  all 
the  Irifli  hiftories  that  have  any  pretenfions  to  anti¬ 
quity  :  I  would  have  myfelf  underftood  of  thofe  that ' 
have  been  given  to  the  public :  for  though  Ireland, 
as  its  annalifts  affirm,  is  crouded  with  ancient  records, 
yet  as  they  have  been  invifible  to  all  but  themfelves, 
we  may  conclude,  if  they  really  exift,  they  throw  very 
little  advantageous  light  on  the  hiftory  of  that  country. 
The  remarks  I  made  I  intend  on  fome  future  occalion  to 
throw  together ;  though,  as  I  above  obferved,  the  fub- 
je6l  is  unimportant,  on  account  of  the  fmall  degree  of 
faith  now  given  to  the  ancient  domeftic  accounts  of 
the  Iriffi  nation.  But  as  in  every  age  and  country 
there  are  fome  enthufiafts  that  fondly  believe  the  moft 
extravagant  fi6tions  concerning  the  antiquity  of  their 
refpecflive  nations,  fo  there  are  people  that  are  ready 
to  fupport  that  abfurd  enthuliafm.  I  may  therefore, 
by  fome  drawcanlir  of  this  fort,  be  called  forth  to  fup¬ 
port,  with  further  arguments,  the  opinion  I  have 
advanced  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Ireland ;  and 
it  was  from  forefeeing  that  a  circumftance  of  this  kind 
might  happen,  that  I  made  notes  upon  the  fubjedf  % 

*  Thefe  notes  are  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr.  Macpherfon,  of 
Strathmafhy,  in  the  county  of  Invernefs ;  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
gentleman,  who  has  made  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  his  particular 
ftudy. 
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DISSERTATION  IX 


why  the  genuine  Pofterity  of  the  ancient  Caledo¬ 
nians  were  called  Pidls  and  Scots. 

Father  Innes,  fo  often  mentioned,  and  fome 
other  antiquaries  of  note,  fay,  that  “  the  occa- 
“  fion  and  rife  of  the  name  of  Scots  afford  a  very 
“  probable  conjedure  that  the  owners  of  it  came,  at 
“  firft,  either  from  Scandia  or  Spain'^.”  Thefe  are 
Innes’s  own  words.  According  to  him,  the  Scythe 
and  Scoti  are  names  of  a  fimilar  import  and  pronoun- 
ciation;  therefore  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the 
latter  is  derived  from  the  former,  and  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  Scots  of  North  Britain  were  a  Scythian  colony. 

Should  we  reafon  from  principles  fo  vague,  we 
might  infift  on  the  clofe  connecTion  between  the  name 
Scotus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Scotu/a  of  TheBaly  on  the 
other.  And  would  any  one,  poiTeffed  of  common 
fenfe,  infer  from  this  refemblance  or  even  identity 
of  founds,  that  the  pretended  conquerors  of  Ireland 


f  Critical  Efiay,  p.  536. 
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came  from  ThefTaly,  and  were  perhaps  the  fame  with 
the  myrmidons  of  Achilles  ? 

Innes  and  other  writers  add  further,  that  the  argu- 
ment  is  founded,  not  fo  much  on  the  analogy  of  the 
names,  as  upon  that  ^conformity  of  manners  and 
cuftoms  by  which  the  Scots  and  Scythians  were 
diftinguiftied  from  all  other  nations. — It  is  difficult  to 
fliew  wherein  the  conformity  conffiled.:  if  it  lay  in 
their  barbarity  and  peculiar  wildnefs  of  manners, 
the  Scotufte  of  Thrace  might  have  fuited  the  compari- 
ibn  as  well  as  the  moll  unpoliffied  parts  of  Scythia. 

Should  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities,  even 
^through  humour,  aflert  ahat  the  Scots  came  fi'om 
’Thrace,  or  the  places  adjacent,  to  the  river  Strymon, 
he  might  fupport  his  abfurd  hypothefis  with  many 
plaufible  obfervations.  The  Thracians  have  been 
very  often  called  Scythians — Scotufa  is  nearly  related 
toScoHis — the  arc  not  unlike  the  Gael  in  found  ; 

the  Geloni  painted  themfelves — The  Geloni  and  the 
Bifaltgs,  near  Scotufa,  drank  the  blood  of  horfes  and 
'milk  curdled  together :  the  Scots  of  Ireland  have  fre¬ 
quently  eat  of  the  fame  compolition,  if  common 
fame  has  not  belied  them.  A  writer  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  fhews  that  the  Geloni  and  Bifalta,  and  confe- 
quently  the  inhabitants  of  Scotufa,  gave  into  this 
pratTice 

*  Bifaltae  quo  more  folent  acerque  Gelonus, 

Cum  fugit  in  Rhodopen,  atque  in  dcferta  Getarum, 

Et  lac  concretum  cum  fanguine  potat  equino.  Vjrg.  Geor.  iii. 

Not 
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Not  to  inffl  on  the  conjedlures  of  thofe  who  give  a 
Scythian  origin  to  the  name  of  Scots,  it  is  evident 
that  at  beil  it  is  no  more  than  an  idle  fancy  to  bring 
the  Scots  from  either  Scandinavia  or  Spain,  till  the 
learned  are  able  to  difcover  the  Scots  among  the  old 
inhabitants  of  thofe  difl^nt  countries.  The  geogra¬ 
phers  and  hiftorians  of  ancient  times  condemn  thofe 
two  fyftems,  by  their  total  lilence  on  that  head ;  and 
a  hypothefis  of  this  kind  can  never  ftand  on  fo  feeble 
a  foundation  as  the  diftortion  of  the  word  Scythns  'K 

'  After  all,  it  muftbe  confelTed,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  any  fatisfacTory  etymology  of  the 

*  It  was  on  the  fame  falfe  principles  that  thelrifh  Ihewed  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  Spain  ^  but  the  affinity  between  the  names  Hibernia  and 
Iberia  is  no  more  than  the  fhadow  of  a  proof  for  fupporting  their 
ideal  genealogy.  The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  ifland  are  to  be 
derived  from  its  weftern  fituation,  from  the  wintry  temperament  of 
its  air  and  climate.— It  may  be  likewife  obferved,  that  the  firft  fyllable 
of  the  Latin  word  Hibernia  is  always  long  in  the  Latin  profody,  and 
the  firft  fyllable  of  Iberia  fhort.  From  this  circumftance  it  may, 
with  fome  fhew  of  probability,  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  were 
ftrangers  to  the  relation  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  IriOi.  To  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Greek  name  of  Ireland,  that  is  lerne  or  louerna,  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  which  fignifies  Holy,  is  furely  no  more  than  a 
groundkfs  fancy,  though  embraced  by  a  learned  gentleman.  Had  it 
come  from  that  epithet,  it  muft  have  been  written  with  an  afpiration, 
like  Hiera,  one  of  the  Agates,  and  Hiera,  one  of  the  CEolian 
ifiands.  One  of  the  rivers  in  Spain  is  called  lerna  by  Mela.  Ireland, 
tike  that  river,  was  called  lerna,  from  the  Celtic  word  Hr,  that  is 
Weft  ;  and  the  name  of  by  which  it  has  been  always  knov/n  by 
the  Irifti  and  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  is  manifeftly  a  compound  of 
Jah,  JVfJi,  and  In,  Tjland. 
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name  of  Scots.  -It  has  puzzled  the  moil  eminent  anti¬ 
quaries  that  Britain  has  produced;  and  therefore  I 
think  it  no  difhoiiour  to  me  to  fail  in  a  point  where 
men  of  much  greater  abilities  have  not  fucceeded. 

Varro  and  Dionylius  HalicarnalTenfis  difagree  in 
their  opinions  concerning  the  etymon  of  Italia :  nor 
are  the  derivations  given  of  Gallia,  Hifpania,  or 
Grcecia,  more  certain.  What  fhall  we  make  of 
Europa,  Afia  and  Africa  ?  Camden^  with  all  his  eru¬ 
dition  and  indefatigable  induftry,  was  greatly  embar- 
ralTed  by  the  names  Coritani,  Silures,  and  many 
more  nations,  who  made  a  very  conliderable  figure  in 
the  country,  which  he  illuftrated  with  vafl;  pains  and 
equal  fuccefs.  Scaliger  and  Vofiius,  Grotius,  Bochart, 
and  Menage,  have  been  very  often  unfuccefsful  in 
their  endeavours  to  folve  difficulties  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  reafon  why  the  Scots  fliould  be  affiamed 
to  acknowlege  that  the  origin  of  their  name  is  in¬ 
volved  in  darknefs  ;  while  that  of  Rome,  the  Queen 
of  nations,  remains  utterly  inexplicable.  Plutarch 
found  and  left  it  fo.  Solinus  gives  no  lefs  than  four 
different  etymons,  all  equally  unfa  tis  fa  dory.  Why 
the  capitals  of  Britain,  France  and  Portugal,  have 
been  of  old  called  Londinum,  Lutetia  and  Olyfippo, 
are  queftions  which  have  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently 
cleared  up,  and  probably  never  fliall. 

All  we  know  with  certainty  concerning  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Scot  amounts  to  this,  that  it  mufi;  have  been 

at 
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at  firfl  a  term  of  reproach,  and  confequcntly  framed 
by  enemies,  rather  than  aflumed  by  the  nation  after¬ 
wards  diftinguiflied  by  that  name.  The  Highlanders, 
the  genuine  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Scots,  arc  abfo- 
lute  ftrangers  to  the  name,  and  have  been  fo  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  All  thofe  who  fpcak  the  Gaik  lan¬ 
guage  call  themfelves  Albanich,  and  their  country  Alba, 

Contumelious  appellations  have  been  given  in 
all  ages  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  whole  bodies 
of  people,  through  fpite,  or  a  fatirical  plcafantry  na¬ 
tural  to  the  human  race.  The  PcBones  of  Macedonia 
were  a  quarrelfomc  race  of  men,  and  therefore  were 
called  Posones.  The  Proteftants  of  France  and  the 
Low  Countries  were  nick-named  Hugenots  and  Gueux^ 
becaufe  their  advcrfarics  iludied  to  make  them  ridi¬ 
culous  and  contemptible.  It  is  ncedlcfs  to  multiply 
inflances.  The  fame  ill-natured  humour  has  been 
hitherto  general,  and  will  always  continue  fo. 

The  Pi(5ls,  who  poflelTcd  originally  the  northern 
and  eaftern,  and  in  a  later  period,  alfo  the  more 
fouthern  diviflons  of  North  Britain,  were  at  firft  more 
powerful  than  the  Caledonians  of  the  well.  It  is 
therefore  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pi6ls,  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  malevolence  and  pride,  were  ready  enough 
to  traduce  and  ridicule  their  weaker  neighbours  of 
Argyle.  Thcfe  two  nations  fpokc  the  fame  language. 
In  the  Galic  tongue  Scodc  fignifics  a  corner,  or  fmall 
divifion  of  a  country.  A  corner  of  North  Britain 
is  the  very  name  which  Gyraldus  Cambrcnlis 

P  2  gave 
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gave  the  little  kingdom  which  the  fix  fons  of  Muredus 
King  of  Ulfter  were  faid  to  have  eroded  in  Scotland*. 

SCOT,  in  Galic,  is  much  the  fame  with  little  or 
contejnptibh  in  Englifli  ;  and  Scottan,  literally  fpeaking, 
fignifies  a  fmall  flock  j  metaphorically  it  Hands  for  a 
fnfall  body  of  men.  For  fome  one  of  the  reafons 
couched  under  thefe  difparaging  epithets,  their  mali¬ 
cious  or  fneering  neighbours  may  have  given  the 
opprobrious  appellation  of  Scot  to  the  aneeflors  of 
the  Scots  nation. 

The  Allemans  of  Germany  were  at  firfl  an  ignoble 
multitude,  or  a  motley  compofition  of  many  different 
tribes  and  nations.  For  that  very  reafon,  the  reproach¬ 
ful  name  of  Allemans  f  was  framed  by  thofe'  who>. 
hated  and  defpifed  them.  But  the  deformity  of  that 
defignation  was  afterwards  covered  with  laurels,  like 
the  blemifh  which  gave  C^efar  fo  much  pain  5  and  the 
whole  Germanic  body  is  now  proud  of  a  title,  thought 
at  firfl  difhonourable.  In,  the  fame  way  it  may  be 
naturally  fuppofed,  that  the  people  of  Albany  were,, 
after  a  courfe  of  ages,  reconciled  to  the  once  difpa¬ 
raging  name  of  Scots,  upon  finding  that  all  others 
nations  agreed,  in  diflinguifhing  them  by  it.. 

It  is  generalfy  believed  that  the  Fids  derived  their, 
appellation  from  their  charaderiflical  cuflom  of 
painting  their  bodies..  This  opinion  feenis  to  be 

■*  The  kingdom  of  Argyje,  according  to  his  information. 

Allemans,  q.  All-mam,  a  compofuion  of  nations. 

2  fupported 
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fupported  by  an  expreffian  of  Claiidian  ;  who  fhews, 
in  another  place,  that  the  Pi^ls  continued  the  old 
practice  of  drawing  the  figures  of  animals  on  their 
limbs,  after  it  had  been  aboliflied  in  South  Britain  f . 
But  when  the  fafhion  of  painting  in  the  fame  way 
was  univerfal  in  Britain,  it  may  be  aflted,  Why  were 
not  all  the  inhabitants  called  Pi6is  by  the  Romans  ? 
Why  were  the  Caledonians  of  the  Eaft  diRinguillied 
by  a  name  to  which  thofe  of  the  Weft  had  the  fame 
right ;  for  it  is  certain  they  ufed  the  Glajiimi  of  Pliny, 
and  the  Vitrtwi  of  Mela,  in  common  ?  PiBi  is  no  more 
than  an  epithet :  and  as  Virgil  would  have  been  guilty 
of  an  impropriety,  had  he  called  either  the  Geloni 
or  Agathyrfi,  Pidli,  without  fpecifying  the  particular 
nation  to  which  he  applied  that  epithet,  fo  the  Romans 
in  Britain  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  fame  foie-- 
cifm,  had  they  called  the  Eaflern  inhabitants  of  Cale¬ 
donia  PiBi,  without  annexing  a  noun  fubflantive  to> 
the  adje(5live. 

Upon  weighing  thefe  difficulties,  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  the  name,  out  of  which  the  Romans- 
framed  the  defignation  of  PiBi^  was  originally  a-  BrL 
tiBi  one,  and  of  a  very  different  fignification  from  the 
Latin  word,  which  is  equivalent  to  Painted  in  Englifhi 
The  name  was  very  probably  framed  by  the  Scots  to- 
the  Wefl,  or  the  Mceat^  to  the  South?:  and.  as.it  maye 

*  Hie  leves  Mauros,  nec  falfo  nomine  Piclos,, 

Edomit.  ‘ 


i' - Ferroque  notatas 

Periegit  exanimes  P.ifto  moriente  figuras. 


Ci^aujjian. 

have- 
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have  been  impofed  after  the  expedition  of  Severus,  it 
is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  it  was  unknown  to  all 
the  Roman  writers  till  the  very  end  of  the  third 
century. 

After  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  the  dedgn  of  con¬ 
quering  North  Britain  feems  to  have  been  totally  laid 
alide  by  the  Romans.  The  frequent  competitions  of 
rival  Emperors,  the  public  diftradlions  unavoidably 
attending  fuch  Contefts,  and  a.  long  fucceffion  of 
Princes,  foolifh,  wicked  and  inactive,  muft  have 
diverted  their  attention  to  other  objedls.  The  barba* 
rians  of  Caledonia  had  fenfe  enough  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  advantages  which  an  adminiftration,  fo 
feeble  and  uncertain,  muft  have  afforded  them.  They 
made  frequent  incurfions  into  the  Roman  provinces, 
and  met  with  little  oppofition.  Not  long  after,  Con- 
ftantius  Chlorus  came  from  the  Continent  into  Britain, 
with  an  intention  to  make  war  upon  them ;  but  he 
died  at  York,  before  this  defign  could  be  executed.  It 
was  probably  much  about  that  time  that  the  Romans 
difcovered  that  the  moft  confiderable  nation  among 
the  unconquered  Britons  was  called  Pidich,  a  word 
correfponding  in  found  with  the  Pi6ii  in  Latin :  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  Eumenius,  the  panegyrift,  is  the 
firft  Roman  author  who  mentioned  that  people  under 
this  new  name. 

In  philological  inveftigations  of  this  kind,  it  is 
much  eafier  to  difapprove  of  the  conjectures  of  others, 
than  to  offer  a  more  rational  one  to  the  public.  But 
o  as 
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as  new  opinions,  which  turn  only  on  verbal  criti- 
cifm,  are  very  innocent,  though  perhaps  they  may  be 
ill  founded,  I  fhall  venture  to  give  a  new  etymon  of 
the  name  of  Pi6iL 

The  Highlanders,  who  fpeak  the  ancient  language 

of  Caledonia,  exprefs  the  name  of  that  once  famous 

nation,  who  were  at  laft  fubdued  by  the  Scots,  by  the 

word  Pi6iich,  They  could  not  have  borrowed  this 

epithet  from  the  Romans ;  for  the  illiterate  part  of 

« 

the  Highlanders  have  no  idea  that  the  Romans  were 
in  this  illand,  or  ever  exifted :  yet  the  name  now 
under  confideration  is  very  familiar  to  their  ears. 
One  of  the  ideas  affixed  to  the  word  PiBdich,  or  PiBich^ 
is  that  odious  one  which  the  Englifh  exprefs  by  the 
word  Plunderer,  or  rather  Thief.  Therefore  it  is  not 
improbable  that  their  neighbours  may  have  given 
that  title  to  a  people  fond  of  depredation :  and  Dion 
gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  barbarians  of  North 
Britain  took  a  peculiar  pleafurc  in  robberies  ;  nor 
was  this  character,  in  thefe  davs  of  violence  and 
ignorance,  attended  with  much  infamy  :  if  the  robber 
had  the  addrefs  to  form,  and  the  fpirit  to  execute  his 
unjuft  fchemes,  he  was  rather  proud  than  afliamed 
of  his  condiuft :  all  the  honefty  required  at  .  his 
hands,  was  not  to  encroach  on  the  property  of  a 
friend  or  ally  *. 

Thofe  who  may  imagine  that  robbery  was  efleemed  more  lionour- 
able  among  the  ancient  Pids  than  among  the  other  rude  nations  of 
mankind,  may  confult  Thucydides,  p,  3.  b.  i. 


Among 
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Among  the  'Princes  and  chieftains  whom  Virgil  has 
'brought  to  the  aCrftanee  o«f  Turnus,  we  find  fome 
who  bear  a  perfect  refemblance  to  the  plundering 
heroes  of  Pidlavia.  The  picture  which  the  poet  has 
'.drawn  of  Ufens  and  his  people  may,  without  any 
impropriety,  be  applied  to  the  ancient  Caledonian 
tribe  now  under  confideration. 

Et  te  montofae  mifere  in  praelia  Nerfse, 

Ufens,  infignem  fama  et  felicibus  armis : 

Horrida  praecipue  cut  gens,  afiuetaque  multo 

Venatu  nemorum,  duris  iEquicula  glebis 

Armati  terram  exercent,  femperque  recentis 

Conve^Tare  juvat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto» 

ViRG.  ^n.  7, 

The  Brigantes  of  South  Britain,  the  Brigantes  of 
Ireland,  tlie  Brigantii  near  the  Alps,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Brigantium  in  Spain,  derived  their  names 
from  Brigand  J,  a  Celtic  word,  which  fignifies  a  robber. 
The  French  have  retained  the  original  word  in  their 
language  ;  and  the  Englifli  have  the  word  Brigantine, 
which  properly  fignifies  a  vefiel  ufed  by  pyrates. 

Sextus  Pompeius  obferves,  that  thieves  were,  in 
the  language  of  Gaul,  called  Cimbri ;  and  according 
to  Plutarch,  robbers  went  under  the  fame  name  in 
Germany.  The  Cimbri  had  a  firong  propenfity  to 
robberies  of  a  private  nature,  as  well  as  to  that  fpecies 
of  depredation  which  goes  under  the  name  of  war 

f  See  Bullet.  Did.  Celt.  Fol.  2d,  p.  211. 
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and  public  conquefl.  But  if  the  Cimbri  of  Germany, 
and  the  Brigantes  of  South  Britain,  have  borrowed 
their  refpedlive  names  from  their  defire  of  booty,  or 
their  fuccefs  in  plundering,  it  is  far  from  being  incre¬ 
dible  that  a  Caledonian  people  might  have  been 
called  Pi^tdich  by  their  neighbours,  for  their  uncom¬ 
mon  dexterity  in  the  fame  way. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  Borderers  of  England 
and  Scotland  diflinguiflied  themfelves  for  many  ages, 
by  pillaging,  plundering,  and  laying  whole  countries 
wafte.  In  time  of  war  thefe  ravages  may  have  been 
in  fome  meafure  excufable. — But  even  after  truces  and 
pacifications  had  been  folemnly  ratified,  the  fame  bar¬ 
barous  pra6lices  were  too  fafliionable  on  both  fides  to 
be  defifted  from ;  efpecially  as  they  were  attended 
with  honour  and  encomium,  rather  than  punifli- 
ment  or  difgrace.  '  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that 
this  practice,  though  manifeftly  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  was  tolerated,  and 
perhaps  encouraged,  till  the  accefiion  of  James  to 
the  throne  of  England  *. 

The  explications  I  have  ventured  to  give  of  the 
names  PicTs  and  Scots  may  be  defective  ;  but  they  can 
hardly  be  more  fo  than  thofe  etymologies  which  have 

*  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  the  ancient  Selgovas  of  Scotland,  who 
I  '.y  North  of  the  Engiifli  Brigantes,  were  lb  called  from  the  wo  d 
Seal^^  which,  if  literally  taken,  fignifes  Huntings  and  meta'  horicaily 
Theft.  The  Gadini,  who  were  at  no  great  dillance  from  the  Seh 
govre,  feem  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  Cadichin  in  Galic,  that  is  to 

fav,  robbers  or  thieves. 

* 


been 
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been  infilled  on  by  men  who  may  be  juftly  called  the 
oracles  of  erudition  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  may 
be  likewife  faid  that  I  have  dwelt  much  longer  on  this 
fubje(d:  than  its  importance  deferves.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  common  fenfe  to 
determine,  whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  the 
Picls  derive  their  name  from  a  Britifli  word,  than  from 
a,  Latin  epithet 

Strabo,  though  a  very  judicious  critic,  hiftorian,  and  geogra¬ 
pher,  imagined,  very  inconfiderately,  that  the  Germans  received  their 
name  from  their  being  as  like  their  neighbours  of  Gaul  as  if  they  had 
been  their  Brothers-German.  Bede,  though  a  Saxon  himfelf,  and  the 
mofl:  eminent  fcholar  of  his  time,  entertained  a  fancy  that  the  name 
Anglus  fhould  be  traced  up  to  the  Latin  word  Angulus,  or  a  Corner. 
This  conceit  was  little  better  than  the  puns  of  Pope  Gregory  at  Rome, 
upon  the  words  Angli  and  Angeli,  Deiri  and  De  i’ra,  Aeh'a  and  Alle- 
lujaf.  Andean  it  be  matter  of  wonder  that  Claudian  fhould  have 
found  the  etymon  of  the  Pidlilh  name  in  the  Latin  tongue,  efpecially 
as  thefe  Caledonians  were  painted,  and  as  the  analogy  between  the 
Britifh  word  Pi^ich  and  the  Roman  Pi^i  was  fo  very  clofe  ? 

t  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef,  lib,  2.  cap,  i. 
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DISSERTATION  X. 


The  Highlanders  Strangers  to  .the  National  Name 
of  Scots. — Call  themfelves  Albankh^  or  ancient 

Britons _ Ga^,  or  Celtse. — Obfervations  on  the 

Irifhj  Galic  and  Welch  Languages. 

ROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding 


didertation,  it  appears,  that  the  names  of  Pi6is 
and  Scots  were  impofed  on  the  two  nations  into 
which  the  Caledonians  were  divided,  fome  time  before 
the  Romans  deferted  Britain,  by  the  malevolence  of 
their  neighbours  to  the  South,  or  rofe  from  the  ani- 
mofities  which  fubiifted  between  themfelves.  The 
indigenal  name  of  the  Caledonians  is  the  only  one 
hitherto  known  among  their  genuine  defcendants,  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland. — They  call  themfelves 
Albanich  to  this  day.  All  the  illiterate  Highlanders  are 
as  perfe6l  Grangers  to  the  national  name  of  Scot,  as 
they  are  to  that  of  Parthian  or  Arabian.  If  a  com¬ 
mon  Highlander  is  aflced,  of  what  country  he  is,  he 
immediately  anfwers,  that  he  is  an  Alhankh,  or  Gael. 


0^2 


It 


the  scots  called  albanich 


It  is  unnecefTary  to  produce  authorities  to  iliew  that 
the  ifland,  which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Bri¬ 
tain,.  was  in  early  ages  called  Albion.  To  fearch  for 
a  Hebrew  or  Pluenician  etymon  of  Albion  has  been  the 
folly  of  fome  learned  writers.  In  vain  have  fome 
attempted  to  derive  it  from  the  wdiite  clhTs  near 
Dover,  or  from  a  Greek  word  which  fignihes  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpecics  of  grain,  or  from  a  gigantic  fon  of  Nep¬ 
tune.. 

In  the  Celtic  language,  of  which  fo  many  different 
dialedts  were  diffufed  over  all  the  European  nations  of' 
the  Weft  and  North,  and  let  me  add,  the  Scythians  of 
Afia,  the  vocable  or  Alba,  fignifies  High:  Gf  the* 
Alpes  Grajce,  Alpes  Pceninte,  or  Penninse,  and  the  Alpes 
BaltaTnicsc,  every  inan  of  letters  has  read. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Scotland,  Alp,  fignifies, 
invariably,  an  eminencei  The  Albani  near  the  Cafi- 
pian  fea,  the  Albani  of  Macedoiij  the  Albani  of  Italy, 
and  the  Albanich  of  Britain,  had  all  the  fame  right  to 
a  name  founded  on  the  fame  charadferiflicaLreafonr, 
the  heighth  or  roughnefs  of  their  refpecTive  coun-^ 
tries.  The  fame  thing  may  be.  faid  of  the  Gaulifix. 
Albici  near  Mafiilia. 

The  Celtic  was  undoubtedly  the  language  of  the* 
Belgic  Gaul.  For  this  \ve  have  the  authority  of 
Strabo.  That  from  the  Belgic  divifion  of  Gaul  the 
firfi;  colony  muft  have  tranfmigrated  into  South  BrE 
tain,  mult  be  readily  allowed.  The  vicinity,  of  the 

two 
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two  countries,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  palTage,  is  an 
argument  in  this  cafe  equal  to  a  demonflration.  It 
was  natural  enough  for  men,  who  had  been  once 
fettled  in  the  low  plains  of  Belgium,  to  give  the  name 
of  AJba^  or  Albin,  to  Britain,  on  eomparing  the  face  or 
a}:)pearance  of  it  to  that  of  their  former  country. 
Men  who  had  come  from  the  Netherlands  would  mofl 
probably  have  called  this  new  world  AIbhi  in  an 
oblique  cafe,  and  Alba  in  the  nominative.  And  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  almofl  all  the  local  names  of  the 
Celtic  tongue  are  energetical,  and  deferiptive  of  the 
peculiar  properties  or  appearance  of  places. 

The  Greeks  became  in  fome  degree,  acquainted 
with  Britain,  and  its  original  name,  long  before  the 
Romans  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  either. 
Agreeably  to  the  genius,  of  their  language,  the  for¬ 
mer  naturally  gave  a  new  termination  to  and 

their  Albiori  mull  have,  in  procefs  of  time,  pafTed  to 
the  Romans.  But  the  true  Celtic  name  of  the  iflan'd 
having  travelled  gradually  into  the  remoter  parts  of 
it,  was  there  retained,  by  a  race  of  plain,  uncivilized 
men,  who  having  no  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks, 
and  very  little  with  the  Romans,  adhered  invariably 
to  their  mother  tongue,  and  particularly  to  the  local 
names  wBich  had  been  tranfinitted  to  them  by  their- 
anceRors.. 

That  all  the  territories  once  poffelled  by  the  old 
Caledonians  were  formerly  called  Alba  in  Galic,  and 
Albania  in  the  Latin  of  latter  ages,  is  certain,  beyond 

contra-- 
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'^contradidlion.  In  the  little  ancient  Chronicles  of 
Scotland,  publilhed  by  Innes  at  the  end  of  his  Cri¬ 
tical  Ellay,  they  go  frequently  under  that  name  ^ ; 
and  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  who  v/as  the  iirfl 
•  Monarch  of  Caledonia,  is  called  the  firfh  King  of 
Albany,  in  fome  old  Latin  rhimes  often  quoted  f. 
But  had  the  Scots  of  Britain  come  originally  from 
Ireland,  their  Latin  name  would  have  been  very  pro¬ 
bably  Hiberni,  and  their  Galic  one  undoubtedly 
remain  Erinich. 

\ 

After  the  Germans  had  conquered  the  fouthern 
divilion  of  Britain,  to  thofe  who  remained  of  the  old 
inhabitants  they  gave  the  name  of  Weales  and  Gauls, 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  of  Brittones,  in  the  Latin 
of  the  times  ;  while  they  themfelves  thought  it  more 
honourable  to  retain  their  hereditary  appellations  of 
Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes. 

Among  the  moll  illullrious  nations  of  antiquity, 
few  have  been  equal,  and  fcarce  any  fuperior,  to  the 
Gauls,  in  military  glory.  Sallull  makes  no  difficulty 
of  acknowleging,  that  in  this  refpedl  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  Romans  J.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
they  had  great  merit  in  that  way.  Yet  the  Franks 
had  too  .high  a  regard  for  their  own  genuine  fame, 
,and  too  profound  a  veneration  for  their  ancedors,  to 

Tnnes’s  Cric.  EfTay,  in  his  Appendix,  Num.  i,  &c. 

F  Primus  in  Albania  fertur  regnaffi  Kenethus, 

Filins  Alpini,  prcel  a  multa  gerens. 

J  Sallull.  in  Catilina,  cap.  iiii. 
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afTiime  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  pofTef- 
fcd  themfelves  of  their  country.- 

To  flrengthen  the  obfervation  I  am  to  make,  it  is- 

almoft  needlefs  to  m-ention  the  lonians  of  Alia,  the 

\ 

Phocasans  of  Gaul,  the  Boii  of  Germany,  the  Longo- 
bardi  of  Italy,  the  Belgae  and  Atrebates  of  South -Bri-- 
tain.  All  thefe,  and  other  innumerable  colonies, 
who  left  their  native  countries,  and  planted  them-' 
felves  in  foreign  regions,  made  a  point  of  retaining, 
the  proper  names  of  thofe  nations  from,  which  they 

were  originally  fprung. 

) 

Had  the  Scots  of  Britain  been  a  colony  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  fpite  of  all  the  hard  things  faid  by  Strabo, 
Mela,  Solinus  and  others,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old 
Hibernians  5  nay,  if  the  univerfal  confent*  of  man- - 
kind,  inllead  of  three  or  four  ancient’  writers,  had , 
agreed  in  calling  the  Irilh  favages,  cannibals,  atheifls, 
and  llrangers  to  every  virtue  under  heaven,  the  Scots, 
notwithllanding,  would  have  admired  their  anceltors  . 
fuperllitioully,  and  retained  their  name,  rather  than 
degrade  themfelves  into  ^  Albanich,'  But  no  Britilh 
Scot  has  ever  yet  called  himfelf  an  Hibernian  in  a 
learned  language,  nor  Ermich  in  his  own  ^  mother 
tongue.  Every  Scot  who  underdands  the  Galic  calls  ' 
himfelf,  as  I  obferved  before,  either  Gael,  that  isy  one  ■ 
of  the  Ctltx,  ox  Albanich,  in  other  words,  a  •genuine: 
Briton.  ze. 


I 
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-Not  all  the  fenlible  and  quaint  obfervations  of 
civilized  times  will  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the 
bulk  of  a  people  the  high  opinion  they  entertain  of 
themfelves,  for  their  connexion  with  renowned 
•national  anceftors  ;  and  in  every  country  national 
ancedors  have  a  great  deal  of  traditional  fame.  It  is 
-true,  the  merit  of  remote  progenitors  is  fometimes 
very  fmall,  frequently  dubious,  and  always  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  partial  ficTions  of  their  pofterity. 

The  founders  of  Rome  v/ere  a  very  flagitious  race: 
the  vagabonds  that  alibciated .with  them  an  ignoble 
and  abandoned  rabble.  Thieves,  ruffians,  defperadoes, 
bankrupts,  cow-keepers,  fhepherds.  Raves,  raviffiers 
of  women,  murderers  of  men,  opprefibrs  and  ufurp- 
ers,  were  the  anceflors  of  the  lords  of  the  world 
Yet  the  Romans  were  extravagantly  vain  and  proud 
of  their  origin.  All  other  nations  were  in  fome 
degree  influenced  by  the  fame  puerile  weaknefs. 

But  in  the  annals  of  mankind  it  is  perhaps  impof- 
fible  to  find  a  nation  more  vain  in  this  refpedl  than 
the  old  Irifli.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  antediluvian  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Ireland,  and  not  to  mention  the  ParthoIaT 
nians,  Nemedians  and  others,  the  ideal  connection 
they  had  with  Scythian  Kings,  Egyptian  Princeffes, 
and  Iberian  heroes,  infpired  them  with  a  very  high 
idea  of  their  own  dignity,  and  perhaps  with  a  propor- 

^  Maiorum  primus  quifquis  fuit  ille  tuorum, 

Aut  pallor  fuit,  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo. 

JuvEN.  Satyr,  viii.  ad  finem. 
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tionable  ^con tempt  for  almofl  every  other  people. 
Had  the  Scots  of  Britain  been  the  real  pofterity  of  a 

people  fo  extravagantly  fond  of  their  ideal  national 

✓ 

anceftors,  is  it  reafonable  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  rejedled  the  name  of  Hibernians  or  Erinich  with 
fcorn,  and  preferred  that  of  Albanich,  a  name  which 
the  Picfts  and  old  Caledonians  mull  have  carried  in 
common  with  them  ? 

From  the  appellation  Kymri,  Cumri  or  Cumeri, 
invariably  retained  by  the  Wellh,  it  has  been  con¬ 
cluded,  and  with  reafon,  that,  inflead  of  being  de- 
fcended  from  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans, 
or  other  interlopers  into  Britain,  they  are  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  ancient  Gomerians  or  Cimbri.  What 
therefore  fliould  hinder  antiquaries  from  concluding 
likewife,  the  argument  being  exadlly  the  fame,  that 
the  Scots  of  Britain,  who  without  interruption  retained 
through  all  ages  the  name  of  Alhanich^  are  fprung 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Albany ^  and  confe- 
quently  were  genuine  Caledonians  ?  The  Welfh  have 
preferved  their  original  Celtic  name.  The  High¬ 
landers  of  North  Britain  retained  the  firll  appellation 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ifland.  It  will 
be  afted  perhaps,  why  the  Welfli  have  not  retained 
the  appellation  of  Albanich.  I  fhall  offer  a  few  remarks 
to  clear  up  that  difficulty. 

It  is  certain  that  the  languages  fpoken  by  the 
people  of  North  Wales,  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  by  thofe  commonly  called  the  wild  Iriffi, 

R  arc 
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are  the  moll  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
tongue  now  extant.  The  Cornifli,  Armorican,  and 
Bifcayan  dialects,  mull  yield  the  preference  to  the 
former  three,  however  certain  it  is  that  in  thefe  dia¬ 
lects  fome.  true  Celtic  words  have  been  preferved 
hitherto,  which  the  Welili,  Highlanders,  and  Irhlr,, 
have  totally  loft. 

By  the  fuifrage  of  reafon,  and  from  the  experience 
of  nations_  and  ages,  we  find  that  the  language  of  a* 
people  out  of  the  way  of  foreign  invafions,  and  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  commerce  and  civil  life, 
has  the  bell  chance  of  continuing  the  fame,  or  at 
lead:  of  undergoing  the  fewefl  alterations.  Remote 
ifles,  fecured  by  tempefluous Teas,  and  mountainous' 
tracTs  of  land,  environed,  with  rocks,  woods,  and. 
moraffes,  defended  by  a  warlike,  race  of  men,  and 
fterile  enough  to  difcourage  the  avarice  or  ambition' 
of  firangers,  are  the.befi;  means  to  fix  and  perpetuate, 
a  language. 

I 

It  is  true,  no  fituation  of  country  can  fecure  a  Ian-' 
guage  altogether  from  the  injuries  of  time,  from  the  ' 
arbitrary  power  of  fafliion,  and  from  the.  common 
fate  of  every  fublunary  thing.  Some  words  mufi;  be  im-  - 
ported  by  firangers,  fome  created  by  whim.  Some  will' 
rife  out  of  new  difcoveries,  and  others  mufi  be  framed 
to  exprefs  new  ideas  conveyed  by  new  objecfis.  Lan¬ 
guage,  in  fhort,  even  independent  of  the  mixture  of 
nations,  mufi  be  in  a  fiate  of  fluctuation.  But  after 
all  that  can  be  faid  to  prove  the  natural  and  accidental 
2  infiabiliry 
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inftability  of  language,  rocks,  feas  and  defarts,  igno¬ 
rance,  flerility,  and  want  of  commerce,  are  its  befl 
prefervatives,  next  to  valuable  books,  and  permanent 
records. 

Whether  Wales,  Ireland,  or  the  mountainous 
parts  of  North  Britain,  have  retained  the  Celtic  the 
nearefh  to  its  original  fimplicity,  purity,  or  Rrength, 
is  a  quellion  which,  like  all  other  matters  of  verbal 
criticifm,  is  more  amuling  than  ufeful,  and  differently 
refolved  by  the  learned  in  that  way.  Of  thefe  fomc 
have  declared  for  the  country  firfl  named,  others  have 
determined  the  controverfy  in  favour  of  the  fecond, 
while  the  third,  unfortunate  in  many  refpe6ls,  and 
particularly  in  its  fcarcity  of  domeflic  writers,  has 
been  entirely  left  out  of  the  queflion. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  had  long  and  bloody  eontefls  with  the 
ancient  Kymri.  In  fpite  of  all  the  brave  flruggles 
they  made  for  liberty,  and  the  honour  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  certain  they  were  enflaved  by  the  firfl  of  the 
nations  jufl  mentioned,  and  brought  under  total  fub- 
je6lion  by  the  lafl.  The  intercourfe  they  had  with  the 
other  two  was  too  confiderable  not  to  affe6l  their  lan¬ 
guage  in  fome  degree. 

The  Norwegians  and  Danes  made  flrong  and  fiic- 
cefsful  efforts  in  Ireland.  By  them  were  tlie  principal 
towns  or  cities  there  built.  Turgefius  and  his  army 
made  confiderable  acquifitions  there,  and  was  cruelly 

Ft  2  opprefiive. 
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oppixfllve.  The  Haflciiings  and  Normans  could  never 
be  totally  exterminated  out  of  that  country.  One  of 
the  braved  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  Brian  Boroimbe^ 
loll  his  life  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cluantarf,  light¬ 
ing  againll  thefe  foreigners.  The  Hibernian  anti¬ 
quaries  are  agreed  in  complaining  bitterly  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  made  a  dreadful  havock  of 

I 

their  churches,  monalleries,  feminaries  of  learning, 
and  books.  The  u^ars,  commerce,  and  intermarriages 
of  the  Irilla  with  the  Eaderlings,  mull  have  had  fome 
conliderabJe  influence  on  the  language  of  Ireland. 

The  Norwegians  and  Danes  did  likewife  infeft  Scot¬ 
land  for  a  courfe  of  ages,  made  a  conquefl:  of  the  Wef- 
tern  Hies,  and  eredled  a  principality  there,  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Man,  as  that  ifland  was  the  feat  of  their 
linall  empire  in  North  Britain.  But  fome  of  the  High¬ 
land  dillridls  upon^  the  Weftern  continent  of  Scotland 
were  never  fubjedled  to  any  foreign  yoke ;  nor^has  the 
language  of  thefe  dillricfls  been  either  exterminated,' 
or  till  of  late  corrupted  in  any^conlider able  degree,  by 
an  intermixture  of  that  tongue  which  has  been  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  more  civilized  provinces  of  this  kingt  - 
dom  for  feven  centuries  back,^ 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  Irilh  and  Wellli  ^ 
dialedls  of  the  Celtic  tongue  are  more  copious  than., 
the  Galic  of  thefe  diftridls  of  North  Britain  which  I 
have  jull  mentioned.  I  lhall  allow  likewife  that  the 
two  former  dialecTs  were  better  polilhed,  and  ren¬ 
dered  perhaps  more  harmonious.  The  countries  in 

which. 
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which  they  were  fpoke  produced  many;  books,  and- 
eneoiiragcd  men  of  letters.  But  from  thefe  very 
confiderations,  it  may  perhaps  with  reafon  be  inferred, 
that  they  reeeded  farther  from  the  limplicity  of  the 
original  language  than  thofe  who  had  neither  oppor¬ 
tunities  nor  inclination  to  refine  or  enrich  it.  Is  it  not 
certain  that  one  of  the  academies  of  France,  and  the 
many  books  publifhed  by  the  members  of  it,  have 
contributed  much  to  defiroy  what  they  call  the  old 
Gaulifh  tongue  in  that  country  ?  And  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  the  modern  univerfities  of  England  and 
Scotland  have,  together  with  other  caufes,  almofi; 
totally  altered  the .  language  brought  by  the  Saxons 
from  Germany,  and  onee  common  to  much  the  greatefi; 
part  of  the  firfi:  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  to  the  mofi  ^ 
confiderable  divifion  of  the  laft. 

I"sHALL  not  carry  the  parallel  between  the  Welfh, 
Irifh,  and  Galic,  much  farther.  They  only  who 
underftand  the  three  languages  perfectly  have  a 
right  to  decide  in  this  difpute.  Let  me  only  ob- - 
ferve,  that  the  learned  author  of  the  Archseologia 
Britannica,  one  of  the  ablefi:  judges  the  republic  of 
letters  has  produced,  made  no  fcruple  to  fay,  though 
a  Welfhman  himfelf,  that  if  the  Irifh,  Scotch,  and  . 
Welfh,  are  compared  with  the  ancient  language  of 
Gaul,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  agree  lefs  with  it 
than  the  other  two.  Certain  it  is  that  the  meaning  of 
many  Celtic  v/ords  which  have  been  preferved  by  the 
Roman  writers,  and  particularly  names  perfonal  and 
local,  the  fignification  of  which  has  confounded  the  ' 

Ikill.  - 
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•Ikill  of  our  befl  antiquaries,  may  be  eafily  difcovered 
by  thofe  who  are  no  more  than  indifTerently  conver- 
fant  in  the  Galic. 

To  exemplify  the  general  pofition  laid  down  by  the 
author  of .  the  A.rch2eologia,  the  word  Ifca,  once  fo  com¬ 
mon  ill  South  Britain,  Ifca  Silurum,  Ifca  Damnojiiorum^ 
\1fca  Legionis  Secundis,  and  fo  on,  common,  I  mean,  in 
time  of  the  Romans,  lignifies  plainly  Water  or  a  River, 
in  the  Galic  and  Irifh.  The  Welfh  have  loll  the  ligni- 
fication,  and  almoll  the  ufe  of  that  word,  which  is 
'Uifce  in  the  languages  juft  named,  and  Wyjk  in  that  of 
the  old  Kymri.  For  that  reafon  the  learned  Cambden 
was  not  able  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  Ifca,  in  the 
names  mentioned  above.  But  in  all  the  divifions  of 
Britain  were  many  rivers  which  had  no  other  names 
than  the  general  appellatives  of  Uijk,  Avon,  Wy  and 
Taw  In  Scotland  are  many  fucli  which  are  called 

Ejk, 

*  The  largefl  river  in  Scotland  is  called  laiv  in  the  Galic,  the  mod: 
noted  rivers  in  Wales  are  called  and  the  Thames,  the  noblefb 

river  in  Britain,  was  undoubtedly  called  Tamh  in  the  old  language  of 
the  country.  Tamh  fignifies  the  ocean,  or  great  Tea,  in  Galic,  and 
Morlatich  has  the  fame  meaning  in  the  Wellb.  I  am  perfuaded  that 
thefe. rivers  obtained  the  names  now  mentioned,  becaufe  they  are  ocean 
dike,  or  feas,  if  compared  to  fmaller  dreams  ;  jull:  as  the  Hebrews, 
and  fometimes  the  Romans,  gave  the  name  of  a  Tea  to  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  frefh  water.  For  the  fame  reafon  was  the  Tagus  of  Lufitania 
fo  called  •,  the  Taio  of  the  prefent  times,  a  word  which  comes  nearer  to 
the  old  Celtic  name  of  that  river.  Here  likewife  it  may  be  obferved 
that  the  Biirice  of  the  Alpine  regions,  the  Burins  of  Spain,  and  the 
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EJk,  though  corruptly,  to  this  day.  In  England  are 
feveral  Avons,  and  many  fmaller  waters  which  have 
*Li<y  for  their  final  fyllable,  as  there  is  a  large  navi¬ 
gable  one  diflinguiflied  by  the  fame  appellative.  In 
the  compound  names  of  South  Britain,  we  often  find 
Ex',  for  example,  Exeter,  which  anfwers  to  Ejk  of 
Scotland.  In  Yorkfliire  is  a  rivulet  called.  Wyjke,  and 
in  Monmouthfliire  is  a  larger  fiream  which  goes  under- 
the  name  of  Wyjk, 

Cambden  has  been  at  fome  pains  to  prove  that  the 
word  Bracccs,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  Celtic  one, 
fignifying  a  party-coloured  garment,  is  preferved  -  to 
this  day  in  fome  manner  by  the  Welfh,  Brati  in  their 
language  being  the  fame  with  foul  tattered  clothes. 
The  learned  antiquary  made  this  remark,  together 
with  many  more  in  the.  grammatical  way,  to  prove 
that  the  language  of  South  Britain  was  of  old  the  fame 
with  that  of  Gaul.  How  far  he  has  fucceeded  in  the 
comparifon  drawn  between  Bracers  and  Brati,  I  fliall 
not  fay..  But  in  the  Galic  tongue,  the  word  Braccan^ 
is  in  common  ufe  to  this  day,  and  the  idea  affixed  to ' 

Buranius  of  Gaul,  are  all  appellative  nouns,  derived  from  the  Celtic 
v/ord  Bur  or  water  and  I  add  farther,  that  almofl:  all  the  large  rivers  > 
in  Europe  have  the  vocables,  Avon^  Jfc,  or  Bur,  either  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  of  their  names,  though  much  dilguifed  by  the  inflections  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

*  Braccan  is  that  kind  of  upper  garment  ufed  by  the  Highlanders,- 
which  the  Englifh  call  Plaid  it  is  derived  from  the -adjeCtive  Breac, 
fignifying  ^arty-colotired^ . 

it 
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it  explains  what  the  Gauls  meant  by  their  Braccas 
much  better  than  many  learned  critics  had  been  able 
to  do. 

We  are  told  by  FeRus  Pompeius,  that  the  ffather  of 
Roman  eloquence,  and  his  anceftors,  had  the  name 
Tullius  from  a  cataradl  near  the  feat  of  the  family.  In 
the  Galic,  a  flood  or  torrent  like  that  which  tumbles 
down  from  a  cataradt,  is  exprefled  by  the  word  Tuille, 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  that  the  Welfh 
have  preferved  a  word  of  the  fame  found  and  import 
in  their  language.  It  is  hardly  neceflTary  to  obferve 
further  that  the  Gauls  were  once  pofleflTed  of  many 
places  in  Italy,  and  mull  have  left  many  local  names 
behind  them,  fome  of  which  are  extant  to  this  day. 

To  conclude  this  tedious  philological  difcuflion:  it 
is  certain  that  many  words  in  ufe  to  this  day  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  once  ufed  in  common  by 
the  Britons  of  the  South,  and  the  ancient  Celtse, 
though  now  difcontinued  in  the  language  of  Wales. 
From  the  whole  I  draw  this  conclufion :  that  the  Welfh 
may  have  loft  in  their  language  the  appellation  of 
Albanich,  though  once  common  in  their  country,^  in 
the  fame  manner  that  they  loft  the  remarkable  vocable 
.Uifcj  and  many  others  that  could  be  fpecified. 
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DISSERTATION  XI. 


of  the  Genius,  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Caledonians,  PiAs  and  Scots. 

HE  Caledonians  made  war  their  great  ftudy, 


1  and  the  principal  bufinefs  of  life.  Agriculture 
was  entirely  negle(5led,  or  but  faintly  profecuted,  and 
the  commercial  arts  were  hardly  known  among 
them.  The  chace,  an  exercife  manifellly  fubfervient 
to  a  military  life,  was  their  favorite  amufement.  A 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  pleafures  and  advantages 
arifing  from  fuch  a  courfe  of  life,'  gave  them  an 
uncommon  degree  of  agility,  vigour  and  patience  to 
bear  fatigue.  Dio  fays,  that  they  ran  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  fwiftnefs,  and  fuftained  cold,  hunger  and  toil, 
with  an  amazing  conllancy.  Herodian  calls  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  North  Britain,  incomparably  brave,  and 
infatiably  fond  of  daughter.  Let  hillory  determine, 
whether  they  were  ever  conquered,  or  whether  the 
Lords  of  mankind,  the  Romans,  were  fo  bravely 
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repulfed  by  any  other  nation,  except  the  Parthians  of 
the  Eaft,  and  the  Germans  of  the  Weft 

It  muftbe  allowed,,  that  the  particular  lituation  of* 
the  Caledonian  territories  gave  great  difadvantages  to 
any  enemy  that  invaded  them  ;  and  it  is  alfo  certain, 
that  the  very  fame  circumftance  inured  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  all  the  hardfhips  incident  to  a  military  life. 
The  people  of  Numantia,  whofe  dominions  were  con¬ 
fined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  mountains, 
gave  much  more  trouble  to  the  Roman  arms  than 
Antiochus  the  Great,  and  the  prodigious  hoft  which 
he  collected  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Alia.  The  genius 
of  every  foil  naturally  transfufes  itfelf  into  the  fouls 
and  bodies  of  its  inhabitants.  Caledonia  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  life  which  we  call  bar¬ 
barous.  Its  forefts  and  mountains  produced  game  in 
abundance.  The  feverity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
rugged  face  of  the  country,  tended  to  ftrengthen  the 
body,  and  inure  the  mind  to  hardfhips.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  however  difagreeable  they  may  appear 
in  this  age,  were  highly  favourable  to  that  martial 
fpirit  which  fubfifted  among  our  anceftors  ;  and  what 

*  An  author,  who  has  done  honour  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
as  well  as  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth,  has  touched  this  fub- 
jeft  with  the  ufual  felicity  of  his  poetical  genius. 

Roma  fecuri  geris  pr^tendit  maenia  Scotis. 

Hie  fpe  progreffus  pofita  Carrontis  adundam 

Terminus  Aufonii  fignat  divortia  regni,  &c. 

Buchanan  in  Epithalamio  Franc.  Valef.  &  Mar.  Scot.  Reg. 

Avould 
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would  render  Caledonia  but  a  poor  acquifition  to  the 
Romans,  was  the  only  means  of  its  defence  againft 
them. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fay,  with  certainty,  at  what  time 
the  Caledonians  began  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Under 
the  reign  of  Severus  they  were  abfolute  llrangers  to 
agriculture.  They  thought,  like  their  Celto-Scythian 
brethren  of  Germany,  *  “  That  he  who  acquires, 
with  the  continual  fweat  of  his  brow,  what  might  be 
purchafed  all  at  once  with  a  little  blood,  is  deftitute 
of  fpirit,  genius  and  feeling. — One  could  more  eafily 
perfuade  them  to  brave  all  the  perils  of  war,  than  to 
toil  at  the  fpade,  or  wait  for  the  flow  returns  of 
Autumn.” 

Their  food  was  the  natural  produce  of  an  unculti¬ 
vated  country,  the  flefli  of  tame  animals,  venifon, 
fifh,’  milk,  and  the  fpontaneous  growth  of  their 
fields  and  woods.  We  cannot  believe,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Strabo,  though  a  very  exaft  and  judicious 
writer,  that  fome  Britons  were  barbarous  enough  not 
to  have  known  the  art  of  curdling  milk :  nor  is  it 
credible  that  they  had  an  irreconcileable  averflon  to 
fifli,  though  they  had  it  in  fuch  plenty  in  their  feas 
and  rivers.  Solinus  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ebudse  lived  on  milk  and  fifh  only. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to’  obferve,  that  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  luxury  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient 

*  Tacitus  de  mor.  Geirn,  c.  xivr. 
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inhabitants  of  Caledonia.  One  of  their  methods  of 
preparing  the  flefh  of  animals  killed  in  hunting,  is 
very  exadlly  deferibed  by  Mr.  Maepherfon,  the  tranf- 
lator  of  Oflian’s  Poems.  The  fame  method  was  prac- 
tifed  in  Ireland.  Nor  is  that  fpecimen  of  our  ancient 
cookery  much  unlike  that  which  hitherto  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  modern  Highlanders,  on  their  hunt¬ 
ing  parties 

*  The  Scots  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  not  degenerated  much 
from  the  fimplicity  of  their  forefathers  in  the  article  of  living.  In  the 
reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Sir  James 
Douglas,  invaded  the  North  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  feledl  body 
of  men  inured  to  battles  and  fatigues.  After  thefe  adventurers  had 
penetrated  farther  than  Durham,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages  in 
their  progrefs,  Edward  the  Third  law  the  neceflity  of  appearing  againd 
them  in  perfon.  The  two  armies  came  at  laft  very  clofe  to  each  other, 
being  divided  only  by  the  river  Were.  They  watched  each  other’s 
motions  for  feveral  days,  without  coming  to  a  decifive  adlion.  At 
length,  after  Douglas,  with  a  few  ruen  of  approved  refolution,  had 
performed  an  extraordinary  feat  of  prowefs,  the  Scots  quitted  their 
camp,  and  marched  off  toward  their  own  country.  Some  of  the 
Englifli,  either  to  gratify  curiofity,  or  in  expedlation  of  booty,  took 
a  view  of  the  Scottifli  camp,  and  found  there  three  hundred  bags 
made  of  raw  deer-lkins,  with  the  hair  on  them,  and  all  thefe  full  of 
water  and  flelh,  for  the  ufe  of  the  men.  The  bags  were  contrived  fo 
as  to  anfwer  the  defign  of  kettles.  They  found  likewife  a  thoufand 
wooden  fpits,  with  meat  on  them,  ready  to  be  roafted.  Such  was  the 
luxury  of  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  at  the  diftance  of 
little  more  than  four  ages  back,  and  fo  well  was  their  tafte  calculated 
for  a  military  life.  See  Buchanan  and  Abercromby,  under  the  reign 
of  Robert  Bruce. 

We 
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We  learn  from  Csefar,  that  the  Britons  of  the  South 
ufed  brafs  plates  and  rings  of  iron  by  way  of  money ; 
it  is  probable  their  neighbours  of  the  North  adopted 
the  fame  cuftom.  Herodian  writes,  that  they  held 
the  laft  of  thefe  metals  in  the  fame  degree  of  eftima- 
tion  which  other  nations  placed  on  gold.  Virius 
Lupus,  one  of  the  lieutenants  or  pro-prsetors  employed 
by  Severus  in  Britain,  purchafed  a  peace  from  them 
with  money.  Agricola  and  his  troops  had  probably 
taught  them  the  ufe  of  coin. 

The  Britons  of  the  South  began  to  underdand  the 
ufe  of  the  mint  foon  after  the  Romans  came  firfl: 
among  them.  There  are  extant  to  this  day  feveral 
coins  belonging  to  their  own  native  Kings,  particu¬ 
larly  Cunobiline  and  Cara(5lacus.  The  firll  of  thefe 
Princes  was  cotemporary  with  Auguftus,  and  the 
latter  with  Claudius.  If  there  were  any  pieces  of 
money  coined  in  North  Britain  within  eight  or  nine 
centuries  after  that  period,  they  are  entirely  loll  or 
deftroyed. 

The  riches  of  the  Caledonians  confided  wholly  in 
cattle.  The  cafe  was  much  the  fame  in  feveral  other 
countries,  long  after  the  world  had  been  fufficiently 
peopled.  An  ancient  author  obferves,  in  his  account 
of  Geryon,  King  of  Spain,  whom  Hercules  plundered 
of  his  cattle,  that  in  thofe  times  herds  were  ac- 
counted  the  only  wealth^.  And^Varro,  the  mod 

f  •  ^  m 
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learned  writer  of  his  age,  derives  pecunia,  the  Roman 
word  for  money,  from  pecus,  which  fignifies  cattle. 

It  is  after  property  is  long  eftablillied,  and  fome 
degree  of  commerce  introduced,  that  money  becomes 
the  Randard  of  wealth  among  nations.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fociety,  mankind  do  not  think  a  piece  of  . 
metal  an  equivalent  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Should  I  be  permitted  to  give  my  opinion  concerning 
the  origin  of  coin,  I  would  trace  it  to  that  fuperftition 
which  is  inherent  in  human  nature  in  rude  times. 
The  firft  coin  was  probably  a  portable  image  of  a 
Divinity,  which  was  worfhipped  by  a  community. 
The  beauty  of  the  metal,  and  the  facred  awe  arifing 
from  the  figure  of  a  God,  firfl  gave  value  to  that  kind 
of  medals  in  the  eyes  of  the  favage  ;  and  as  enthu- 
liafm  often  gets  the  better  of  the  love  of  property, 
he  would  not  fcruple  to  exchange  his  horfe,  or  his  ox, 
for  that  Icon  of  the  power  he  adored. 

Ambition  has  been  known,  in  every  flage  of  fociety, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  follies  and  weaknefTes  of 
mankind. —  Kings,  obferving  the  reverence  paid  to 
thofe  medals,  by  degrees  fubftituted  their  own  image, 
inftead  of  that  of  the  God,  and  by  their  authority 
flampt  a  value  upon  what  we  now  call  coin.  From  that 
time  forward  money  became,  as  it  were,  the  repre- 
fentative  of  property  5  and  the  great  convenience  it 
affords,  from  the  eafe  with  which  it  can  be  carried, 
made  mankind  almofl  univerfally  adopt  it  as  the 
ftandard  of  wealth. 


It 
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It  is  probable  that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
North  Britain  imported  the  arts  of  hufbandry  from 
the  neighbouring  Roman  province.  The  advantages 
arifing  from  fo  great  an  improvement  would  have 
foon  convinced  them  of  their  former  ignorance  :  but 
among  men  inured  to  idlenefs,  rapine  and  war,  an 
art,  cumberfome  at  fir  ft,  and  afterwards  flow  in 
rewarding  the  labourer’s  toil,  would  have  made  no 
very  rapid  progrefs. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  the  rife  and 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  North  Britain,  it  is 
certain  that  the  inhabitants  were  numerous,  robuft, 
high-fpirited,  and  martial,  and  confequently  well 
fed.  They  muft  have  had  therefore  fome  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  with  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  *.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  no  country 
could  be  better  adapted  for  an  uncultivated  life  than 
the  hills,  vallies,  rivers,  woods  and  lakes  of  Caledo¬ 
nia.  The  inhabitants  had  np  appetites  of  their  own 
creation  to  gratify :  happy  in  their  ignorance  of 
refinements,  and  by  nature  philofophers  enough  to 
reft  fatisfied  with  a  competency.  If  their  fare  was  at 
fome  times  fcanty,  that  difadvantage  was  rendered 
.eafy  to  them,  by  parfimony  and  patience,  or  was 
fufticiently  compenfated  by  the  abfence  of  luxury  in 
all  feafons.  Want  and  toil  could  never  enfeeble  their 
bodies,  or  fhorten  their  lives,  fo  much  as  the  excefles 

*  See  Sir  Robert  Sibbald’s  Mifcellanea  eruditse  antiquitads — De 
Radice  Chora. 
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arifing  from  aifluence  have  done  elfewhere.  All  the 
accounts  of  antiquity  allow,  that  they  were  among 
the  ftrongeft,  and  healthieft,  and  braved:  men  in  the 
world. 

In  whatever  degree  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scot¬ 
land  pofTelTed  the  necelTaries  of  life,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  remarkably  hofpitable.  Hofpitality  is  one 
of  thofe  virtues,  which,  if  not  peculiar  to,  is  mod; 
commonly  met  with  in  a  Rate  of  barbarity.  It  is 
after  property  has  taken  abfolute  pofleffion  of  the 
mind,  that  the  door  is  £hut  againll  the  ftranger.  The 
Highlanders  of  our  own  time  are  beyond  comparifon 
more  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  and  more  ready  *to 
receive  them  into  their  houfes,  than  their  more 
civilized  countrymen.  Their  manner  of  fhewing 
this  generous  difpofition  may  carry  along  with  it,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind,  a  degree  of 
rudenefs  ;  but  it  is  an  honed;  rudenefs,  and  expredive 
of  that  primeval  fimplicity  and  goodnefs  of  heart 
which  they  derive  from  their  anceftors  the  old  Cale¬ 
donians. 

“No  people  in  the  world,  fays  Tacitus,  indulge 
themfelves  more  in  the  pleafure  of  giving  a  kind 
reception  to  friends,  neighbours  and  ftrangers,  than 
the  old  Germans.  To  drive  away  the  flranger  from 
one’s  door,  is  accounted  a  grofs  impiety.  Every  one 
entertains  according  to  his  wealth ;  and  after  the  hod: 
has  adied  his  part  generoudy,  he  diredts  his  gued;  to 
the  neared:  good  family,  and  attends  him  thither, 

without 
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without  any  previous  invitation.  This  intrufion  is  fo 
far  from  giving  offence,  that  they  are  both  received 
with  the  greatefl  franknefs  and  civility.  There  is  no 
diflindlion  made  between  the  acquaintance  and 
ftranger,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  hofpitality  are  con¬ 
cerned 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cufloms 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  would  be  tempted 
to  think  the  celebrated  writer  drew  this  good-natured 
picture  from  them.  It  was'  once  univerfally  a  cuftoin 
among  them,  nor  is  it  yet  totally  difeontinued,  to 
accompany  their  guefts  to  their  next  neighbour’s 
houfe,  and  there,  as  it  were,  to  refign  thenisto  his 
care  and  protection. 

So  far  were  the  old  Highlanders  from  denying  any 
man  the  benefit  of  their  roofs  and  fireftdes,  as  they 
exprefs  themfelves,  that  many  of  them  made  a  point 
of  keeping  their  doors  open  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.'  They  thought  it  inconfiflent  with  the  rules  of 
honour  and  hofpitality  to  afk  the  flranger  abruptly, 
from  what  quarter  of  the  world  he  came,  or  what 
his  bufinefs  was.  This  queftion  could  not  be  decently 
put  till  the  year’s  end,  if  the  family  in  which  he  fo- 
journed  was  opulent,  and  the  guefl  chofe  to  flay  fo 
long. 

If  it  is  an  error  to  beftow  too  much  praife  on  the 
good  qualities  of  our  anceflors,  it  is  alfo  unjull  to 

*  Tacit.  De  mor.  Germ.  cap.  xxi. 
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deny  them  every  virtue,  becaufe  we  have  taken  it  in 
our  head  to  call  them  barbarous.  Some  people  con- 
nedl  the  vices  and  virtues  of  mankind  with  the 
periods  of  fociety  in  which  they  live,  without  conli- 
dering  that  what  we  call  the  barbarous  and  polifhed 
flages  of  fociety,  equally  afford  a  field  for  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  good  or  bad  principles  of  the  human 
heart. — The  only  difference  feems  to  be  this  ^  Among 
barbarians  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  more  vigorous- 
than  in  polifhed  times ;  and  of  confequence,  their 
virtues  and  vices  are  more  Rrqngly  marked,  than 
thofe  of  a  civilized  people. 

The  old  Caledonians  were  much  addi(5led  to  rob¬ 
bery  and  plunder.  Their  poflerity  inherited  the  fame 
vice  through  a  long  feries  of  ages.  Another  high 
crime,  of  which  the  Caledonians  and  their  poflerity 
of  remote  times  flood  impeached,  was,  that  they  had 
their  women,  and  brought  up  their  children,  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  firfl  of  thefe  vices  was  countenanced  by 
neceffity,  the  opinion  of  the  times,  and  the  fituation 
of  thofe  who  were  plundered.  Property  mufl  be 
perfectly  eflablifhed,  before  the  lofs  of  it  can  be  hurt¬ 
ful,  or  an  incroachment  on  its  laws  is  followed  by^ 
difgrace.  Befides,  as  depredations  took  place  only 
between  different  tribes  and  nations,  they  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  war. 

With  regard  to  the  other  fpecies  of  immorality, 
with  which  Dion  and  Jerom  have  impeached  the  old 
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Caledonians,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  vice  to 
which  the  civilized  are  more  addidled  than  bar¬ 
barians.  It  is  only  when  luxury  prevails,  that  irre¬ 
gularities  of  this  kind  tranfeend  the  bounds  pre- 
feribed  by  nature.  Chadity  is  one  of  the  great  vir¬ 
tues  of  rude  life :  when  the  foul  is  a6live,  it  fel- 
dom  finks  into  fhameful  enormities.  Horace  has 
given  a  very  lively  piefture  of  thofe  impurities  which 
prevailed  in  his  own  time,  and  takes  occafion  to 
remark,  that  fuch  criminal  gallantries  were  very  far 
from  being  fafhionable  among  thofe  Romans  who 
defeated  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  and  Antiochus  the  Great. 

The  Caledonians  and  Scots,  like  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans,  were  remarkable  for  the  virtue  of  conjugal 
fidelity :  ‘‘  The  men  of  that  nation  contented  them- 
felves  with  one  wife  each,  excepting  fome  few  of  their 
great  ones  ;  nor  were  the  laws  of  wedlock  obferved 
with  greater  reverence  and  flridlnefs  among  any 
people.  The  nuptial  bed  was  defended  on  the 
females  fide  by  an  unconquerable  modefly,  which 
neither  public  aflemblies,  nor  private  entertainments, 
nor  love  epiftles,  had  any  opportunities  of  corrupting. 
Among  the  men,  no  one  made  a  jefl  of  vice ;  nor 
were  matrimonial  infidelities  called  the  way  of  the 
world  f 

*  Severa  illic  matrlmonia nec  ullam  morum  partem  magis  lauda- 
veris.  Nam  prope  foil  barbarorum  fingulis  uxoribus  content!  funt, 
cxceptis  admodum  paucis.  Tac.  De  mor.  Germ. 

f  Nemo  iliic  vitia  reddet :  nec  corrumpere  et  corrumpi  feculum 
vocamr.  Idem  ibidem,  cap.  19. 
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The  prejudice  of  Dion  and  Jerom  againfl  the 
Caledonians  or  ancient  Scots,  concerning  their  having 
their  wives  in  common,  has  fome  plaufible  founda¬ 
tion.  In  thofe  times  of  remote  antiquity,  it  is  Ycry 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Caledonians  were  not 
very  well  lodged.  The  whole  people  of  the  family, 
with  their  occafional  gueRs,  lay  on  rufhes,  on  the 
fame  floor,  and  in  the  fame  apartment.  This  cuflom, 
till  of  late,  prevailed  amongft  the  molt  uncivilized 
part  of  the  Highlanders,  and  was  once  univerfal  over 
Britain.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain,  by  the  prefent  rudefl  part  of  the 
Highlanders,  this  circumflance  of  fleeping  in  the 
fame  apartment  was  not  productive  of  that  conjugal 
infidelity  mentioned  by  Dion,  and  the  holy  fathei\ 

i  . . '  ■ 

;  i  4 

The  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  were,  in  Csefar’s 
time,  equally  unpolifhed,  their  domeftic  ceconomy 
much  the  fame,  and  their  habitations  jufl  as.  mean 
as  thofe  of  the  rudefl  Highlanders.  It  was  natural 
for-a  llranger,,  of  any  delicacy,  who  faw  the  whole 
family  lying  together  promifcuouRy,  upon  one  con¬ 
tinued  bed  of  rufhes,  fern,  or  leaves,  to  imagine  that 
the  wives  and  children  belonged  to  the  males  in 
.  common.  Hence  it  was,  that  Csefar  entertained  that 
falfe  opinion  of  the  South  Britons  :  and  hence  Dion 
and  Jeromes  opinion  with  regard  to  thofe  of  the 
North.  But  nothing  could  have  been  more  rafh  than 
ihe  conclufions  which  they  drew  from  thefe  appear¬ 
ances.  The  people  of  Germany  lay  almoR  indifcri- 

mihatelv 
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minately  together  in  the  very  fame  manner  * :  and 
we  have  been  already  told,  by  a  very  intelligent 
writer,  that  there  was  not  any  country  which  pro¬ 
duced  fewer  inftances  of  incontinence. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  how  far  the  Caledonians  may 
have  employed  themfelves  in  cultivating  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  The  Druids  f ,  thofe  great  teachers  of 
all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  were  fettled  among 
thorn  ;  and  it  may  be  prefumed  that  they  reafoned 
like  their  brethren  elfewhere,  concerning  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  univerfe,  the  magnitude  of  the 
celeftiat  bodies,  the  power  of  the  Gods,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  foul. 

It  does  not  appear  from  hiftory  that  the  Caledo¬ 
nians  had  any  public  games,  or  fchools  of  war ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  their  defcendants  ufed  exercifes  perfectly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Greek  Pentathla.  Thefe  were 
leaping,  running,  throwing  the  Jione,.  as  they  exprefs 
it  in  the  Galic,  darting  the  launce,  and  wreilling.  All 
thefe  dlverfions  were  peculiarly  fubfervient  to  a  mar¬ 
tial  life.  '  And  if  to.  thefe  exercifes  we  add  that  of 
hunting,  it  is  plain,  that  though  they  wanted  acade- 

*  In  omni  domo,  nudi  ac  fordidi  in  hos  artus  in  haec  corpora 
quaa  miramur  excrefcunt.  Inter  eadem  pecora,  in  eadem  humo, 
degunt,  &c.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  20. 

4  The  author  wrote  a  diflertation  on  the  Druids,  and  the  rites  of 
their  religion,  which  he  gave  to  the  late  ingenious  and  learned  Sir 
James  McDonald,  Baronet,  and  was  unfortunately  loft  or  miflaid* 
among  Sit  James’s  papers.. 
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mies,  their  military  talents  were  cultivated  to  very 
good  purpofe  ;  and  mull  have  been  confiderably 
improved,  before  they  bad  any  opportunities  of 
engaging  an  enemy.  • 

In  the  Highlands  and  Illands,  where  the  old  cuRoms 
of  the  Scots  maintained  their  ground  after  they  had 
been  long  abolilhed  in  the  reformed  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  moR  of  thofe  exercifes  were,  till  of 
late,  held  in  high  repute.  They  reckoned  fwiftnefs 
of  foot  one  of  the  moR  confiderable  accomplifhments. 
Nor  was  that  manner  of  thinking  peculiar  to  them : 
Homer  feldom  forgets  to  mark  out  this  charadleriRi- 
cal  quality  of  his  hero :  and  another  eminent  poet, 
in  his  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  gives  a 
peculiar  praife  to  thofe  Princes,  on  account  of  their 
fwiftnefs.  In  Homer  and  Virgil,  we  fee  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  Greece,  Phrygia  and  Italy,  fometimes 
deciding  their  fingle  combats,  and  the  fate  of  battles, 
by  throwing  of  rocky  fragments. 

The  old  Britons  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient 
on  many  occafions.  To  fit  them  for  this  method  of 
fighting,  a  large  round  Rone  was  placed  near  the 
gate  of  eveiT-  chieftain’s  houfe.  The  Rranger  who 
happened  to  lodge  there,  or,  if  a  man  of  rank,  the 
RrongeR  man  of  his  retinue,  were  regularly  invited  by 
the  hoR  to  try  the  power  of  their  fkill  and  Rrength 
on  that  fort  of  quoit. 
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Leaping  was  another  exercife  in  great  efleem 
among  the  Scots  of  former  days.  Every  chief,  who 
had  fpirit  enough  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  name 
and  fortune,  kept  a  band  of  young  and  active  war¬ 
riors  continually  about  his  perfon,  one  of  whofe  qua¬ 
lifications  it  was  neceffary  fhould  be  agility  in  this 
kind  of  exercife.  Thefe  warriors,  or  Cathern^  were 
conftantly  employed  in  manly  exercifes  and  recrea¬ 
tions  in  time  of  peace,  and  ferved  the  chief  as  a  kind 
of  body  guards.  Wreftling  was  their  great  and  fa¬ 
vourite  exercife.  Boys  were  inured  to  it  early,  and 
ftimulated  to  it  by  prizes  fuited  to  their  tafte  and  paf- 
fions.  When  one  chieftain  paid  a  vifit  to  another,  after 
the  firft  civilities  were  over,  the  wreftlers  retained  by 
each  came  firft  to  a  trial  of  fkill,  and  fometlmes  even 
to  blows,  unlefs  their  mafters  interpofed. 

There  were  declared  combatants  of  this  profellion, 
who  went  about  in  queft  of  adventures,  like  Amycus, 
Caftor  and  Pollux :  they  no  fooner  arrived  at  a  hamlet, 
than  they  challenged  all  the  inhabitants,  demanding 
a  tribute  to  be  immediately  paid,  or  a  fair  battle, 
without  any  favour,  as  they  always  exprefled  them- 
felves.  There  are  fome  men  now  living  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  who  have  feen  thefe  knight s-errant  j  and  we 
are  told,  that  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  chieftains 
in  the  Ifiands,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  ages  back, 
loft  his  life  in  fighting  a  champion  of  this  order. 
The  wreftler  had  affronted  his  whole  clan  :  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  honour  of  his  name,  the  chief  encountered 
and  overcame  him  j  but  by  too  violent  an  exertion  of 
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liis  Rrengthj  he  broke  a  blood  velTel,  and  inflantly 
expired.  ; 

•  ■  "  r 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Caledonians,  and  their 
defcendants,  had  a  particular  dexterity  in  managing 
darts  of  every  kind.  The  Scottifh  fpearmen  were 
famous,  like  the  archers  of  England.  The  battles 
fought  by  thefe  two  nations,  while  in  a  Rate  of  mu¬ 
tual  hoflility,  were  often  decided  either  by  the  fupe- 
rior  hcill  of  a  body  of  fpearmen  of  the  former,  or  that 
of  the  archers  of  the  latter.  Their  dexterity  in  hand¬ 
ling  thofe  weapons  mull ,  have  defcended  to  both 
nations  from  their  remoteft  anceftors. 

We  are  told  by  Herodian  and,  Dion,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  North  Britain  ufed  the  fpear  more  than  any 

_  '  r ' 

other  weapon.  The  latter  adds  a  circumftance, 
omitted  by  every  other  ancient  author  :  he  fays, 
that  there  was  a  piece  of  brafs,  in  form  of  an  apple, 
fixed  to  one  end  of  their  fpears,  which  they  fhook, 
to  terrify  the  enemy  with  its  noife.  I  have  converfed 
with  old  Highlanders,  who  have  feen  fpears  of  that 
conftrudlion.  The  name  they  gave  them  was  Trim- 
framnia.  The  critics  are  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  what  the 
Franiea  of  the  Germans  may  have  been  Tacitus 
fhews  that  it  was  a  fpear  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  contrived  like  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Caledonians.  The  Galic  name  juftifies  this  opinion. 
Dion’s  Brazen  Apple  was  called  Cnap-Starra  in  the 

*  Lipfitis,  in  his  notes  on  Tacitus  do  mor.  Germ,  cap.  6. 
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language  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  is,  a  Bofs,  like  that 
on  the  middle  of  a  hiield,  lludded  with  nails  of  brafs  * 

t 

From  the  obfervations  made  on  the  military 
cuftoms  and  manly  exercifes  of  the  Caledonians,  and 
their  pofterity,  in  the  more  early  ages,  it  may  be 
concluded,  were  hiftory  blent,  that  they  mult  have 
been  extremely  well  trained  for  war.  They  were 
certainly  flrangers  to  all  the  polifh  of  fine  life :  com¬ 
merce,  its  fruits  and  advantages,  were  abfolutely 
unknown  to  them  ;  nor  was  a  knowlege  of  thefe  arts 

*  Among  the  ancient  Scots,  the  common  foldiers  were  called 
Catherni^  or  fighting  bands.  The  Kerns  of  the  Englifii,  the  Kaitrine 
of  the  Scots  Lowlanders,  and  the  Catcrva  of  the  Romans,  are  all 
derived  from  this  Celtic  word.  The  Gauls  had  a  word  of  much  the 
fame  found  and  meaning.  We  learn’  from  tradition,  that  thefe 
Catherni  were  generally  armed  with  darts  zxxdi  jkians^  or  durks.  Thefe 
were  the  weapons  which  the  Caledonians  ufed  in  Dion’s  time.  The 
helmet  and  coat  of  mail  w^ere  reckoned  incumbrances  by  that  people, 
according  to  Herodian  ;  nor  can  I  find  out  that  they  were  in  fafhion 
among  their  pofterity,  till  the  Danes  and  Norvegians  began  to  infeft 
the  coafts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  by  thefe  Northern  invaders 
that  this  heavy  fort  of  armour  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  together 
with  the  weapons  commonly  called  hochaber  axes.  Thefe  w'eapons 
were  well  fteeled,  and  extremely  fiiarp,  and  deftrudive  in  the  hands 
of  ftrong  men.  Thofe  who  were  armed  with  fuch  axes,  and  with 
helmets,  coats  of  mail,  and  fwords,  went  under  the  name  of  Gallo- 
glaich^  (by  the  Englifh  called  GalloglaJJes.)  They  were  generally  men 
of  diftinguiftied  ftrength,  and  commonly  drawn  upagainft  the  enemies 
cavalry.  The  defignation  of  thefe  foldiers  proves,  that  the  Scots  and 
Irifti  borrowed  thefe  weapons  from  foreigners. 
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at  all  fo  necelTary  for  them,  as  the  virtues  which 
they  poireffed  are  for  men  in  a  civilized  Rate.  When 
a  Rate  is  invaded,  and  is  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey 
to  an  enemy  ; — when  the  freedom  and  very  exiRence 
of  a  people  are  at  Rake  ;  the  warrior,  and  not  the 
merchant,  is  the  ufeful  and  valuable  man.  Great  as 
the  bleRings  of  induRry  and  commerce  are,  they 
become  fatal,  when  they  overwhelm  the  martial 
genius  of  a  nation. 

The  people  of  North  Britain  were  in  a  Rate  of 
war  and  military  exertion  for  a  thoufand  years  after 
they  became  known  in  liiRory.  During  all  that  time 
they  had  their  freedom  and  fettlements  to  defend 
from  enemies,  foreign  or  domeRic.  The  fpirit  of 
the  times,  a  principle  of  juR  revenge,  or  the  laws  of 
neceflity,  taught  them  to  be  warlike,  and  perhaps 
barbarous.  Romans,  provincial  Britons,  Saxons, 
Danes,  Normans,  and  Englifla  foes,  made  frequent 
attempts  on  their  liberty  and  country.  When  the 
Pidls  and  Scots  began  to  difpute  for  the  empire  of 
Albany,  there  was  little  room  for  the  arts  of  peace  ; 
nor  was  it  poflible  to  cultivate  them  with  any  degree 
of  fuccefs.  After  the  Piets  had  been  fubdued,  the 
numerous  pirates  of  Scandinavia,  for  a  courfe  of 
three  hundred  years,  difeouraged  the  Scots  from 
minding  the  bufmefs  'of  agriculture  or  civil  life. 
Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  under  whofe 
reign  the  Norvegians  obliged  themfelves,  by  a  formal 
treaty,  to  abRain  from  all  future  hoRilities  agaiiiR 

the 
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the  dominions  of  Scotland,  the  kingdom  became  a 
fcene  of  unparalleled  miferies.  Two  fuccellive  com¬ 
petitions  for  its  crown,  and  the  cruel  ambition  of 
two  Englifli  Monarchs,  every  way  formidable,  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  field  of  blood  and  defolation.  The 
felfifli  views  of  two  regents,  during  the  long  capti¬ 
vity  of  James  the  Firfi,  the  long  minorities  of  his 
fucceflbrs,  their  conftant  difputes  with  powerful 
Barons  or  Lords,  too  great  to  be  loyal  fubjecTs  ;  all 
thefe,  and  many  more  unfavourable  circumfiances, 
co-operated  ftrongly  in  difcouraging  indufiry,  and  in 
encouraging  violence  and  bloodfiied. 

From  thefe  confiderations  it  follows,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  virtues  of  the  nation  were  of  the  military  kind. 
High-fpirited,  enterprizing,  and  fearlefs  of  danger, 
they  were  almofl;  continually  in  the  field,  carrying 
fire,  fword  and  defolation  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy,  defending  their  own  againfi;  foreign  invaders, 
or  fighting  the  battles  of  their  Kings,  Lords  and 
Chieftains,  againfi;  rebels  and  competitors. 

Those  among  the  Scots  of  former  generations  who 
pofiTefied  the  wealth  of  the  times,  maintained  dig¬ 
nity  of  character,  without  pageantry.  Their  houfes 
were  accefiible  to  the  firanger  and  the  difirelFed. 
Though  void  of  fuperb  decorations  and  a  dazzling 
fplendor,  they  were  adorned  with  numerous  bands 
of  bold  warriors,  who  palled  their  time  in  tliofe 
amufenients  and  exercifcs  I  have  fo  particularly 
defcribcd. 
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The  tables  of  the  old  Scottifh  Lords  and  Chieftains, 
however  ill  fupplied  with  exotic  delicacies,  abounded 
with  the  true  pleafure  of  entertainment.  The  real 
generofity  and  unaffedled  complaifance  of  the  open- 
hearted  holl  appeared  confpicuoufly  in  every  circum- 
llance,  and  gave  the  highefl  feafoning  to  the  repaft. 
Next  to  the  glory  ariling  from  martial  exploits,  the 
reputation  acquired  by  adls  of  hofpitality  was,  in 
thofe  ages,  elleemed  the  highefl  honour.  The  bards 
difplayed  the  whole  power  of  their  poetical  abilities 
in  celebrating  the  hero  and  beneficent  man  ;  and  they, 
in  meriting  the  praifes  beflowed  by  thofe  heralds  of 
farne.  The  great  men  emuloufly  drove  to  outvie 
one  another  in  the  manly  virtues.  A  portion  of  the 
fame  noble  ambition  fell  to  the  fhare  of  every  indL 
vidual,  according  to  his  rank  in  life.  That  is  poflibly 
the  happiefl  period  of  a  nation,  when  the  pradlice  of 
the  generous  and  martial  virtues  become  the  amufe- 
ment  and  object  of  every  member  of  a  community, 
in  proportion  to  their  refpedlive  fituations 

It  mufl  however  be  confefTed,  that  the  national 
vices  of  thofe  times  were  far  from  being  few ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  the  Scots  of  our  prefent  times 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  their  anceflors  in  many 
refpe6ls.  Property  is  now  under  the  protedlion  of  the- 
law ;  and  the  civil  magiflrate  poflefles  authority. 

*  In  the  old  Galic  there  is  but  one  word  for  a  brave  and  good  man, 
and  but  one  for  a  land-holder  and  an  hofpitable  man ;  which  fufK- 
ciently  demonftrates  the  ideas  the  ancient  Caledonians  entertained 
concerning  bravery  and  hofpitality. 

Agri- 
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Agriculture,  the  moll  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  lludied, 
and  has  made  great  progrefs.  Commerce  is  under- 
flood,  and  its  advantages  purfued.  The  mechanic 
and  manufacturer  furnifh  their  country  with  fevcral 
commodities,  either  ufeful  or  ornamental.  Arts  and 
fciences  are  patmnized  by  fome,  elleemed  by  all, 
and  with  ardor  purfued  by  many.  Murders,  rob- 
beries,  and  all  the  outrages  and  barbarities,  are  unfre¬ 
quent,  and  individuals  enjoy  that  liberty  which  has 
dilFufed  itfelf  over  the  whole  nation. 

But  notwithflanding  all  thefe  great  and  efiential 
advantages,  a  doubt  may  be  railed,  Whether  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  our  prefent  times  are  more  numerous,,^  more 
fublime,  more  generous  and  dilinterelled,  than  thofe 
of  our  anceftors,  in  the  dark  ages  of  barbarifm, 
poverty  and  confulion  ?  If  that  quellion  muft  be 
refolved  in  the  affirmative,  another  will  immediately 
rife  out  of  the  comparifon  y  and  that  is,  Whether 
our  vices  are  fewer,  or  lefs  unnatural  ? 

No  reafonable  man  will  deny  that  commerce  natu¬ 
rally  produces  an  infatiable  love  of  gain,  and  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  boundlels  paffion,  all  the  arts  of 
circumvention,  perjuries,  unmanly  deceits,  and  grofs 
frauds.  Avarice  and  luxury  are  infeparable  compa¬ 
nions  of  riches  :  nor  is  it  an  eafy  matter  to  keep 
haughtinefs,  infolence  and  impiety  at  a  due  diftance 
from  an  affluent  fortune.  The  fame  ingenious  arts 
which  improve  the  tafle,  and  polifli  the  manners, 
have  a  tendency  to  efleminate  the  foul,  fo  as  to 
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prepare  it  for  flavery.  The  refinements  of  good- 
breeding  and  infincerity  go  too  frequently  hand  in 
hand.  Falfe  learning  may  be  worfe  than  grofs  igno¬ 
rance.  That  philofophy  which  tends  neither  to 
ftrengthen  the  mind,  or  improve  the  happy  feelings 
of  the  heart,  is  worfe  than  the  infiindlive  feelings  of 
the  foul  of  the  favage. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  prove,  that  opu¬ 
lent  kingdoms  pofiTefs  a  greater  degree  of  virtue,  and 
confequently  of  happinefs,  than  the  petty  fiates  from 
which  they  rofe.  The  queftion  is  of  a  complex  na¬ 
ture,  and  would  require  a  longer  difeuffion  than 
would  fuit  with  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  bell  writers 
of  antiquity  have  declared  in  favor  of  what  we,  with 
great  impropriety  perhaps,  call  barbarous  times. 
Xenophon,  towards  the  end  of  his  Cyropoedia,  has 
difeufied  the  point  with  great  ability. 
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DISSERTATION  XII. 

A  Tradition  preferved  by  Bede  conlidered. — A 
Parallel  between  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the. 
Caledonians  and  ancient  Germans*  —  General 
Refledions  on  the  Subjedl. 

IT  was  an  eflablifhed  tradition  a  thonfand  years  ago, 
that  the  Pi6ls  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  divifion  of  Britain.  Bede  *  fays,  in  his  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  that  they  came  to  Caledonia  from 
Scythia^  the  European  part  of  which,  according  to 
Pliny  f  ,  comprehended  Germany.  The  authority  of 
the  venerable  writer  was  never  queftioned  on  this 
head ;  and  a  belief  has  ever  fince  obtained  that  the  Pidls 
were  a  different  race  from  the  Gauls,  who  pofTeffed 
the  Southern  parts  of  Britain.  Though  the  hypothecs 
of  deducing  the  origin  of.  the  Caledonians  from  the 

.  ^  Bede,  Hift.  Ecclef.  f  Pliny,  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.' 

old. 
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old  Germans  is  improbable,  on  account  of  the  diflance 
of  the  two  countries  from  one  another,  and  the  fmall 
progrefs  that  navigation  muft  have  made  in  fo  early 
a  period,  yet  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  J  on  that  fubjecR, 
weighed  fo  much  with  me,  that  I  examined  this 
fyftem  with  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

i 

The  refult  was,  a  parallel  which  I  drew  between 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  old  Caledonians,  and 
thofe  of  Germany,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus.  I  am  very 
fenfible,  that  all  nations  in  their  primaeval  Rate  are 
very  fimilar  in  their  genius,  cuftoms,  and  manners. 
Similar  fituations  will,  no  doubt,  create  an  identity  of 
ideas.  Hunting  and  war  feem  to  be  the  foie  bufinefs 
of  nations  in  rude  times,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  fur- 
prize,  that  there  fhould  arife,  from  thefe  occupations, 
a  great  affinity  not  only  of  fome  chara6Ieriftical  cuf- 
toms  but  even  of  language.  It  is  not  therefore  with 
a  delign  of  Rrengthening  the  tradition  preferved  by 
Bede,  that  I  give  this  parallel  to  the  public,  being 
perfuaded  that  a  fiiiiilarity  of  a  few  ftriking  cuRoms  is 
too  feeble  an  argument  for  deducing  the  Caledonians 
from  the  old  Germans,  when  common  reafon  declares 
againR  a  migration  of  this  fort  in  fuch  early  times. 

The  military  character  of  the  Caledonians  and  Ger¬ 
mans  were  very  fimilar.  As  they  fought  with  the 
fame  fpirit,  fo  they  ufed  the  fame  kind  of  wea¬ 
pons  ;  the  fword,  dart,  and  fhield.  Tne  fwords  of 

J  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  26, 
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Germany  were  long  and  unwieldy  Thofe  of  Cale¬ 
donia  were  equally  enormous.  It  was  this  very  cir- 
cumftance  that  gave  a  fatal  difadvantage  to  her  braveft 
fons  in  the  battle  they  fought  againft  Agricola  near 
the  Grampian  mountains  f  . 

We  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  the  German  fpear  was 
immoderately  long  J ;  and  every  one  gonverfant  in  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland  muft  know  that  the  fpear  ufed  of 
old  in  that  country  was  remarkable  in  point  of  length. 

Virgil  fpeaks  of  a  weapon  properly  Teutonic, 
which  he  calls  Cateia  §  .  All  the  commentators,  down 
from  old  Servius,  and  together  with  them  all  the 
compilers  of  di(5lionaries,  have  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  that  word.  Cateia  is  undoubtedly  of  a  Celtic  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  in  the  Galic  diale(5t  of  that  tongue,  fignifies 
a  fiery  dart^^  .  We  learn  from  Csefar  that  fuch  darts 
were  ufed  by  the  Perfians,  a  Belgic  nation  of  German 
extradl  f-j* ** . 

The  compofitions  of  their  ancient  bards  were  the 
only  records  known  to  the  old  Caledonians.  In  one  of 
thefe  compofitions,  Cuchullin,  the  fame  hero  that  is 
fo  much  celebrated  in  Ofiian’s  poems,  is  faid  to  have 

*  Plut.  in  Mario.  f  TacI^.  in  Vita  Agric.  c.  26. 

f  Ann.  1.  ii.  p.  49.  Ed.  Lips. 

§  Teutonico  ritu  Soliti  torquere  Cateias.  .®n.  vii,  v.  740, 

**  Bullet.  Didionnaire  Celt.  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

■ft  Tacit,  de  moribus  Germ. 
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killed  his  friend  Ferda  in  a  miftake,  with  a  dart 
kindled  into  a  devouring  jiame  hy  the  Jirength  of  vuind 

The  Caledonian  fhield  was  Ihort  and  narrow  f. 
That  of  Germany  was  contrived  in  much  the  fame 
manner  J  .  The  authority  of  that  excellent  writer  § , 
who  feems  to  have  fludied  the  real  charadler  of  the 
two  nations  better  than  any  other,  has  decided  this 
point. 

The  Germans  painted  their  fhields  with  beautiful 

colours  II .  The  old  Britons  adopted  that  cuftom.  The 
rhimes  of  our  ancient  bards  fpeak  frequently  of  floields 
Jlained  voith  red. 

Dio  relates  that  the  Caledonians  upon  whom  Seve- 
rus  made  war  were  armed  with  that  fort  of  dagger, 
which  the  Englilh.  call  Burk^  and  the  Welfh,  Irifli, 
and  Scots,  Bidog..  This  appears  likewife  from  an  an¬ 
tique  hone  dug  out  of  the  remains  of  Antonine’s- 
wall,  and  preferved  among  the  curiofities  belonging 
to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  On  that  done  are  exhi¬ 
bited  two  Caledonian  captives,  and  each  with  a  Burk 
hanging  down  before  him. 

r 

/ 

*  That  is,  by  a  blackfmith’s  bellows.  The  words  in  the  Galic 
original,  are  Gathhulig  and  Craofach-dhearg^  words  of  the  fame  import 
with  Caefar’s  jaculum  fervejadfum,  and  Virgil’s  Cateia  or  Ga-tie,  i.  e. 
Gath  or  Cath.^  a  dart,  and  tei^  of  fire.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
Galic  words  are  more  poetically  turned. 

f  Herod.  1.  iii.  47.  ^  Tacit.  An.  lib.  iii.  p.  47.  Vit.  Ag.  c.  36.. 

§  Tacitus..  11  Seneca,,  in  Apololocynthoifi. 
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I  CANNOT  fay  whether  all  the  Germanic  nations 
nfed  this  kind  of  dagger ;  hut  the  Saxons  certainly 
did,  if  we  may  credit  Windichindus,  an  author  born 
of  Saxon  parents  ^  ;  and  it  deferves  notice,  that  the 
pi6ture  of  a  Saxon  foldier,  as  it  is  drawn  by  that  author, 
is  in  every  one  of  its  lines  like  that  of  a  Highlander 
of  the  laft  age,  or  genuine  Caledonian. 

Herodian,  in  his  defcription  of  thefe  barbarous 
nations  of  Britain,  who  fought  againft  Severus,  takes 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  they  reckoned  helmets  and 
coats  of  mail  abfolute  incumbrances.  The  country 
they  inhabited  was  full  of  lakes,  morailes,  and  inac- 
ceffible  faflnefles,  and  that  was  the  reafon,  according 
to  him,  why  they  ufed  no  fuch  inftruments  of  de¬ 
fence  t .  But  the  true  reafon  feems  to  have  been 
either  a  brave  contempt  for  fuch  •  unmanly  impedi¬ 
ments,  or  a  natural  attachment  to  the  cuftoms  of  their 
forefathers.  The  Germanic  nations,  in  Trajan’s  time, 
had  very  few  coats  of  mail,  and  fcarce  any  helmets  J  . 
If  we  go  back  beyond  that  period,  it  may  be  prefumed 
they  had  none  at  all.  •  , 

Upon  a  comparifon  of  the  weapons  ufed  by  the 
Gauls  with  thofe  of  the  Germans,  it  will  be  ealily 
found  that  the  difference  was  very  confiderable :  and 
hence  fome  might  infer,  that  the  Caledonians  bor¬ 
rowed  the  fafhion  of  their  arms  from  the  latter  rather 
than  from  the  former. 

*  See  Cambd.  Brit.  Art.  Saxons.  f  Herod,  lib.  iii.  v.  47. 

f  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  p.  437.  Ed.  Lips. 
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The  fiiields  of  the  Gauls  were  long,  and  their  darts 
fhort.  To  prove  this  alTertion  feveral  paflages  might 
be  quoted  from  ancient  authors.  But  one  autho¬ 
rity  is  fufiicient ;  that  paflage  in  the  iEneid,  where, 
among  a  great  variety  of  very  beautiful  figures,  the 
pkTure  of  a  Gaulifh  foldicr  is  fo  finely  drawn  by 
V^irgil 

The  armies  of  the  old  Germans  were  made  up  of 
feparate  tribes.  Their  battalions  confifled  of  men 
who  had  a  natural  eonnedtion  with  each  other,  men 
who  had  the  fame  common  interefl:  in  view,  were 
engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits  of  glory,  and  ftrongly 
cemented  by  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  fame 
Chieftain.  Tacitus,  who  probably  underftood  the  art 
of  war,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  the  art  of  thinkings 
juftly,  feems  to  give  his  hearty  approbation  to  this 
part,  of  the  German  difcipline  f . 

“  In  a  day  of  battle,  fays  that  author,  the  Chieftain 
thinks  it  highly  difhonourable  to  yield.  His  warriors 
follow  his  path  in  the  field  with  the  moft  undaunted 
emulation  and  vigour.  To  die  for  him  is  their  utmoft 
ambition.  But  to  furvive  his  death,  and  to,  leave  hin\ 
dead  in  the  field,  are  actions  of  everlafling,  infamy 
and  difgrace.  The  Chieftain  fights  for  vidlory,  thq 
warriors  for  the  Chieftain  J 

^  Galli  per  dumos  aderant 

Duo  quifque  alpina  corufcant 

Gasfa  manu,  fcutis  protefli  corpora  longis.  -®neid  viii.  v.  660,  See. 

y  T^cit.  de.  txior.  Germ,  cap.  7.  f  Tacit,  ibid.  cap.  14. 

The 
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The  Caledonians  of  Agricola’s  time  were  made  up 
of  feveral  different  tribes,  and  thefe  headed  by  inde¬ 
pendent  Chieftains  or  Kings.  Galgacus  was  no  more 
than  one  of  thefe  petty  fovereigns.  An  univerfal 
monarchy  was  unknown  in  North  Britain  till  the 
ninth  century ;  and  after  that  form  of  government 
was  eflablifhed  there,  every  diftindt  tribe  or  fmall 
nation  fought,  in  a  day  of  battle,  under  its  own  Chief¬ 
tain  or  Lord.  Thefe  Lords  and  Chieftains  were 
accounted  the  common  fathers  of  the  nations  or  com-  ' 
munities  at  the  head  of  which  their  birth  and  merit 
had  placed  them.  They  were  the  great  protedlors  of 
all,  the  hope  and  dread  of  every  individual,  and  the 
common  center  of  union,  being  equally  dear  to  their 
kinfmen,  their  vallals,  and  their  clients.  It  is  natural 
to  believe,  without  having  recourfe  to  hiRory,  that 
their  friends  and  dependents  would  have  rifqued  their 
lives  in  the  fervice  of  their  Chieftains  with  greater 
zeal  and  alacrity  than  any  hireling  foldier  will  be  apt 
to  do  for  a  Prince  who  happens  to  wear  an  imperial 
Crown. 

Among  the  Germans  there  was  a  powerful  nation 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Arians,  of  whom  we 
have  the  following  account.  “  The  Arians  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  fierce,  and  they  Rudy  to  heighten  their  natural 
ferocity  by  the  help  of  art,  and  favourable  opportu-^ 
nities.  Their  fhields  are  black,  their  bodies  are. 
painted,  and  they  make  choice  of  the  darkeR  nights, 
for  fighting  their  battles.  The  confequence  is,  that 
by  the  horrible  appearance  they  make,  and  by  tile 
dxeary  afpecR  of  their  death-like  armies,  their  enemies; 

I  muR 
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muft  be  greatly  terrified :  nor  ^  an  any  of  thefe  fland 
out  againfl;  fuch  new,  and  ^  ae  may  fay,  infernal 
objedts ;  for  the  eyes  of  men  are  firfl  of  all  overcome 
in  battles 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  the  Caledonians  painted 
their  bodies  like  the  Arians,  and  with  the  fame  defign  : 
nor  will  it  be  denied  that  the  Britons  of  the  South 
were  once  addifled  to  the  fame  cuftom.  Were  we  to 
admit  the  German  extradlion  of  the  Pi6ls,  we  might 
alfo  fuppofe  that  this  cuftom  travelled  Southward 
from  Caledonia. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  the  fiidl  inha¬ 
bitants  of  South  Britain  came  thither  from  Gaul.  The 
vicinity  of  the  two  countries,  and  that  clofe  fimilarity 
which  the  Romans  found  in  the  religion,  language  and 
charaffer  of  the  refpeftive  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  are  the  arguments  with  which  Tacitus  endeavours 
to  eftablifh  this  opinion ;  and  thefe  arguments  are  more 
than  plaufible.,  But  whether  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  South  Britain  eame  in  general  from  the  Belgic,’ 
Celtic,  or  Aquitanic  divifion  of  Gaul,  is  a  point  which 
neither  hiftorians  nor  antiquaries  have  determined. 
That  they  came  from  the  Belgic  Gaul  is  undoubtedly 
the  mofl  probable  hypothefis.  But  fhould  it  be  fup- 
pofed  and  allowed,  that  the  three  feveral  divifions  of 
Gaul  fent  their  feveral  colonies  into  this  ifland,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  any  of  thefe  colonies  could 
have  imported  the  fafhion  of  painting  their  bodies. 
Their  mother  country  was  an  abfolute  Itranger  to  a 

*  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  43. 

cuilom 
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cuftom  fo  barbarous  when  they  became  firil  known 
to  the  Romans.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
the  cuftom  of  painting  faces  and  limbs,  to  ftrike  the 
enemy  with  terror,  arofe  firft  from  the  fuperior  bar- 
barifm  of  the  Caledonians,  and  travelled  Southward  to 
the  Britons,  who  had  come  in  a  later  and  more  civilized 
period  from  Gaul. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  divi- 
fions  of  Britain  muft  have  had  fome  intercourfe,  either 
in  a  hoftile  or  a  friendly  way.  And  Ihould  it  be  fuppofed 
that  the  Brigantes  of  South  Britain  were  more  than 
once  intimidated  by  the  horrible  figures  imprinted  on 
the  bodies  of  their  Northern  enemies,  and  of  courfe 
vanquifhed  in  feveral  battles,  it  was  natural  enough 
for  them  to  afiTume  the  fame  artificial  ferocity  which 
had  given  their  enemies  fo  manifeft  an  advantage. 
The  fafliion  of  painting,  being  thus  introduced  into 
South  Britain,  was  probably  diffufed  in  a  courfe  of  ages, 
over  all  that  part  of  the  ifland,  and  the  fooner  fo  that 
it  had  been  pradfifed  with  fuccefs  by  the  Brigantes,  a 
people  remarkably  brave,  numerous  and  powerful. 

Should  the  fuppofition  now  made  be  thought  not 
abfurd,  it  will  be  afked  in  the  next  place,  how  this 
barbarous  cuftom  of  painting  was  introduced  into 
Caledonia.  It  is  difficult  to  fay,  unlefs  it  arofe,  as  I 
have  faid,  from  the  fuperior  barbarity  of  a  people 
living  in  a  mountainous  country.  The  abettors  of  the 
Germanic  extradlion  of  the  Caledonians  might  draw 
a  plaufible  argument  from  fo  characfteriftical  a  cuftom* 
The  Arians  of  Germany,  and  the  Caledonians  of 

4  •  Britain,. 
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Britain,  were  men  of  much  the  fame  character.  Each 
of  thefe  nations  was  wild  and  ferocious.  Each  of 
them  took  care  to  heighten  their  innate  ferocity  by 
the  help  of  art.  Both  nations  exerted  their  whole 
flrength  of  ingenuity,  in  giving  themfelves  the  mod 
dreadful  afpedt  poilible ;  and  to  attack  their  enemy  in 
the  night  time  was  one  of  thofe  military  arts  which 
they  pradlifed  in  common  It  would  therefore  be  a 
more  rational  fyftem,  to  derive  the  original  of  the 
Caledonian  Britons  from  the  German  Arians,  than  to 
draw  their  defcent  from  the  Agathyrft,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Stillingfleet  and  Boece  f  . 

C^SAR  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  Gauls  and 
Germans.  Upon  comparing  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  thofe  two  great  nations  with  thofe  of  the  Caledo¬ 
nians,  one  may  ealily  perceive  that  the  cuftoms  of 
the  latter  bear  a  much  nearer  refemblance  to  the  old 
Germans  than  to  the  Gauls. 

*  Tacit,  ut  fupra,  et  in  Vita  Agric. 

'j'  The  Agathyrfi  were  fettled  in  a  divifion  of  Sarmatia,  at  no  fmall 
diflance  from  the  fea  J  .  The  Geloni,  another  nation  who  ufed  paint 
in  Sarmatia,  lay  to  the  Eaft  of  the  Boryfthenes.  It  is  not  therefore 
eafy  to  fuppofe  that  either  the  Agathyrfi  or  Geloni  could  tranfmit  their 
cuftom  of  painting,  or  tranfport  themfelves  into  Britain.  The  feas  that 
lay  neareft  to  them,  were  the  Palus  Masotis,  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Baltic :  neither  can  it  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  they  had  any  tolerable 
knowledge  of  navigation ;  and  if  the  pradice  they  made  of  painting  was 
a  good  foundation  for  the  ftrange  conjedure  made  by  Boece,  a  fimilar 
praflice  that  prevailed  among  thofe  Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  4- 
will  furnifh  any  one  elfe  with  another  genealogical  account  of  the 
Caledonians  equally  authentic. 

X  Vide  Celt.  Not.  Orb.  Ant.  in  Sarmatia,  X  Herodot.  lib.  vli.  c.  69, 

‘‘  The 
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“  The  Germans,  fays  Csefar,  differ  greatly  in  their 
manners  from  the  Gauls.  They  neither  have  Druids 
to  prefide  in  religious  affairs,  nor  do  they  mind  facri- 
fices.  Their  whole  lives  are  employed  either  in  hunt¬ 
ing  or  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  a  military  life.  They 
inure  themfelves  early  to  toil  and  hardfhips.  They 
are  clad  with  fkins  or  fliort  mantles  made  of  fur,  fo 
that  a  great  part  of  their  bodies  is  naked.  To  agri¬ 
culture  they  give  little  or  no  attention.  Their  food 
confifls  principally  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  flefh.  The 
only  perfons  among  them  who  have  a  property  in 
land,  are  their  magiflrates  and  Princes.  Thefe  give 
annually  to  the  tribes  and  families  who  affociate  toge¬ 
ther  under  their  protecftion,  as  much  ground  as  they 
think  proper,  and  where  they  fee  mofl  convenient. 
In  the  enfuing  year  thefe  great  men  oblige  their  depen¬ 
dents  to  fhift  their  fettlements. 

‘‘  When  a  German  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war, 
either  defenfive  or  offenfive,  they  invefl  the  general 
to  whom  they  commit  the  management  of  it,  with  a 
power  of  life  and  death.  In  time  of  peace  they  have 
no  public  magiftrate :  the  Chiefs  of  the  feveral  diflri<5ls 
and  Clans  difiribute  juftice  and  decide  controverfies 
among  thofe  under  their  jurifdi6lion.  Robbery  is 
attended  with  no  degree  of  infamy,  if  committed 
without  the  territories  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
robber  belongs :  nor  do  thefe  men  fcruple  to  affirm 
before  the  world,  that  in  order  to  exercife  the  youth, 
and  to  put  a  flop  to  the  growth  of  effeminacy,  that 
practice  muft  be  not  only  indulged,  but  encouraged. 

Y  In 
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In  their  public  affemblies  when  any  of  their  Chief¬ 
tains  undertakes  to  go  at  the  head  of  fuch  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  thofe  who  give  their  approbation  to  his  defign 
rife  up  before  the  affembly,  enliR  themfelves  in  the 
fervice,  and  are  applauded  by  the  multitude.  They 
who  break  their  engagements  are  reckoned  traitors 
and  deferters :  nor  do  they  ever  after  recover  their 
former  honour  f 

“  The  Britons  of  the  North,  fays  Dio,  till  no  ground,, 
but  live  upon  prey,  hunting,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
wood.  They  dwell  in  tents,  naked  and  without  flioes. 
They  take  peculiar  pleafure  in  committing  depreda¬ 
tions.  They  endure  hunger,  cold,  and  every  kind 
of  hardlhip  with  wonderful  patience  J 

The  principal  lines,  of  this  pitTure  are  extremely 
like  thofe  of  the  original  we  have  been  juft  now 
viewing ;  and  the  more  we  compare  the  accounts 
which  ancient  authors  have  given  of  the  refpetftive 
nations,  the  more  we  are  ftruck  with  their  ftmilarity 
in  genius  and  manners.  Dio  has  indeed  obferved 
.that  the 'Caledonians  went  naked;  but  it- may  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  he  meant  no  more  than  that  they  were 

One  would  think  that  Cfefar,  in  this  paHage,  copied  the  manners 
of  an  American  tribe  of  Indians,  upon  a  like  occafion.  This  is  the 
very  method  ufed  by  them  in  their  afiemblies,  when  they  refolve  on  a. 
war.  There  is  a  wonderful  fimilarity  between  all  nations  in  the  firft 
flage  of  fociety. 

y  CjeC  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  vi.  cap,  21,  22,  23. 

X  Dio,  lib.  Ixxii, 

7 
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poorly  clad.  This  is  all  that  Eumenius,  the  panegyrifl, 
has  faid  concerning  the  habits  of  thofe  Pi6ls  who 
fought  againft  the  Britons  of  the  South,  before  Csefar 
invaded  this  illand :  and  Csefar  himfelf  has  told  us 
that  thofe  who  inhabited  the  inland  parts  of  Britain  in 
his  time  were  cloathed  with  fkins  Whatever  the 
opinion  of  Dio  may  have  been  on  this  fubjecT,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Caledonians  could  hardly  fecure  their 
lives  againft  the  natural  feverity  of  their  climate, 
without  fome  fort  of  cloathing,  notwithftanding  all 
their  conftitutional  vigour  and  acquired  hardinefs. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Herodian  like  wife 
feems  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  a 
naked  people.  His  words  are,  “  Thefe  barbarians  are 
ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  cloaths,  but  they  trim  their 
bellies  and  necks  with  iron  trappings,  being  poftefled 
with  a  belief  that  iron  is  ornamental  and  a  ftgn  of 
opulence,  in  the  fame  manner  that  gold  is  efteemed 
by  other  nations.  They  mark  their  bodies  with  a 
variety  of  figures  refembling  many  different  animals. 
For  this  reafon  they  take  care  not  to  cover  their  bodies, 
for  fear  of  concealing  thefe  figures  f  , 

But  this  author  has  told  us  in  the  paffage  imme¬ 
diately  proceeding  that  now  quoted,  that  thefe  barba¬ 
rians  were  far  from  being  totally  naked,  the  grcateft 
part  only  of  their  bodies  being  fo  j  and  that  muft  in 
all  probability  have  been  true. 

*  Cazfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  v.  cap,  14. 

Y 
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The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  very  little  concern^" 
ing  the  habits  of  the  Caledonians,  excepting  thofe 
they  wore  in  a  day  of  battle.  Upon  fuch  occafions 
they  were  indeed  very  Rightly  clad,  if  cloathed  at  alL 
Before  the  engagement  began  they  threw  away  their 
upper  garments,  and  marched  up  to  the  enemy  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  piece  of  thin  fluff  wrapped  about  their 
middle.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  inherited  the 
fame  cuflom  fo  late  as  the  battle  of  Killicranky,  in: 
which  they  fought  in  their  fhirts,  having  laid  by  their 
plaids  and  fhort  coats  before  the  adlion  began.  The 
old  Germans  behaved  in  the  very  fame  manner  uport 
fimilar  occafions-. 

‘  I 

Those  who  are  very  meanly  or  thinly  clad  are  in 
common  converfation  called  naked.  Agreeable  ta 
this  ufual  form  of  fpeech,  Virgil  advifes  the  Italian 
farmer  whether  in  ploughing  or  fowing  his  ground 
to  work  naked;  that  is  to  fay,  without  that  part  of  his^ 
garb  that  was  no  more  than  a  real  incumbrance  ta 
him  t . 

Besides  the  fkins  of  beafls  worn  by  the  Caledonians ^ 
like  the  more  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  imitated  the 
latter  in  another  part  of  their  habit.  The  Germans 
wore  woollen  mantles,  and  thefe  fometimes  party- 
coloured,  though  generally  otherwife.  A  mantle  of  the 
latter  kind  was  by  the  Romans  called  Saguniy^nd  a  party- 

t  Nudus  ara  fere  nudus,  Virg. 

coloured 
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coloured  one  either  Sagum  or  Bracers  promifctioufly. 
The  only  garment  of  an  ordinary  German  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tacitus,  a  mantle  tacked  together  with  a; 
Fibula^  or  if  that  fliould  be  wanting  they  ufed  a  pin 
The  Fibula  was  a  buckle  or  ring  made  of  a  thin  plate 
of  filver,  brafs,  or  iron,  with  a  needle  running 
through  the  middle  and  joined  to  the  buckle  at  one 
end.  But  if  the  perfon  who  wore  the  mantle  was  too 
poor  to  afford  the  fibula,  a  Ikewer  made  either  of  wood 
or  bone  was  formed  to  anfwer  its  ufe.  The  buckle  or. 
fkewer  kept  the  two  upper  corners  of  the  mantle 
together.. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  the  writers  of  ancient  hif- 
tory  are  filent  as  to  the  garb  worn  by  the  Caledonians^ 
Pi(5ls,  and  Scots  :  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  we 
may  fafely  depend  on  the  faith  of  tradition,  efpecially 
when  fupported  by  immemorial  cufiom  j  and  we  are' 
informed  by  both,  that  the  mofi;  ancient  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain  were  clad  with  a  Sagum.  tacked  toge¬ 
ther  about  the  neck  with  either  a  pin  or  buckle.  If 
the  Sagum  was  of  one  colour,  it  was  called,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  Plaide:  if  party-coloured’  or 
ftreaked  with  different  dyes,  it  was  called  Breaccan, 

Varro  obferved  that  the  word  Sagum  is  of  Celtic 
extra(5l.  The  word  Bracecs  is  fo  likewife.  In  the  Galic 
tongue,  which  is  perhaps  the  mofi:  genuine  branch  of 

*  Tegumen  omnibus  fagum,  fibula  aut  fi  defit  fpina  confertum. 
Caetera  intedi,  &c.  Locupletiflimi  vefte  diftinguuntur.  Strida  et 
fingulos  artus  exprimente  *. 

*  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  p.  442. 

the- 
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the  old  Celtic,  Sale  fignifies  a  Ikin  or  hide.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  like  many  other  uncivilized  nations,  covered 
thcmfelves  with  Ikins  before  they  began  to  manufac¬ 
ture  woollen  fluffs  ;  and  as  Sale  was  the  name  of  their 
original  garb,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  after  the 
woollen  mantle  was  introduced  in  its  place,  they  gave 
it  the  well  known  name  of  their  former  covering. 
This  conjeeflure  is  fo  much  the  more  plaufiblc  that  the 
form  of  their  mantle  was  in  a  great  degree  fimilar  to 
that  of  their  old  covering. 

If  we  confult  either  lexicographers,  or  the  writers 
of  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  we  fhall  find  fome 
difficulty  in  fettling  the  precife  meaning  of  the  word 
Bracca.  But  every  Highlander  in  Britain  knows  that 
the  Bracca  was  an  upper  garment  of  diverfe  colours. 
The  very  word  is  to  this  day  preferved  in  the  Galic 
language,  with  the  addition  of  only  a  fingle  letter, 
and,  in  the  fame  language,  any  thing  that  is  party- 
coloured  is  conflantly  diflinguifhed  by  the  epithet 
Breac, 

Blue  was  the  favourite  colour  among  the  Caledo¬ 
nians*,  or  at  leafl  the  mofl  prevalent.  That  their 
women  of  quality  ufed  blue  mantles  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  a  paffage  of  Claudian  f  ,  as  well  as  from 
tradition. 

The 

*  Solin.  cap.  xxxv. 

Inde  Caledonico  velata  Britannia  monftro 
Ferro  Pifta  genas,  cujus  vefiigia  verrit 
Caerulus,  oceanique  JElliim  mentitwr  ami(5lus. 

,  Claud.  Imprim.  Con.  Stii. 

In 
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The  only  or  principal  difference  between  the  drefs 
of  the  males  and  females  was,  that  the  mantle  of  the 
latter  flowed  down  to  their  ankles,  as  it  did  among 
the  women  of  Germany.  The  ufe  of  the  Fibula  was 
common  both  to  the  men  and  the  women  of  Cale¬ 
donia 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  carry  the  parallel 
between  the  Germans  and  Caledonians  much  further. 
Thofe  who  have  enquired  with  care  into  the  primseval 
ftate  of  North  Britain,  will  fee  the  comparifon  in  a  much 
ftronger  light,  upon  perufing,  with  attention^  that 
admirable  treatife  of  Tacitus  concerning  Germany  and 
its  inhabitants.  There  is  certainly  a  flrong  unifor- 

In  this  paiTage  Britain  is  perfonified  by  the  poet;  and  is  painted  in- 
the  cheeks,  and  clad  with  a  blue  mantle  in  the  Pidifh  manner.  It  is 
hardly  poffible  to  make  fenfe  of  the  words  without  taking  them  in  this 
view. 

*  I  have  it  from  very  good  authority,  that  a  large  filver  buckle, 
once  worn  by  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was  till  of  late  in  the 
pofleflion  of  •  Macdougal,  of  Dunolly,  a  gentleman  in  Argylefhire. 
Bruce,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven,  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  flying  to  the  Highlands,  attended  by  only  a  fniall  band  of 
trufty  friends.  Macdougal,  of  Lorn,  one  of  the  anceflors  of  the 
gentleman  now  mentioned,  being  in  the  Englilh  intereft,  attacked  that 
illuflrious  Prince,  in  his  flight,  and  overpowered  him  with  fuperior 
numbers.  Bruce  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  in^  a  narrow' pafs 
where  he  polled  himfelf  fingly  till  all  his  friends  were  out  of  danger*,- 
bur  he  was  forced  at  length  to  give  way,  and  in  his  retreat  loft  hiS' 
upper  garment,  or  at  leal!  the  buckle  with  which  it  waS’faftened.  This- 
feuffle  in  which  Bruce  was  thus  worded,  is  fung  by  Barbour,  an  old 
Scottifhbard; 
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mity  between  all  nations  in  a  barbarous  Rate.  The 
fimilarity  muft  be  much  more  apparent  between 
nations  originally  fprung  from  the  fame  fource.  But 
it  evidently  appears  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
'Carly  hiRory  of  the  Germans  and  Caledonians,  that 
the  conformity  between  them,  in  point  of  cuRoms 
and  national  manners,  is  much  more  Rriking  than 
between  the  Caledonians  and  Britons  f  .  This  feems 
greatly  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
tradition  preferved  by  Bede.  But  it  muR  be  con- 
feRed,  that  nothing  deciRve  can  be  faid  on  this  head, 
though  I  intend  to  do  all  juRice  to  the  fyRem  of  the 
-fuppofed  Germanic  extracRion  of  the  Caledonians. 

The  great  objecRion  againR  the  fyRem  is,  that  as  in 
that  early  period  wherein  North  Britain  was  peopled, 
the  art  of  building  and  navigating  veRTels  muR  have 
been  either  totally  unknown,  or  very  imperfecRly 
underRood  in  Germany,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  firR  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  came  rather  from 
the  Southern  divifion  of  the  ifland,  than  from  any  part 
of  the  Northern  continent,  at  the  diRance  of  feveral 
days  failing  from  any  part  of  Britain 

This  indeed  is  a  very  plaufible  argument,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  obviated ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not  eafy 
to  afcertain  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  Germans 
could  firR  venture  to  commit  themfelves,  with  fafety, 
to  the  ocean, 

i*  Sir  William  Temple.  ^  Innes,  Crit.  Eflay,  p.  71. 

c  We 
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We  know  from  good  authority,  that  the  Suiones  of 
Germany  had  very  confiderable  fleets,  cither  in  the 
Baltic  or  in  the  Northern  ocean,  in  Trajan’s  time*; 
of  confequence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  they  knew 
the  art  of  building  and  navigating  fhips  much  earlier. 
The  Teutones,  who  fought  againfl  Caius  Marius,  mull 
have  had  fome  tolerable  veflels  to  tranfport  themfelves 
and  their  families  to  Germany  from  the  Northern 
parts  of  Scandinavia,  when  they  went  upon  their  cele¬ 
brated  expedition  towards  the  South  of  Europe.  This 
being  the  cafe,  there  is  but  little  abfurdity  in  fup- 
poling  that  the  ancellors  of  the  fame  Teutones,  or  of 
the  Suiones,  or  of  fome  other  maritime  nation  in  the 
Weflern  part  of  Germany,  might  have  ventured  upon 
a  voyage  to  North  Britain,  five  or  fix  hundred  years, 
at  leafl,  before  the  Suiones  made  fuch  a  confiderable 
figure  at  fea  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Gauls  underflood  fea  affairs  much  fooner 
than  the  Germans.  If  the  Phenicians  made  early 
voyages  to  the  coafl  of  Gaul,  the  fame  love  of  gain  • 
that  carried  them  thither  would  have  led  them  like- 
wife  to  the  maritime  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  nothing 
could  hinder  the  Allemans,  any  more  than  the  Gauls, 
from  learning  the  more  fimple  branches  of  fhip 
building  and  navigation. 

It  may  indeed  be  faid  that  the  Gauls  might  have 
eafily  learned  the  art  of  building  fhips  from  the  Pho- 
coeans  of  Mafilia,  who  were  fettled  among  them,  and 
confequently  might  have  underftood  fea  affairs  much 

*  Tacit.  Lips.  p.  450. 

Z  earlier 
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earlier  than  the  Germans.  But  South  Britain  muR 
have  been  peopled,  if  we  can  judge  from  appearances, 
before  the  Phocceans  pofTefTed  themfelves  of  the  Maf- 
Lilian  diRrid:  of  Gaul,  an  event  which  happened  about 
five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  ChriR 

Without  admitting  an  early  knowlege  of  navi¬ 
gation,  it  is  difficult  to  account  how  the  Belgic  Gauls 
tranfported  themfelves  into  Britain.  They  certainly 
could  not  Row  themfelves,  their  wives,  children,  and 
cattle,  in  Ciirrachs.  They  muR,  in  fhort,  have  vef- 
fels  of  a  larger  and  better  conRrucRion.  Should  this 
be  allowed,  what  could  hinder  the  anceRors  of  thofe 
Saxons,  Friefians,  Normans,  and  ORihans,  who  liar- 
raffed  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe  in  after  ages, 
from  having  veRels  equally  good  with  thofe  of  Gaul, 
or  from  making  voyages  into  a  country  at  the  diRance 
of  a  few  days  failing  I  The  Saxons  infeRed  the  coaR 
of  Britain  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian;  and  if  we 
can  give  credit  to  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Danes  in¬ 
vaded  Britain,  feveral  ages  before  the  Roman  enRgns 
were  difplayed  there.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  the  maritime  nations  of  Germany  and 
Scandia  were  very  bold  adventurers  at  fea,  before  the 
Roman  empire  began  to  decline  ;  and  they  may  have 
been  fo  much  fooner,  though  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiRories  are  filent  upon  that  head. 

If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  the  RrR  Belgic  colonies 
made  their  way  into  Britain  in  Curachs  or  boats  made 

*  Juft.  lib.  xliii.  c.  3. 
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of  wicker  and  ox  hides,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
thefe  Curachs  mull  then  have  been  coniiderably  larger 
than  thofe  ufed  for  many  ages  by  feveral  barbarous 
nations  upon  rivers  and  narrow  founds.  The  Belgic 
colonies  who  tranfmigrated  into  Britain,  had  originally 
cattle  to  carry  along  with  them  in  their  tranfports : 
and  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britanny,  Normandy,  or  Picardy,  had 
more  fkill  to  build  velTels  fit  for  a  national  migration, 
or  more  courage  to  ufe  them  than  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Holland,  Friefland,  Weftphalia,  Saxony,  or 
Denmark.  It  is  true,  the  latter  lay  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  Britain:  but  if  the  Britons  of  Lucan’s 
time  ventured  out  into  the  ocean  in  Curachs^,  the 
old  Germans^  might  have  iikewife  done  fo.  Should 
they  even  be  too  timid  or  unikilful  to  make  at  once  a 
crofs  voyage  to  Caledonia,  it  was  always  in  their 
power,  after  coafiing  the  Belgic  Gaul  and  South  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  arrive  at  lafi:  in  the  Northern  divifion  of  this 
ifland.. 

From  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  Germans  and 
Caledonians,,  and  the  obfervations  I  have  made  on  the 
fuppofed  Hate  of  navigation  in  thofe  times,  it  muft  be 
owned  that  there  is  fome  additional  ftrength  given  to 
Bede’s  tradition,  and  the  remark  of  Tacitus.  But  after 
all,  the  Gaulilh  defcent  of  the  Caledonians  is  the  mofi; 
natural  and  the  leaf!  liable  to  obje61:ions.  In  the  obfcu- 
rity  which  involves  fo  early  a  period,  probability  mull 
take  place  of  all  arguments  drawn  from  the  fimilarity 

*  Lucani  Pharf.  lib.  iv.  ver.  130,  et  feq. 
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of  manners  and  culloms  which  invariably  fubfifts 
among  all  barbarous  nations  ;  at  the  fame  time,  I  am 
adlually  of  opinion,  that  the  Caledonians  and  Germans 
defcended  originally  from  the  fame  Gaulifh  Rock. 

The  Gauls  who  firR  poReRed  themfelves  of  Britain, 
might  eafily,  at  the  fame  time,  fend  colonies  beyond 
the  Rhine.  In  a  courfe  of  ages  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  as  they  poRelfed  a  fine  climate  and  foil,  natu¬ 
rally  formed  themfelves  into  regular  governments 
and  communities,  and  made  a  more  rapid  progrefs 
towards  civilization  than  the  Celto-Germanic  colonies 
they  fent  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  poReRed,  muR  longer 
remain  in  a  Rate  of  barbarity.  In  procefs  of  time  the 
Gauls,  no  doubt,  from  an  increafe  of  numbers,  fent 
fucceRive  colonies  to  Britain.  The  firR  coloniRs,  from 
the  prefiTure  of  thofe  new  comers,  gradually  migrated 
to  the  North,  till  at  laR  they  poReRed  themfelves  of 
the  inacceRible  mountains  of  Caledonia.  There  they 
not  only  found  fecurity  to  themfelves  but  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  cuRoms  and  language,  which,  from  the  fimpli- 
city  of  a  life  fpent  in  hunting,  fuRered  very  few 
innovations.  The  Northern  Germans,  certainly,  from 
fimilar  circumRances,  gradually  had  moved  towards 
the  Baltic,  and  had  the  fame  opportunities  of  preferv- 
ing  the  ancient  cuRoms  and  language  once  common 
to  the  great  Celtic  Rock.  Thus  the  refemblance 
between  the  old  Germans  and  Caledonians  is  better 
accounted  for,  than  from  a  deduction  of  the  latter 
from  the  former  in  an  after  age. 
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As  the  Gauls,  as  I  have  above  faid,  made  a  quicker 
progrefs  towards  civilization  than  their  colonies  in 
Britain,  and  beyond  the  Rhine,  fo  their  language  and 
manners  fuffcred  a  more  rapid  change.  The  arts  of 
civil  life  introduce  among  mankind  a  new  form  of 
ideas,  and  of  courfe  new  words  and  new  manners. 
To  this,  and  this  alone,^  muft  be  afcribed  the  difference 
between  tlie  Caledonians,  and  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
of  the  South,  in  point  of  the  conftrudlion  of  their 
language,  and  thediverfity  of  a  few  national  cuftoms. 
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of  the  Degrees  and  Titles  of  Honour  among  the 
Scots  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  obfolete  Law 
Terms  in  Regiam  Majeftatem.  Of  the  Mer- 
chetas  Mulierum. 

H  E  Galic  dialedl  of  the  old  Celtic  was  the  com- 


^ '  mon  language  of  the  greatefl;  part  of  Scotland, 
from  time  immemorial,  down  to  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,.  The  Scots  who  lay  to  the  South  of  Clyde  and 
the  Forth  had,  for  feveral  ages  before  the  asra  now 
affigned,  a  good  deal  of  intercourfe  with  the  Saxons 
of  Bernicia  and  Deira.  That  divifion  of  Scotland 
was,  at  intervals,  fubjedf  to  a  Saxon  government 
Some  of  the  Scots  Kings  were  Lords  of  Cumberland, 
before  their  acceflion  to  the  throne,  and  kept  their 
little  courts  in  that  part  of  England.  From  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Saxon  tongue 
prevailed  in  the  Southern  divifion  of  North  Britain 
for  a  confidcrable  time  before  it  crofied  the  Firth  of 
Edinburgh,  in  its  progrefs  to  the  North. 


*  Bede. 
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Together  with  ilie  language,  cuftoms  and  laws 
of  the  Saxons,  Malcolm  Canemore  introduced  Saxon 
or  French  titles  of  magillracy  and  honour,  unknown 
till  then  in  Scotland. 

Before  that  time  North  Britain,  like  other  unpo* 
lilhed  countries,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  very 
defe6tive  in  its  laws.  He6tor  Boece,  and  fome  other 
Scottifh  hiftorians,  have  given  the  world  an  abftra6t 
of  fome  excellent  laws  made  by  Kenneth  the  Second 
and  Macbeth :  but  their  authority  on  this  head  is 
extremely  queftionable.  There  is  another  body  of 
laws  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  Malcolm,  the 
Second  of  that  name,  who  in  the  year  1004  mounted 
the  throne  of  Scotland :  but  our  ablell  antiquaries 
have  been  much  divided  on  this  fubjecT.  The  learned 
Sir  John  Skene,  and  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  are  politive 
that  thefe  laws  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  Malcolm  ;  but 
Dr.  Nicolfon,  Bilhop  of  Carlifle,  Dr.  Hickes,  and 
before  them,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  contended  for 
fixing  them  to  a  later  period.  I  have  thrown  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  Spelman’s  own  words 

*  “  Skene  begins  the  laws  of  Scotland  with  thofe  of  Malcolm  the 
Second.  But  it  is  far  from  being  clear  that  the  laws  which  go  under 
that  King’s  name  are  fo  ancient.  They  contain  many  words  and 
terms  which  belong  to  a  more  modern  age  :  befides,  they  refer  to 
cuftoms,  and  names  of  offices,  which  belong  to  a  later  period.  Skene 
likewife  attributes  to  David  the  Firft:  thofe  four  books  which  are  intitled, 
Regiam  Majeftatem  Scotiae.  This  Monarch,  according  to  his  cal¬ 
culation,  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1 1 24,  or  about  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Henry  the  Firft:.  But  Randolph  de  Glanville  did 
not  write  his  treatifc  concerning  the  laws  and  cuftorhs  of  England,  till 

after 
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Malcolm  MacKenneth,  or  the  fecond  King  of 
,  Scotland  of  that  name,  was  cotemporary  with  Canute. 
He  was  long  at  war  with  the  Danes  and  Englifh ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  borrowed  thefe  titles  of  honour 
from  either  of  tliofe  nations.  It  is  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  great  grandfon  Malcolm  Canemore 
imported  them  from  England.  In  the  MacAlpine  or 
MacKenneth  laws  mentioil  is  frequently  made  of 

after  the  twenty-fixth  of  Henry  the  Second’s  reign,  that  is,  not  till 
the  year  1180;  and  they  who  compare  this  book  of  Glanville’s,  and 
the  Regiam  Majeftatem  of  Scotland,  will  readily  find  fuch  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  fimilitudein  them,  that  they  muft  conclude  one  of  the  two 
was  copied  after  the  other.  But  I  allow  others  to  determine  whether 
we  have  imported  our  fyftem  of  laws  from  Scotland.** 

“  If  it  is  impoflible  to  prove  that  the  feudal  law  was  eftablilhed  in 
England  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  it  is  therefore  far  from  being 
probable  that  the  fame  feudal  law  was  known  in  Scotland  about  fixty 
years  before  that  epoch.  However  ancient  the  league  between  the 
French  and  the  Scots  may  have  been,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Malcolm  the  Second  had  intercourfe  enough  with  that,  or  any  other 
Continental  nation,  to  learn  the  conftitution  of  their  government,  or 
to  know  even  their  titles  of  dignity  and  honour,  fo  as  to  transfer  them 
into  his  own  kingdom.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  he  could  have  been 
the  author  of  thofe  laws  which  give  exaft  deferiptions  of  the  offices  of 
chancellor,  jufticiary  chamberlain,  Reward  of  the  houfhold,  conflabJe, 
marifchal,  fheriff,  provcR,  'baillies  of  burghs,  together  with  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  jurifdidion  of  barons.  “  The  Britons,  fays  Cambden, 
difown  the  name  of  barons  :  nor  is  there  any  thing  faid  with  regard 
to  it  in  the  Saxon  laws.  The  firfl:  mention  of  this  title  that  I  have 
met  with,  is  in  a  fragment  of  the  laws  made  by  Canute  the  Great  f.” 
See  Spelmari’s  Glofiary,  under  the  words  Lex  Scotorum. 

'  t  Britannia,  under  the  article.  Degrees  of  England. 
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carls  among  the  barons.  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
infers  from  this  circumllance,  that  we  had  that 
degree  of  honour  in  Scotland  during  Malcolm  the 
fecond’s  reign  f .  But  the  argument  is  not  conclulivc, 
till  it  is  admitted  that  that  Monarch  was  the  author 
of  the  MacAlpine  laws ;  and  if  the  ancient  copy  to 
which  the  learned  knight  appeals,  be  a  fufficient 
authority  to  afcribe  thefe  laws  to  Malcolm  Mac- 
Kenneth,  the  old  tradition  which  attributes  them  to 
MacAlpin,  is  an  argument  equally  good  for  making 
them  much  more  ancient. 

EARL  is  originally  a  Danifli  word,  which  anfwers 
to  Conful,  Comes  and  Dux,  of  the  Latin  ufed  in  the 
middle  ages  J.  Dalrymple  infers,  from  two  or  three 
conclufive  authorities,  that  we  had  Comites  and  Vice- 
comites  in  Scotland  before  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the 
Second  §.  But  he  allows  that  this  title  of  dignity  was 
not  hereditarily  annexed  to  families,  till  the  time  of 
Malcolni  Canemore.  The  Scots  hiftorians  accordingly 
tell  us,  that  MacDufF,  Thane  of  Fife,  was  the  firft 
that  obtained  the  hereditary  title  of  Earl  to  his  family. 

Buchanan  ||  fays,  that  there  was  no  title  of  honour 
in  Scotland  fuperior  to  that  of  Knight,  excepting 
thofe  of  the  Thanes  and  Judiciaries,  before  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  the  Second.  But  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  there  were  gentlemen  of  the  equejlrian  order  in 

*  Collections,  p.  146.  f  Comites. 

J  Spelm.  Gloff.  under  the  word  Eorla.  §  Colled,  p.  146, 

11  Rer.  Scot.  lib.  6,  cap.  52. 
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Scotland  fo  early  Cambden  and  Spelman  fuppofe, 
that  the  origin  of  this  dignity  muft  be  invefdgated 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  They  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  paiTage  from  Tacitus  :  “  Among  the  Germans, 
it  is  never  cuftomary  for  any  man  to  carry  arms  till 
the  community  have  firft  given  their  approbation. 
That  done,  one  of  the  principal  nobility,  or  the  young 
man’s  father  or  relation,  adorns  him  with  a  fhield  or 
javelin,  before  a  public  allembly.  This  ceremony 
confers  the  fame  dignity  among  them  that  the  gown 
does  among  the  Romans.  Before  their  youth  receive 
this  honour,  they  are  reckoned  only  a  part  of  a 
jprivate  family;  but  from  that  day  forth  they  are’ 
conlidered  as  members  of  the  commonwealth  f .” 

Before  the  titles  of  Barons,  Earls,  Dukes,  Mar- 
quifles  and  Vifcounts  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  all  the  degrees  of  honour  known  in  Scot¬ 
land  were,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  King,  the  Lord, 
the  TaniRj  and  the  Tolhich ;  together  with  thofe 
belonging  to  offices,  civil  and  ecclehaftical.  Barons^ 
came  in  with  the  feudal  law.  The  word  Earl  is  of  a 
Daoifli  extradf  ;  and  the  language  of  the  Danes  was 
unknown  here  till  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  Robert  the  Third  created  our  firft  Dukes, 
and  James  the  Sixth  our  Marquifes,  Vifcounts  and 
Baxonets. 

^  We  find  no  great  mention  of  this  order  till  Malcolm  the  Third’s 
time.  Henry  Fitz-Emprefs  was  fent  from  England  to  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  David,  the  fon  of  that  Prince. 

t  Tacitus  de  mor.  Germ,  cap.  13.. 
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The  ancient  Scots  or  Highlanders  call  the  fove- 
reign  Ri ;  the  old  Britons  or  Welfli  Rhuy ;  the  modern 
French  Roy  ;  the  Italians  Re  ;  and  the  Spaniards  Rey, 
From  this  fimilarity  of  founds,  and  identity  of  fenfe, 
we  may  reafonably  infer,  that  the  Rex  of  the  Latin 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic,  and  had  originally  the 
fame  idea  affixed  to  it  which  is  conveyed  by  the  cor- 
refpondent  names  in  the  feveral  dialects  of  that 
language. 

The  meaning  of  Ri  is  a  ruler;  and  among  th^ 
ancients  the  idea  of  defpotifm  was  not  annexed  to 
regal  governinent.  This  opinion  only  obtained  in 
the  Eaft.  The  Celtic  nations  limited  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity  to  very  narrow  bounds.  The  old  Monarchs  of 
North  Britain  and  Ireland  were  too  weak,  either  to 
controul  the  pride  and  infoience  of  the  great,  or  to 
reilrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  populace.  Many 
of  thofe  Princes,  if  we  credit  hiflory,  were  dethroned, 
and  fome  of  them  even  put  to  death  by  their  fubjc(5ts ; 
which  is  a  demonllration  that  their  power  was 
extremely  circumfcribed.  They  were  not  in  poITef- 
fion  of  treafures,  to  keep  Banding  armies,  or  to  cor¬ 
rupt  thofe  whofe  avarice  might  induce  them  to  be 
inBruments  of  tyranny. 

Next  to  the  King  were  thofe  great  landholders 
who  are  called  Lot^ds  in  Englifli,  Lairds  in  Scotch, 
and  Tierna  in  the  ancient  Galic.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Galic  Tierna,  or  the  Welch  Teyrn,  was 
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the  firft  title  of  fupreme  dignity  among  the  Celtic 
nations 

The  Highlanders  and  Irifli  frequently  addrefs  the 
Supreme  being  under  this  name  j  and  hence  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  their  anceflors  had  no  conception 
of  power  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Tierna,  From  the 
fajne  confideration  we  may  likewife  infer,  that 
originally  every  one  called  Tierna  was  an  independent 
Prince.  It  was  only  after  many  fuch  Lords  had 
become  the  valTals  of  mightier  Princes,  that  this 
name  was  given  to  perfons  in  a  Rate  of  fubordination. 
As  the  Romans  formed  their  Rex  out  of  the  Celtic 
word  Ri,  fo  the  Greeks  derived  their  Tvpxvyo^  from 
Tierna.  The  word  Tyrant  was  originally  no  more 
odious,  in  the  language  of  that  nation,  than  King  is 
in  that  of  England.  It  were  an  eafy  matter  to  fhow 
that  fome  excellent  Princes  were  Riled  Tyrants  in 
Greece,  and  agreeable  to  that  mode  of  expreflion  in 
ancient  times,  TEneas  gives  the  very  fame  title  to  the 
good  old  Latinus. 

The  third  name  of  dignity  among  the  Scots  of 
ancient  times  was  Tanijl^  or  Tanijlear.  This  word  has 
been  confounded  with  Thane^  which  occurs  frequently 
in  the  hiRory  of  Scotland.  Buchanan  fays,  that  before 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Second,  Thane  was  the 

^  Tierna  is  derived  very  probably  from  Ti,  The  one^  by  way  of 
eminence,  and  Ferran^  Land.  Ferran^  in  the  oblique  cafe,  produces 
Eran.  So  that  T'ema  is  the  fame  with  Tieran,  A  man  of  land^  or 
a  great  proprietor  of  land. 
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hrgheft  title  immediately  after  that  of  King.  His 
explication  of  the  word  is,  the  Governor  of  a  conn- 
try,  or  the  King’s  Lieutenant  in  a  certain  divifion  of 
his  dominions  Every  one  converfant  in  the  hidory 
of  Scotland  has  read  of  Banquho,  Thane  of  Lochaber, 
MacDufF,  Thane  of  Fife,  and  Somerled,  Thane  of 
Argyle. 

The  appellation  of  Thane  was  known  in  England, 
and  common  there  for  feveral  ages :  nor  was  it  dif- 
continued  till  after  the  Norman  conqueft.  In  the 
Saxon  tongue.  Thane ^  Thegei\.  and  Tam,  fignified  a 
Servant  or  Minider  f  .. 

The  Irifh  had  their  and  in  their  language 

the  meaning  of  that  word  is,  the  fecond  perfon,.  or 
fecond  thing  It  is  not  probable  that  they  borrowed- 
tlie  title  from  the  Englifh,  as,  notwithdanding  .  of 
Bede’s  allegation  concerning  the  friendly  difpodtion 
of  the  Irifh  towards  the  Saxons  of  the  dxth  and 

A 

feventh  centuries,  they  had  a  mortal  averdoti  to  the 
Englifh  ;  and  before  the  conqued  of  Ireland  by  Henry 
the  Second,  the  title  of  Tanid  became  obfolete ;  it 
may  therefore  be  prefumed  that  Tanid  is  an- 
ancient  Galic  word. 

In  the  fettlement  of  fuccedion,  the  law  of  Tanidry 
prevailed  in  Ireland  from  the  earlied  accounts  of 

*  Praster  Thanos  hoc  eft  pracfedlos  Regionum,  Buchan,  in  Milcolm.. 

•f  Spelman’s  Gloflary,  under  thefe  wqrds. 

J  See  Lhoyd’s  Irifh  Dictionary. 
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time.  According  to  that  law,  fays  Sir  James  Ware  §, 
the  hereditary  right  of  fucceflion  was  not  maintained 
among  the  Princes  or  the  Rulers  of  countries  ;  but 
the  ftrongeft,  or  he  who  had  moil  followers,  very  often 
the  eldeil  and  moll  worthy  of  the  deceafed  King’s 
blood  and  name,  fucceeded  him.  This  perfon,  by  the 
common  fuffrage  of  the  people,  and  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  predeceRbr,  was  appointed  to  fucceed,  and  was 
called  Tanijif  that  is  to  fay,  the  fecond  in  dignity. 
Whoever  received  this  dignity,  maintained  himfelf 
and  followers,  partly  out  of  certain  lands  fet  apart  for 
that  purpofe,  but  chiefly  out  of  tributary  impofitions, 
which  he  exadled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  j  impofi¬ 
tions,  from  which  the  lands  of  the  church  only,  and 
thofe  of  perfons  vefted  with  particular  immunities, 
were  exempted.” 

The  fame  cuflom  was  a  fundamental  law  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  many  ages.  Upon  the  death  of  a  King,  the 
throne  was  not  generally  filled  by  his  fon,  or  daugh^ 
ter  failing  of  male  ilTue,  but  by  his  brother,  uncle, 
coufimgcrman,  or  near  relation  of  the  fame  blood. 
The  peffonal  merit  of  the  fucceflbr,  the  regard  paid 
to  the  liiemory  of  his  immediate  anceftors,  or  his 
addrefs  in  gaining  a  majority  of  the  leading  men, 
frequently  advanced  him  to  the  crown,  notwith- 
flanding  the  precautions  taken  by  his  predeceflbr. 

The  hiflory  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  or  that  of  the 
Knglifh  monarchy,  down  to  the  time  of  the.conqueft, 

■J  Antiq..  and  Elift.  of  Ireland,  chap,  8, 
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fhews,  that  the  law  of  Taniftry  was  very  often  the 
rule  obferved  in  the  fucceffion  of  Sovereigns.  No 
great  regard  was  paid  to  hereditary  right :  the  King’s 
brother  was  frequently  preferred  to  his  fon  ;  a  ballard 
Prince  fometimes  took  place  of  a  legitimate  one  ; 
and  the  will  of  the  lail  reigning  Sovereign  had  more 
than  once  excluded  the  lineal  heir. 

It  is  plain  that  the  law  of  Tanidry  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  embroil  families,  countries  and  king¬ 
doms.  In  all  the  places  where  it  prevailed,  domedic 
feuds,  provincial  infurredlions,  and  national  wars, 
mud  have  been  unavoidably  frequent.  But  as  the 
Scots  and  Irifli,  and  almod  every  other  Celtic  nation, 
made  arms  the  great  occupation  of  life,  they  thought 
it  highly  inexpedient  to  intrud  the  diredlion  of  the 
date  to  infants,  minors,  or  unexperienced  youths. 
With  tliem  it  was  the  mod  elTential  condderation  to 
have  a  brave  and  didntereded  Prince,  who  had  been 
inured  to  war,  and  who  could  lead  them  into  the 
field,  infpire  them  with  fpirit,  and  fupport  them 
with  condudf.  They  confidered  the  King  at  once  as 
tfie  fubjetft  and  leader  of  the  community. 

In  Ireland  the  law  of  Tanidry  not  only  determined 
the  regal  fuccedion,  but  likewife  extended  to  every 
great  edate  podefled  by  a  fubjedl.  The  Lord  of  every 
country,  and  the  Chief  of  every  Sept  was  fucceeded, 
not  by  his  fon  or  next  heir,  but  by  the  Tanid,  who> 
was  eledive,  and  who  frequeatly  procured  his 
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clec^lion  bv  force  of  arms  * * * §,  In  Scotland  the  cafe  was 
much  the  fame,  till  the  ellablifhment  of  the  feudal 
law,  and  in  fome  places  long  after  that  period. 

In  the  Highlands  and  Wellern  Ides  the  Tierna's 
next  brother  claimed  a  third  f  part  of  the  eftate 
during  life,  by  virtue  of  a  right  founded  on  an 
immemorial  cuftom.  It  is  not  above  two  hundred 
years  back  fince  the  Taniftry  regulation,  and  the  dif- 
putes  confequent  upon  it,  prevailed  in  the  Highlands. 
There  have  been  fome  initances  of  it  much  later. 

Toshich  was  another  title  of  honour  which 
obtained  among  the  Scots  of  the  middle  ages.  Spel- 
man  imagined  that  this  dignity  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Thane  But  the  Highlanders.,  among 
whofe  predecelTors  the  word  was  once  common, 
diilinguifh  carefully  in  their  language  the  Tojhich 
from  the  Tanijlairy  or  the  Tierna.  When  they  enume¬ 
rate  the  different  ciafles  of  their  great  men,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  language  of  former  times,  they  make  ufe 
of  thefe  three  titles,  in  the  fame  fentence,  with  a 
disjun(5live  adverb  between  them. 

In  Galic,  Tus,  Tos,  and  ToJhich,  lignify  the  beginning^ 
or  the  jirjl  part  of  any  thing,  and  fometimes  the 
front  of  an  army  or  battle  §.  Hence  the  name 

*  Sir  John  Davis’s  Hiftor.  Relations  of  Ireland. 

•f  Trian  Tiernis. 

:j:  Spelm.  GlofT.  under  th.e  word  Thane. 

§  See  Lhoyd’s  Irilh  Didionary. 
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Tqflnch  ^ ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  General,  or  Leader  of 
the  van.  The  interpretation  now  given  of  the  word 

*  The  Moguls  or  Calmaohs  give  the  name  of  Taijha  to  their 

heads  of  tribes,  and  that  of  Contaijha  to  their  Great  Chan. - 

Can  itfelf  is  the  f  me  with  the  Cean  of  the  Galic,  fignifying  Head^ 
and  metaphorically  the  head  of  a  family  \  fo  that  Cantaifia^  or 
grand  Chan,  would  be  exprefled  by  a  Highlander  Cantoijhich, 
Here  it  is  worthy  to  remark  the  connedion  between  the  old  Mogul  or 
Tartar  language  and  the  Celtic.  This  connedion  offers  fome  kind  of 
prefumption  that  they  fprung  from  the  fame  original  flock.  The  great 
river  Oxus,  called  by  the  Tartars  Amu^  which,  fifing  in  mount 
Imaus,  once  difcharged  itfelf  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  but  now,  having 
changed  its  courfe,  falls  into  the  lake  of  AraU  naturally  divides  Afia 
into  almoft  two  equal  parts.  The  Tartars,  and  fome  other  Eaftcrn 
nations,  called  thatdivifion  which  lies  to  the  South-weft  Iran,  that  to 
the  North- eaft  which  are  plainly  Celtic  words.  Iran  is  com¬ 

pounded  of  lar^  South-weft,  and  ran^  divifion ;  and  Tluran^  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  compofed  of  the  two  words  ^ua  and  ran^  which 
fignify  the  Northern  country  or  divifion.  See  Abul  Ghazi's  Hift.  of 
Tartary,  vol.  ii.  p.  541. 

It  were  eafy  to  purfue  the  fimilarity  between  the  Tartar  and  Celtic 
languages  much  farther.  I  fhall  give  one  other  inftance.  The  great 
Zingis  Chan,  firft  Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  being  one  day  hunting, 
and  perceiving  a  folitary  tree,  exceeding  tall  and  beautiful,  he  ordereti 
his  fons  to -inter  him  under  it,  after  his  death  ;  which  they  accord¬ 
ingly  executed  with  all  the  requifite  ceremony.  There  grew, 
in  time,  fucE  beautiful  trees  about  the  tomb,  and  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers,  that  an  arrow,  fhot  from  a  bow,  could  hardly  find  a  paflage 
through  them.  From  that  circunlftahce,  they  have  given  to  that 
place  the  name  of  Barchan  CaUin  \  and  all  the  Princes  of  thepofterity 
of  Zingis  Chan  who  fince  then  died  in  thole  provinces,  have  been 
interred  in  the  fame  place.  Bcrchen  Caltin  is  perfedlly  underftood  by 
every  Scots  Highlander  :  it  fignifies  a  beautiful  thicket  of  birch  and 
hazel  trees. - Hift.  of  Tartary,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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Tofhich  is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  a  confiderable 
family  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — the  clan  of 
Mdntofh,  who  fay,  that  they  derive  their  pedigree 
from  the  illuftrious  MacDuflf,  once  Thane,  and  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Fife.  MacDufF,  in  confideration  of  his 
fervices  to  Malcolm  Canemore,  obtained  a  grant, 
which  gave  him  and  his  heirs  a  right  of  leading  the 
van  of  the  royal  army  on  every  important  occafion. 
The  Chieftain  of  the  clan  that  is  defcended  from  this 
great  Earl  is  filled  Mac  in  Tojhich  in  Galic,  that  is  to^ 
fay,  the  Son  of  the  General. 

OcHiERN,  or  Ogetharius,  is  another  title  of  ho¬ 
nour  mentioned  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland* 
Spelman,  copying  after  Skene,  fays,  that  the  Ofchkrn 
is  a  perfon  of  the  fame  dignity  with  a  Thane’s  fon  \ 
becaufe,  in  the  laws  of  RegiamMajefiatem,  the  marcheta 
of  a  Thane’s  daughter  is  equal  to  the  marcheta  of  an 
Ochierns  daughter  %  as  the  Cro  of  a  Thane  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  an  Ochiern,  The  word  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  Galic  one,  contra^fied  from  Oge-Thierna^  that  is-,  the 
young  Lord,  or  heir  apparent  of  a  landed  gentleman. 
It  is  likewife  not  improbable  that  the  Thane  of  our 
Regiam  Majefiatem  is  the  Tanifi,  or  the  perfon  who 
pofiefied  the  third  part  of  a  great  Lord’s  efiate  f. 

The  Brehon^  ov  Brithibh,  may  be  ranked,  without 
any  impropriety,  among  the  old  Scottiflx  titles  of 

*  Two  kids,  or  twelve  pennies. 

t  Ogetharius  is  derived  from  Oig  thear,  that  is,  a  young 
gentleman. 
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honour.  The  Brehons  were,  in  North  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Judges  appointed  by  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine,  oil  Hated  times,  all  the  controverlies  which 
happened  within  their  refpedlive  diilrids.  Their 
courts  were  ufually  held  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where 
they  were  feated  on  green  banks  of  earth.  Thefe  hills 
were  called  mute  hills.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  the 
Brehons  were  far  from  being  deeply  flcilled  in  the 
intricate  fcience  of  the  law,  which  they  profeffed.  By 
converfing  with  the  ecclefiallics  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  they  learned  fome  fcraps  of  the  canon  law,  but 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  civil.  The  cuftoms 
which  prevailed  in  the  land  wherein  they  lived,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  times,  were  generally  their  rules 
of  decilion.  The  office  belonged  to  certain  fa^milies, 
and  was  tranfmitted,  like  every  other  inheritance, 
from  father  to  fon.  Their  Hated  falaries  were  farms 
of  confiderable  value. 

By  the  Brehon  law  even  the  moH  atrocious  offenders 
were  not  puniffied  with  death,  imprifonment,  or 
exile,  but  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  called  Eric, 
The  eleventh  or  twelfth  part  of  this  fine  fell  to  the 
Judge’s  Ihare :  the  remainder  belonged  partly  to  the 
King,  or  Superior  of  the  land,  and  partly  to  the  per- 
fon  injured  ;  or  if  killed,  to  his  relations. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  the  fame  cuHom  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  ancient  Germans.  After  he  had 
obferved  that  they  hanged  traitors  and  deferters  on 
trees,  and  that  perfons,  either  cowardly,  or  infamous 
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for  impurity,  were  drowned  in  miry  lakes,  he  adds, 

“  Men  guilty  of  crimes  lefs  fcandalous,  were,  upon 
convi(ftion,  fined  in  a  number  of  cattle.  A  part  of 
this  fine  was  paid  to  the  King  or  commonwealth,  and 
another  portion  of  it  was  given  tOxthe  perfon  injured*, 
or  to  his- nearefi;  friends.'" 

In  Scotland  the  fame  eufiom'  prevailed,  till  within 
three  or  four*  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  fome  divi- 
fions  of  it  much  later.  In  our  laws  of  Regiam  Ma.- 
jeftatem,  we  find  it  enacted,  That  one  who,  riding 
through  a  town,  rides  over  and  kills  any  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  is  to  pay  a  proper  ranfom,.  no  lefs,  than  if  he 
had  wilfully  deftroyed  him  The  name  given  to 
the  ranfom  in  the  law  is  Cro  and  Galmas.  The  Cro  of 
every  man  is  afcertained,  in  the  fame  inftitutes, 
according  to  his  quality  or  birth.  The  Cro  of  an  Earl 
is  one  hundred  and  forty  cows.  The  Cro  ofian  Earl’s 
fon,  or  Thane,  is  an  hundred  cows.  The  Cro  of  a  < 
plebeian,  or  villain,  is  fixteen.  The  Cro,  Calmes  and  ‘ 
Enach  of  all  other  ranks  and  orders  of  men  are  parti¬ 
cularly  defined  in  thofe  laws. . 

Spelman  has  judicioufly  remarked,  that  thefe  three 
barbarous  words  are  of  Irifh  extradtion.  But  he  did 
not  recoiled!  that  the  Galic  of  Scotland  was  much  rhe 
fame  with  the  language  of  Ireland,  and  that  the 
words  were  originally  Britifh.  They  certainly  had 
once  a  place  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  though  their 
true  meaning  has  not  been  yet  fettled.  The  wealth 
of  the  ancient  Scots,  efpecially  towards  the  North, 

■*  Regiam  Majeft.  lib.  4.  cap.  24. 
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confided  folely  in  cattle.  In  the  language  fpoken 
there,  Cro  fignifies  Cows,  and  Croo  a  fheepfold  or 
Cow-pen.  Agreeable  to  this  explication  of  thefe  two 
terms,  a  murderer  is  ordered  by  our  old  laws  to  pay 
the  Cro  of  the  perfon  whom  he  had  killed,  that  is,  to 
pay  the  dated  equivalent  for  his  life,  in  cattle  taken 
out  of  the  flayer%  pea  or.  fold., 

GALMES  is  a  Galic  word,  and  means  a  Pledge, 
or  Compenfation  for  any  thing  that  is  carried 
away  or  dedroyed*.  In  the.  fame  language,  Enach 
dands  fometimes  for  the  Englifh  word  Bounty^  and 
fometimes  for  an  Edimate  or  Ranfom. 

CRO,  Galmes  and  '  are- perhaps  fynonimous  ' 

terms,  according  to  the  common  language  of  the 
Scottilh  law,  which  is  full  of  fuch  tautological  expref- 
lions.  If  there  is  any  real  difference  between  thefe 
words  in  the  cafe  before  us,  they  fignify  three  didin<5l 
fines;  one  payable  to.  the  King,,  or  Superior  of  the 
perfon  flain  ;  another  to  his  children;  and  a  third  to 
his  Cinea,  or  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged.  Agree¬ 
able  to  this  didincdrion  of  fines,  the  old  Saxons  of 
England  obliged  murderers  to  pay  three  different 
ranfoms,  the  Fredum  to  the  King,  the  Wergeh  to  his 
family,  and  the  Linebote  to.  his  kinfmen  f.  . 

KELCHTN  is  another  term  in  the  old  Scot tifh  law, 
to  exprefs  a  mul6t  due  by  one  guilty  of  manflaughter^ . 

*  Gial,  .  in  the  Galic,  is  a  Pledge,  and  Meas  an  Edimate. 

't  See  Spelman, ,  under  thefe  words. 
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Ill  our  Regiam  Majeflatem  the  Kelchyn  of  an  Earl 
is  lixty-fix  cows  and  two  thirds  5  the  Kelchyn  of  an 
Earl’s  foil,  or  of  a  Thane,  is  forty-four  cows,  twenty- 
one  pence,  and  two  thirds  of  an  obulus  or  bodle ; 
the  Kelchyn  of  a  Thane’s  fon  is  by  a  fourth  part  lefs 
than  that  of  his  father ;  and  the  law  adds,  that  a 
fwain,  or  perfon  of  low  degree,  is  to  have  no  fhare  of 
the  Kelchyn. 

The  learned  Sir  John  Skene  obferves,  that  in  the 
ancient  language  of  Scotland,  Gailchen  fignifies  a  pecu¬ 
niary  muldf,  to  which  one  is  made  liable,  for  a  fault 
or  crime.  Spelman  differs  from  him  only  fo  far  as 
to  think  the  word  an  Irifh  one.  Skene’s  conjedlure  is 
partly  juft,  and  partly  otherwife.  The  Kelchyn  was 
a  muld:,  but  not  always  a  pecuniaiy  one,  nor  pay¬ 
able  for  every  fault  or  crime.  We  fee  the  Kelchyn  of 
ah  Earl  is  fixty-fix  cows,  and  two  thirds  of  a  cow. 
This  fine  belonged  to  the  kinfmen  of  the  perfon 
killed  t,  but  to  thofe  only  of  principal  note  among 
them. 

In  the  old  Scottifh  law,  with  regard  to  the  fine  paid  by 
the  murderer  of  an  Earl,  this  Croo  is  declared  to  be 
one  hundred  and  forty  cows,  and  every  cow  priced  at 
three  Or^.  In  a  law  of  Canute  the  Great,  quoted  by 
Spelman  J,  fifteen  Orse,  or  Hor^,  are  made  equal  to 
a  pound  :  and  fuppofing  the  Englifh  pound  of  thofe 

^  Reg.  Majefl'.  lib.  4.  cap.  38. 

f  Kelchyn  fignifies,  paid  to  one’s  kinfmen,  and  is  derived  from 
Gial  and  Cinnea.  In  voc.  Ora, 
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days  to  have  been  twelve  times  as  much  as 
the  Scottifli  one,  and  the  Orse  of  both  nations  the 
fame,  the  pecuniary  value  of  one  cow  would  have 
been  about  five  fhillings  fleiiing.  But  fhould  one 
fuppofe  that  the  Ora  of  North  Britain  was  to  that  of 
the  Southern  divifion,  what  the  pounds,  fhillings  and 
pence  of  the  former  are  to  thofe  of  the  latter,  the 
price  of  a  cow  in  Scotland  was,  at  the  time  of  com¬ 
piling  the  Regiam  MajeRatem,  proportionably  low. 

It  is  certain  that  money  was  extremely  fcarce  in- 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  King  David  the  Firfl. 
But  as  we  cannot  well  imagine  that  a  full  grown  cow 
was  fold  for  the  fmall  trifle  of  five-pence  in  that 
period,  and  as  it  is  not  in  any  degree  probable  that 
the  price  of  it  could  have  rifen  to  five  fliillings- 
flerling,  we  have  here  one  proof,  together  with  many 
more,  from  which  it  may  be  evinced,  that  the  laws, 
of  Regiam  Majeflatem  were  framed  in  the  time  of 
David  the  Second,  and  not  in  the  days  of  the  firfl 
Scottifh  King  of  that  name. 

In  that  part  of  Regiam  Majeflatem  which  afeer- 
tains  the  different  Merchetse  Mulierum,  the  Vacca,  or 
large  Cow,  is  valued  at  fix  folidi,  or  fliillings.  The 
real  amount  of  that  folidus  cannot  well  be  deter¬ 
mined.  If  an  Englifh  one,  the  price  of  a  cow  is  con- 
fiderably  greater  than  the  eflimate  already  given :  if 
a  Scottifh,  it  links  down  to  a  fmall  matter. 

As  I  have  entered  upon  the  explication  of  law  terms,, 
it  is  proper  to  give  fome  folution  of  one  of  them^, 

which^. 
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Avhich,  as  it  is  now  nnderflood,  leaves  a  reproach 
upon  our  anceflors.  The  meaning  of  Merchetae  Mu~ 
Tterum  is,  according  to  fome,  founded  upon  a  cuftom 
which  did  great  difhonour  to  the  ancient  civil  govern- 
ment  of  Scotland. 

SoM  E  of  our  bell  hiftorians  give  the  following  account 
of  the  introdudlion  of  the  Merchetae  Mulierum  among  the 
ancient  Scots,  Evenus  the  Third,  a  King  of  Scotland, 
coteraporary  with  Auguftus,  made  a  law,  by  which  he 
and  his  fuccefibrs  in  the  throne  were  authorized  to  lie 
with  every  bride,  if  a  woman  of  -quality,  before  her 
hulband  could  approach  her :  and  in  confequence  of 
this  law,  the  great  men  of  the  nation  had  a  power  of 
the  fame  kind  over  the  brides  of  their  vaflals  and 
fervants.  We  are  told  further  by  the  fame  grave  and 
learned  hiflorians,  that  this  law  was  flridtly  obferved 
throughout  the  kingdom;  nor  was  it  difcontinued  or 
repealed,  till  after  a  revolution  of  more  than  ten 
whole  centuries.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
age,  that  the  importunities  of  St.  Margaret  prevailed 
with  her  hufband,  Malcolm  Canemore,  to  abolifh 
this  urijuftifiable  cuftom.  From  that  time  forward, 
inftead  of  ;the  fcandalous  liberty  given  to  every 
Superior  by  virtue  of  Evenus’s  law,  the  vaftal  or 
fervant  was  impowered  to  redeem  the  firft  night  of 
his  bride  by  paying  a  tax  in  money  This  tax  was 
called  Merchetai  Mulierum. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  any  one  has  been  hitherto 
fceptical  enough  to  call  the  truth  of  this  tale  in 

*  Boece  fays  a  merk  of  filvcr,  Buchanan  half  a  nierk. 
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queflion,  though  it  wears  the  face  of  abfurdity  and 
fable.  Twenty  moral  demonflrations  confpire  in  ren¬ 
dering  it  abfolutely  incredible. 

Evenus,  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  law,  is  no  more 
than  an  imaginary  being.  Boece  and  Buchanan, 
with  all  their  hiftorical  knowlege  and  induftry,  knew 
juft  as  little  concerning  the  Princes  of  Caledonia, 
coeval  with  Auguftus,  and  of  the  laws  eftabliflied  by 
them,  as  the  other  learned  men  of  Europe  knew 
with  regard  to  the  Emperors  of  Mexico  before  the 
time  of  Fernando  Cortez. 

It  is  impoflible  to  prove  that  any  confiderable  divi- 
lion  of  Caledonia  v/as  governed  by  a  fingle  Monarch 
in  the  Auguftan  age.  But  were  it  true  that  the  cafe 
was  otherwife,  and  alfo  certain  that  Evenus  reigned 
in  the  Weftern  parts  of  North  Britain  in  that  very 
epoch,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Scots  of  that  age 
would  have  granted  fo  very  extravagant  a  prerogative 
to  their  King,  or  fo  very  uncommon  a  privilege  to 
their  nobility.  In  thofe  early  times  men  were  too 
fierce  and  intradable  to  crouch  under  a  burden  fo 
infupportable.  To  a  people  of  fpirit,  a  total  extindion 
of  freedom  and  property,  in  every  other  inftance, 
would  have  been  a  much  eafier  yoke  than  the  flavery, 
oppreflion  and  difgrace  attending  fo  very  Ihocking  a 
proftitution  of  their  wives,  daughters  and  kinfwomen. 
But  had  even  the  lower  people  of  Scotland  been 
the  moft  abjed  of  all  Haves,  and  uncommon  patterns 
of  paftive  obedience,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  all 
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the  nobility,  from  age  to  age,  would  have  pra(51:ifed 
the  doctrine  of  non-refiftance,  in  fuch  an  .amazing 
degree  of  perfection,  as  to  permit  their  Sovereign  to 
violate  their  honour  in  fo  heinous  a  manner.  We 
know  that  many  Princes,  befides  Tarquin,  were 
dethroned,  banilhed,  and  cut  to  pieces,  for  attempt¬ 
ing  the  challity  of  women.  And  we  may  fafely  affirm, 
that  the  moll  defpotic  King  or  Sultan  in  the  Eaft 
would  fall  a  facrifice,  fhould  he  endeavour  to  efta- 
blifh  the  law  of  Evenus  in  that  country,  which  has 
always  been  the  fcene  of  tlie  fevereft  exertion  of 
arbitrary  power. 

Some  may  fay,  that  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
men  are  greatly  changed.  But  human  nature  was 
always,  and  will  ever  continue  the  fame;  in  the’ 
matter  now  under  conlideration.  In  vain  will  it  be 
faid,  that  the  Scots,  through  a  long  habit,  became’ 
reconciled  to  this  ignominious  cullom.  The  Scots 
certainly  were  not  more  paffive  than  the  other  brave- 
nations  of  the  world :  and  the  hiflory  of  mankind 
does  not  exhibit  a  fmgle  inllance  of  fuch  brutal  infen- 
fibility  in  any  nation. 

The  fatyrical  Gildas,  who  had  entertained  the  moR 
violent  prejudices  againfl;  the  Scots,  would  not  have 
omitted  fuch  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  againft 
them,  with  his  ufual  acrimony.  Bede  himfelf,  though 
a  writer  of  much  greater  humanity  and  moderation, 
would  not  have  overlooked  fo  remarkable  a  part  of 
their  charaCler,  efpecially  as  he  impeaches  them, 
4  more 
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more  than  once,  of  other  immoralities.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  his  honour  to  have  animadverted 
feverely  on  fo  flagitious  a  pradlice,  than  to  arraign 
them  fo  frequently  of  heterodoxy,  for  a  pretended 
error  in  the  trivial  affair  of  Eafler. 

If  we  confider  the  jealoufy  natural  to  women,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  Queen  of  Malcolm  Cane- 
more  was  the  firft  royal  confort  in  Scotland  that  would 
have  follicited  her  hufband  for  a  repeal  of  this  infa¬ 
mous  law.  In  the  courfe  of  more  than  a  thoufand 
years,  which  intervened  between  the  pretended 
Evenus  and  Malcolm,  there  were  no  doubt  many 
Queens  whofe  influence  with  their  hufbands  might 
have  abrogated  this  lafcivious  inftitution. — The  flory 
altogether  wears  fuch  a  face  of  improbability,  that 
it  is  aftonifhing  how  it  ever  became  the  fubjedl  of 
tradition  itfelf,  and  much  more  that  it  has  received 
the  fan(5lion  of  hiflorians. 

It  is  however  certain  that'  the  Merchetae  Mulierum 
were  once  paid  in  Scotland,  and  authorized  by  law. 
But  this  impofition  was  not  peculiar  to  that  kingdom. 
The  Merchetae  Mulierum  were,  properly  fpeaking, 
pecuniary  fines,  paid  by  the  vaffal  and  fervant  to  his 
lord  and  mafter,  upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
or  paid  by  a  widow  upon  a  reiteration  of  nuptials: 
and  this  cuflom  obtained  in  every  part  of  Britain, 
though  with  fome  variation. 

I  CANNOT  determine  whether  the  brides  of  England 
or  Wales  were  liable  to  this  tax  before  the  conqueft ; 
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but  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman  they  certainly 
were.  “  A  woman,  faith  Domefday  book,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  Ihe  came  by  a  hufband,  gave  twenty  fhil- 
lings  to  the  King,  if  a  widow ;  but  if  a  maid,  ten 
only  That  the  grievance  arifing  from  this  hard 
law  was  univerfal,  or  at  lead  very  general,  may  be 
juflly  concluded  from  different  articles  of  the  charter 
granted  by  Henry  the  Firft,  and.  from  the  famous- 
Magna  Charta  of  King  John. 

Ik  the  fourth  article  of  '  Hfenry’^  charter  are^the 
following  words :  “  If  any  one  of  the  Barons,  or  of' 
the  other  vaffals  that  hold  immediately  of  me,  fhalF 
incline  to  give  his  daughter,  filter,  niece  or  kinf-' 
woman  in  marriage,  Ifet  him  fpeak  to  me  on  that* 
fubjedt :  butmeither  fhall  I  take  or  receive  any  thing' 
from  him  for  a  marriage  licence,  nor  fhall  I  hinder 
him  from  difpofing  of  the  woman  as  he  pleafesy^ 
unlefs  he  bellow  her  on  my  enemy  fi”’ 

FroxM  the  immunity  given  in  tliefe  words;  and’ 
from  the  preamble  of  the  charter,  one  may  naturally 
infer,  that  the  law  of  the  Merchetse  had  formerly 
prevailed  in  every  part  of  England,  excepting  tho 
fingle  county  of  Kent;  After  King  John  had  given* 
the  great  charter  of  liberties  to  the  Barons,  and  after 
ihat  ineflimable  right  had  been  confirmed  by  his  fony 
grandfon,  and 'great  grandfon,  we  find,  that  not  only  ^ 
villains,  or  the  lowed  clafs  of  people  in  England,:, 
were  obliged  to  pay  this  fine,  but  thofe  too  who  held  -: 

Spelmas)  in  voc.  Maritag.-  f.  Matlh.  P.aris,  p.  55. 
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their  lands  in  free  foccage  The  fine  was  called 
Merchetum  or  Maritagium  there,  as  it  went  under 
the  name  of  Mercheta  in  Scotland.. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  the  feudal  inftitu-' 
tions  of  Scotland  came  originally  from  England.  The 
general  fpirit  of  the  feudal  laws,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  exprelled,  afford  almofl  a  demonftra- 
tion  on  that  head.  Malcolm  Canemore  had  lived  long 
in  England,  and  owed  very  great  obligations  to  that: 
country.  His  Queen  was  a  Saxon  Princefs,  and  Eng- 
lifli  exiles  were  the  great  favourites  of  both.  Mal¬ 
colm’s  children  had  an  Englifh  education;  and  after ■ 
that  period  of  time,  the  Englifh  language^  the  Eng-- 
lifh  fyftem  of  religion,  the  Englifh  drefs,  and  the 
Englifh  law,  became  fafliionable  in  Scotland.  Hence* 
-  it) may  be  inferred,  that  the  old  Scots  flood  obliged  to ) 
their  neighbours  for  the  Merchetse  Mulieruray  and 
not  to  Evenus,  their  ideal -King. 

We  have  no  caufe  to  believe,  whatever  our  hifto-^- 
rians  affirm  on  that  head,  that  Queen  Margaret  eafed^ 
the  Scots  from  this  oppreffive  tax.  In  -  Regiami 
Majefiatem,  the  Merchetse  payable  by  an  Earl’s- 
daughter  is  no  lefs  than  twelve  cows,  and  was  a  per-  - 
quifite  which  belonged  to  the  Queen.  The  Merchetse* 
due  by  a  Thane’s  daughter  fell  to  the  Superior,  and'- 
was  no  more  than  a  fingle  cow,  and.  twelve  pence, , 
which  fell  to  the  colle(5tor’s  fliare.  llie  Merchetas  oK 
every  woman,  v^hether  virgin  or  widow,  is  deteiv- 
mined  iby  our  oldefl  inflitutes,  and .  the  fine  payable.: 
to  the  Queen  was  by.  far. the  mofl  confulerable. . 

.^■‘Spelman  in,voc.  Soke  manedo.. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  Boece  and  Buchanan  miflook 
the  origin  and  true  meaning  of  the  Merchetse. 
According  to  the  former,  a  Mark  of  fdver  was  the 
compenfation  demanded  by  Malcolm  Canemore  for 
the  firft  night  of  the  bride  ;  a  privilege  to  which  he 
and  his  nobles  had  an  equal  right.  But  according  to 
Buchanan,  the  very  half  of  that  pecuniary  tax  was 
all  that  could  be  required,  or  was  given.  It  is  ftrange 
enough  that  thefe  two  authors  could  have  differed  fo 
widely  in  this  matter  ;  and  it  is  equally  fo,  that  they 
imagined  the  fame  funi  precifely  was  exadled  from 
every  woman,  whether  of  high  or  low  rank,  and 
whether  a  maid  or  a  widow.  From  this  circumflance 
it  may  be  juflly  concluded,  that  neither  of  thefe  hiflo- 
rians  examined  the  old  laws  of  their  country 

*  With  regard  to  the  etymon  of  the  word  Mercheta,  or  Merche- 
tnm,  none  could  be  more  improper  than  that  offered  by  our  learned 
countryman  Skene.  It  carries  indeed  too  much  immodefty  in  it  to  be 
laid  before  any  delicate  reader..  It  is  very  probable  that  the  tax  under 
confideration  was  paid  in  England  before  it  was  impofed  in  Scotland. 
We  fhould  therefore  look  out  for  the  true  etymon  of  the  Mercheta  in 
England.  The  Merchetum  was  furely  a  pecuniary  fine,  and  amounted  at 
firft  to  a  Mark.  Thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  ancient  coins 
know  very  well  that  Marks  of  filver  and  gold  bore  very  different  values 
in  different  countries,  ages  and  nations  f  .  The  Englifh  Mark  confifted 
of  thirteen  fhillings  and  four-pence  fterling.  The  Mark  of  Scotland 
was  no  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  that  Turn.  The  Burgundian 
ounce  was  the  eighth  part  of  a  Mark ;  and  a  Scottifh  Mark  was  juft 
an  ounce.  The  Danifti  Mark  feems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  two 
denarii,  or  two-pence  ;  and  in  fome  countries  the  Mark  was  equal  to 
eight  ounces.  In  fhort,  whatever  the  original  amount  of  the  Mer¬ 
chetum  may  have  been,  in  all  probability  its  etymon  muft  be  Marca, 
Marcha^  or  Marchata^  three  words  of  the  very  fame  meaning, 
t  See  Spelman,  under  the  word  Marca, 
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of  the  Bardsv 


MODERN  writer  of  fome  eminence  has 


XliL.  attempted  to  prove  that  religion  was  the  true 
foiirce  of  poetry.  According  to  him,  it  was  very  natu* 
ral  for  a  perfon  who  polTelTed  a  warm  imagination  and 
a  good  heart,  after  contemplating  the  marvellous 
works  of  that  Great  Being  who  is  the  Creator  and 
Sovereign  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  to  feel  the  llrongeft  , 
emotions  of  admiration,  gratitude  and  love.  Filled 
with  the  idea  of  this  grand  objedl,  he  would  foon 
endeavour  to  exprefs  the  awful  impreffion  he  felt  in 
language.  Words  falling  fhort  of  his  conceptions,  he 
would  ftrive  to  fupply  that  want  with  the  tuneful 
founds  of  fome  mufical  inftrument.  Delighted  with 
the  harmony  of  agreeable  founds,  he  would  exert  his; 
whole  llrength  in  adding  to  his  vocal  praifes  the  fame 
numbers,  meafure,  and  cadence,  which  had  been 
exprelTed  by  the  adion  of  his  hands,  in  playing  on 
the  inflrument  *. 

We  are  told  by  the  mod  ancient  of  all  hidorians,. 
tliat  the  harp  and  organ  were  known  in  a  very  early 

^  Rollin,  Bell.  Let.  Vol.  I.  book  ii.  art.  i. 
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period,  and  it  is  natural  to  think  that  there  had  been 
Ibme  poetical  compofitions  before  Tubal  invented 
thofe  inflruinents.  Vocal  mufic  was  certainly  prior 
to  the  invention  of  inftruments  of  mulic.  There  is 
no  reafon  therefore  to  fuppofe  but  the  numbers,  mea- 
fures,  and  cadence  of  verfe,  were  known  before  words 
were  adapted  to  the  tone  of  an  inflrument. 

The  moll  ancient  fpecimens  of  poetry  now  remain¬ 
ing  were  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  divinity.  The 
two  fongs  of  Mofes,  and  that  of  Deborah,  are  entirely 
in  that  llrain.  The  praifes  bellowed  on  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  the  latter  are  introduced  epifodically,  and 
have  a  manifell  reference  to  the  main  fubjecT.  The 
lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  in  a 
different  Rile.  Religion  has  little  or  no  concern  in  it. 
The  heroic  exploits  and  untimely  fate  of  thefe  two 
great  Princes  make  the  whole  burden  of  that  fong. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  art  of  verlifi- 
cation  was  known  and  much  pracTifed  before  Mofes 
wrote  his  triumphal  ode.  But  whether  the  firll  poetical 
effay  was  employed  in  the  fervice  of  God,  or  in  honour 
of  fome  great  man  or  wonderful  natural  objedl,  it  is 
impollible  to  fay.  Poetry  is  the  triumphant  voice  of 
joy  or  the  broken  fighs  of  forrow  and  melancholy. 
The  extreams  of  thofe  pallions  are  moll  violent  in  the 
earliell  Rage  of  fociety.  Before  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  are  regulated  by  advanced  civilization, 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  are  Rrong :  and  Rrong  feel¬ 
ings  always  produce  that  fublimity  of  expreflio:!!  which 

we 
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we  Call  poetry.  The  variety  of  the  life  of  the  favage 
affords  him  opportunities  of  viewing  natural  obje(ffs 
in  their  moil  awful  and  ftriking  form ;  therefore  even 
his  common  converfations  are  expreffive  of  the  deep 
impreffions  of  his  mind,  and  his  language  is  meta¬ 
phorical  and  ftrong.  In  advanced  fociety,  the  culti¬ 
vated  Rate  of  the  mind  gives  rife  to  abftracled  ideas, 
which  are  too  jejune  and  ill  underflood  to  conflitute 
that  fublimity  of  expreflion  which  is  fo  remarkable  in 
the  poetical  compofitions  of  early  ages. 

The  poets  of  the  Celtic  nations  were  univcrfally 
called  bards  by  antient  writers.  The  bards  celebrated 
in  verfe  the  great  adlions  of  heroes,  and  men  of  high 
dignity  and  renown.  Without  encroaching  on  the 
province  of  another  order  of  men,  they  could  not  em¬ 
ploy  their  .genius  on  religious  fubjedls. 

A  PASSAGE  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  deferves  our 
attention.  “  After  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  fays  he, 
“  had  been  gradually  polifhed  out  of  their  original 
“  barbarity,  the  Rudy  of  fome  valuable  branches  of 
“  learning  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  among  them. 
“  The  Bards,  Eubates,  and  Druids,  gave  birth  to  that 
“  Rudy. 

‘‘It  was  the  buRnefs  of  the  bards  to  fing  the  brave 
“  actions  of  illuRrious  men  in  heroic  fong,  and  their 
“  poems  on  thefe  fubjedls  were  accompanied  by  the 
“  fweet  modulations  of  the  lyre.  The  Eubates  made 
“  deep  refearches  into  the  nobleR  and  moR  fublime 
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properties  of  nature  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to 
“  exprefs  their  fpeculations  on  that  fubjecEl  in  verfe* 
But  the  Druids,  men  of  a  more  elevated  genius,  and 
**  formed  into  focieties  agreeable  to  the  rules  laid  down 
“  by  Pythagoras,  acquire  the  higheft  pitch  of  honour 
“  by  their  enquiries  into  things  fublime  and  unknown,. 
“  and,  defpiling  all  that  belongs  to-  the  human  race 
“  in  this  lower  world,  they  made  no  difficulty  of 
“  affirming  that  fouls  are  immortal 

Many  learned  writers  among  the  moderns  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Druids,  Eubates  and  Bards, 
were  three  different  orders  of  priefts.  But  it  requires 
a  clearer  proof  than  ancient  hiflory  can  furniffi,  to- 
ffiew  that  the  Bards  took  any  greater  concern  in  fpi* 

'  ritual  affairs  than  the  laity  of  their  country. 

*  Per  hsec  loca  hominibus  paulatim  excultis,  vrguere  ftudia  lauda* 
bilium  dodrinarum,  inchoata  per  Bardos  et  Euhages  et  Druidas :  ctr 
Bardi  quidem  fortia  virorum  ilIuftrium‘fad:a,heroicis  compofita  verfibus,, 
cum  dulcibus  Jyrae  modulis  cantitarunt  :  Euhages  vero  fcrutantes 
fumma  et  fublimia  naturae  pandere  conabantur.  Inter  hos  Druidas 
ingeniis  celfiores,  ut  audoritas  Pythagorae  decrevit,  fodalitiis  aftridi 
confortiis  quaeftionibus  occultarum  rerum  altarumqiie  eredi  funt ;  et 
defpedantes  Humana  pronuntlarunt,  animas  immortales,  Ammian^ 
lib.  XV.  circa  finem. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  tranflating  our  author’s  pandere^  to- 
exprefs  in  verfe,  Pandere  is  a  poetical  word,  and  though  fometimes 
found  in  profe  writers,  is  never  ufed  in  a  profaic  ftile.  In  thefenfe  of 
that  word  now  under  confideration  it  almoft  always  conveys  the  idea  of 
a  pomp  of  didion,  and  a  harmony  of  numbers* 
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It  is  plain  from  Strabo’s  tellimony  that  the 
Eiibates  were  priefls  and  much  employed  in  philolo¬ 
gical  difquifitions.  But  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  they 
publiflied  poetical  compofitions  on  religious  fubjetSls, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  diftinguiffi  them  from 
the  Druids  in  the  preceding  paffiage  of  Ammianus. 
The  Druids  compofed  in  verfe,  but  never  publiffied 
any  of  their  compofitions. 

Ouarsif,  Fates,  Eubates,  Euhages,  and  Eubages,  are 
words  of  exadlly  the  fame  meaning,  and  diverfified 
only  in  the  orthography  by  the  vicious  pronounciation 
of  original  authors,  or  the  blunders  of  tranfcribers. 
Thofe  to  whom  the  name  belonged  were  a  Celtic  order 
of  priefts,  philofophers,  and  poets,  thought  to  have 
been  prophetically  infpired.  Though  the  office  is  no 
more,  the  title  has  been  hitherto  preferved  in  the 
name^  of  an  Irifii  tribe^  and  in  that  of  a  Scottiffi  clan, 
once  confiderable,  and  not  yet  extin<51:  f. 

LueAN 

*  Lib.  iv.  p.  302. 

f  Among  the  old  Jrifh  families  of  note  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Cambden  reckons  that  of  MacVadus  and  in  the  Weftern  Ifles  of 
Scotland  arc  fome  called  MacFaid.  .In  the  Galic  and  Irifli  languages, 
Faid  fignified  a  Prophet  f  . 

As  the  Hibernian  and  Hebridian  Scots  had  clans  among  them  who 
drew  their  origin  and  appellation  from  fome  eminent  Faids  or  pro¬ 
phetical  poets,  fo  they  had  others  who  derived  their  pedigree  from 
Bards  famous  in  their  day.  Every  one  belonging  to  the  clans  defcended 
-fromthele,  was,  after  his  poetical  anceftor,  denominated  Mac-i-Bhaird, 

*  Hib.  Com,  Maio.  +  Lhoyd’s  Irlfli  aod  Englilh  Didionary. 
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Lucan  has  identified  the  Vates  and  the  Bard  * :  but 
he  is  the  only  claflical  writer  who  has  confounded 
thefe  two  names  together.  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ovid,  and  others,  fpeak  of  the  Vates  with, 
great  refpe6t,  and  have  given  that  title  to  themfelves,, 
as  well  as  to  the  mod  eminent  poets  of  Greece ;  but 
not  one  of  them  has  thought  of  doing  the  fame  honour 
to  the  more  ignoble  race  of  Bard'S. 

The  poet  and  prophet  are  congenial  fouls.  Their 
profeffions  are  nearly  allied.  The  claim  to  fuperna- 
tural  infpiration  is  common  to  both :  and  certainly 
without  a  large  portion  of  enthufiafm,  taking  that 
word  in  its  original  fenfe,  neither  of  them  could  fuc- 
ceed  fa  well  as  they  have  done.  The  conceptions  of 
both  rife  to  the  grand,  marvellous,  and  pathetic their 
language  is  llrong,  animated,  magnificent,  full  of 
tropes,  and  every  way  removed  from  profaic  diftion. 
As  it  is  the  prophet’s  bufinefs  to  utter  predi<Tions,  To. 
the  poet  afiTumes  the  fame  charadter  occafionally,  and 
alTerts  that  he  fpeaks  the  language  of  the  Gods. 

It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  Romans  gave  the. 
name  of  Vates  indiferiminately  to  prophets  and  poets.. 
This  emphatical  word,  like  many  more,  they  bor- 

that  is  to  fay,  the  fon  of  the  Bard  ;  and  according  to  the  genius  of  the  • 
Saxon  language,  which  generally  fubftitutes  the  German  W  in  place 
of  the  Celtic  Bh,  the  Mac-i-Bhairds  go  under  the  name  of  Ward,  in 
the  South  of  Scotland,  and  fome  parts  of  England,  the  Mac  being 
rejefted. 

*  Lib.  i.  ver.  247, 
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rowed  from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Vates  of  Gaul  cer¬ 
tainly  exercifed  the  facerdotal  fundtion.  Strabo  fays 
fo  expredy  in  the  place  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
Ammianus  informs  us,  that  the  Vates  was  a  poet  of 
fuperior  dignity  to  the  Bard.  This  opinion  of  Ammi¬ 
anus  is  llrengthened  by  the  authority  of  Virgil. 

Quintilian  remarks,  that  Virgil  was  peculiarly 

fond  of  old  words,  when  proper  and  expreflive.  This 

admirable  poet  was  born  and  educated  in  the  Gifalpine 

Gaul.  He  therefore  mud  have  been  much  better 

acquainted  with  the  Celtic  language  than  any  writer 

of  his  time.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  plain  that  he 

makes  a  didindlion  between  the  Bard  and  the  Vates. 

/ 

In  his  ninth  eclogue,  Lycidas  confedes,  or  rather- 
boads  a  little,  that  he  himfelf  was  a  poet,  and  a  poet 
not  of  his  own  making,  but  one  formed  by  the  mufes, 
at  the  fame  time  he  had  too  much  modedy  to  imagine 
that  he  had  a  right  to  the  name  of  Vates,  though  the 
ihepherds  were  pleafed  to  honour  him  with  that  title. 

Incipe  fi  quid  habes  :  et  me  poetant 

Pierides,  funt  et  mihi  carmina :  me  quoque  dicunt 
“  Vatem  padores,  fed  non  ego  credulus  illis  : 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Varo  vidcor  nec  dicere  Cinna 
“  Digna,  fed  argutos  interdrepere  anfer  olores 

S-ERvius,  and  fome  other  commentators  of  great- 
reputation,  have  done  a  manifed  injury  to  this  padag^. 
Dr.  Martin,,  after  having  given  a  long  and  learned 
note  on  it,  concludes  that  the  proper  fignidcation  o£ 

♦  Virg.  Eclog.  ix.  ver.  32,  &c, 
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Vates  is,  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank,  a  mafler  of  the  art, 
and  one  that  is  really  infpired.  He  had  faid  before 
that  Fates  feems  to  be  an  appellation  of  greater  dignity 
than  Foeta,  and  to  anfwer  to  the  Bard  of  the  Englilh. 
In  this  laft  opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  another 
learned  tranflator. 

If  I  underftand  the  Englifh  language,  Bard  is  not  a 
title  of  greater  dignity  than  poet ;  notwithftanding 
two  eminent  Englifli  writers  are  of  that  opinion.  The 
title  of  Bard,  no  doubt,  is  fometimes  given  to  men 
defervedly  celebrated  for  their  poetical  genius ;  but 
the  .prefent  mode  of  expreffion  feems  to  have  affixed 
an  idea  of  contempt  to  that  name.  But  in  whatever 
degree  of  efteem  the  name  of  Bard  is  or  may  have 
been  held,  it  is  certain  that  Vates  never  loft  its  original 
dignity. 

Some  Celtic  Bards  treated,  it  is  true,  of  theological 
fubjedls  in  their  compolitions.  We  are  told  by  Tacitus 
that  ‘‘  the  Germans  celebrated  Tuifto,  an  earth-born 
God,  and  his  fon  Mannus,  in  poems  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.”  He  adds,  a  little  after,  that  the  fame  nation 
had  poems  of  a  very  differcnt  ftrain ;  poems  calculated 
folely  for  infpiring  their  warriors  with  courage  in 
acftion.  Thofe  martial  fongs  were  of  the  compolition 
of  the  Bards,  as  appears  from  the  name  of  Barditus, 
which  was  given  to  that  fpecies  of  poetry.  This  name 
was  borrowed  from  the  Germans  themfelve^  Tacitus 
/does  not  fay  that  the  religious  poems  of  the  Germans 

^  -Tacit,  dc  mor.  Germ.  cap.  2. 
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were  the  produdbions  of  the  Bards.  The  contrary  is 
rather  infinuated.  .Thefe  theological  pieces  were  the 
work  of  a  more  venerable  race  of  men,  of  the  Eubates 
of  Marcellinus,  who  inveftigated  the  molt  myfterious 
arcana  of  nature. 

The  Eubates  or  the  Vates  of  Strabo  were  the  dif- 
ciples  of  the  Druids  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Vates  compofed  the  numerous  poems  which  thofe 
great  teachers  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  communicated 
to  their  followers 

The  tranllator  of  the  poems  of  Oflian  has  in  a  great 
meafure  explained  the  reafon  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  religion  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  that  illuftrious 
Bard.  To  the  arguments  produced  by  that  ingenious 
gentleman  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  more,  which  rifes 
naturally  from  the  obfervations  I  have  juft  made  on 
the  fubjec^.  Though  all  the*  Celtic  nations  were  in  a 
manner  full  of  Gods  and  fuperftition,  their  Bards 
could  not  employ  their  genius  in  the  fervice  of  any 
divinity  without  going  out  of  their  own  proper  fphere. 
Heavenly  themes  belonged  to  the  Vates,  another 
order  of  men,  of  a  more  dignified  and  facred  chara(fter. 

Though  religion  is  an  univerfal  concern,  yet  in 
every  age  and  country  there  were  perfons  fet  apart 
whofe  more  peculiar  bufinefs  it  was  to  praife  and 
addrefs  the  divinity.  According  to  the  Chriftian  fyftem, 
every  one  is  under  an  obligation  to  celebrate  their 
creator,  though  there  is  an  order  of  men  whofe  more 

*  Caefar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14; 
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immediate  employ  it  is  to  deal  in  matters  of  religion.. 
The  old  Celtic  nations  did  not  fo  much  take  the  bufi- 
nefs  off  the  hands  of  the  prieft  as  we  do :  the  Faids 
or  Vates  had  no  competitors  in  the  province  of  theo¬ 
logy.  The  Bard  fung  merely  mortal  fubjecfts  :  hymns 
and  anthems  belonged  folely  to  the  more  dignified 
race  of  Faids.  OlTian,  therefore,  though  one  of  the 
firll  men  of  the  Rate,  could  not,  fuch  were  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  thofe  times,  interfere  with  religious  fubjecFs, 
without  a  manifeft  breach  on  the  peculiar  privileges 
of  that  branch  of  the  Druids  called  the  Vates.  It  is  to 
this  caufe,  and  not  to  the  extindlion  of  the  Druids,  I 
attribute  tlie  total  filence  concerning  religion  in  the 
poems  of  Oflian.  Religious  enthuiiafm,  of  whatever 
kind  it  is,  takes  too  much  hold  of  the  human  mind 
ever  to  be  eradicated ;  and  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed, 
that  it  is  a  prejudice  impoffible  to  be  removed,  even 
by  the  fevered  exertions  of  power 

It 

The  learned  difiertator  might  have  added,  that  nothing  is  capable 
of  removing  one  religious  enthufiafm,  but  the  fiiperior  abfurdity  of 
another  fyftem  of  the  fame  kind.,  or  an  immediate  revelation  from 
heaven.  The  feeble  ray  of  reafon  can  never  difpel  that  hazinefs  which 
fuperllition  has  naturally  thrown  over  the  human  mind.  Accuftomed 
to  look  through  this  grofs  atmofphere,  our  ideas  of  fupernatural  things 
are  flrangely  magnified  and  confufed,  and  our  diflempered  dreams,  on 
that  fubjeft,  make  deeper  and  more  permanent  impreflions  than  any 
material  objeds  can  do.  If  in  an  age  when  we  can  bring  the  wifdom  of 
former  times  to  the  aid  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  we  are  almoft  incapable 
.of  divefling  true  religion  of  the  trappings  of  fuperflition,  it  is  much 
more  improbable,  that,  in  a  barbarous  period,  the  human  mind  could 
extricate  itfelf  from  the  chains  of  fuperflitious  fanaticifm.  Dr.  Mac- 
plierfon,  therefore,  has  accounted  better  for  the  filence  concerning 

religion 
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It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  etymon  of  Bard. 
Nothing  can  be  more  trivial  than  the  opinion  of  thofc 
who  derive  it  from  Bardus,  an  imaginary  King,  who, 
according  to  Berofus,  reigned  over  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tains,  and  was  the  inventor  of  poetry.  Bard  is 
undoubtedly  Celtic ;  and  being  a  monolyllable  it  is 
vain  to  hope  to  trace  it  to  any  root. 

A  CERTAIN  modern  hiftorian  isof  opinion,  that  it  was 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  old  Celtic  nations,  and  their 
contempt  of  letters,  originally  rofe  the  Bardilli  compo- 
fitions  of  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  poetry  had  a  great 
reputation  among  the  Celtic  nations,  long  before  they 

religion  in  the  poems  of  OtTian,  than  the  tranflator  has  done,  by  the 
fuppofed  extindion  of  the  Druids. 

It  is  certain,  that  feveral  tribes  of  American  Indians  have  apparently 
no  figns  of  religious  fuperftition  among  them.  This  neither  proceeds 
from  grofs  ignorance  nor  from  the  refinements  of  philofophy  *,  for  the 
firft.has  been  always  known  to  create  more  fyflems  of  enthufialfn  than 
the  fcepticiCm  of  the  latter  has  been  ever  able  to  defiroy.  It  mufl;  be 
aferibed  to  the  ferenity  and  unchangeablenefs  of  the  climate  of  the  more 
inland  and  Southern  parts  of  North  America,  which  preferves  an 
equal  dirpofition  of  mind  among  the  natives,  nor  fubjed  to  the  fudden 
reverfes  of  joy  and  melancholy,  fo  common  under  a  more  variable  fky. 
Superfdtion  delights  to  dwell  in  the  fogs  of  ifiands,  the  miftof  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  grofs  vapors  of  a  fenny  country.  Thefe  circumftances 
throw  a  melancholy  over  the  mind  that  is  very  produdive  of  vain  and 
fupernatural  fears  and  pannics.  It  was  from  this  caufe,  perhaps,  that 
Britain  was  anciently  the  principal  feat  of  Druidical  fuperflitions  ;  and 
on  the  fame  account,  though  from  other  circum (lances,  it  now  pof- 
fcfies  true  religion  in  its  purity,  it  will,  in  a  cowrie  of  ages,  revert  to 
that  gloomy  enthufiafm  fo  fuicable  to  its  moifl  air  and  variable  climate. 

E  e  knew 
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knew  the  ufe  of  letters.  It  is  even  probable  that: 
poetry  was  known  to  the  Celtes  before  their  tranf— 
migration  from  Alia  into  Europe.  ¥/e  are  to  look  for- 
the  origin  of  poefy  much  farther  back  than  that  igno¬ 
rance  andTontempt  of  letters  which  prevailed  among 
the  European  Celtes,  after  they  became  great  nations,, 
and  obje(5ls  of  attention  to  Greece  and  Rome.. 

In  Gaul  the  Bards  were  held  in  great  efteem.  They 
had  contributed  greatly  to  polifh  that  nation  out  of  its 
primaeval  barbarity.  The  Spaniards  alfo,  and  .more, 
efpecially  the  Celtiberians,  had  the  fame  high  refped: 
for  that  order  of  men :  nor  is  it  improbable  that  thofe  ^ 
old  poetical  compofitions,  of  which  the  Turdetans- 
boalled  fo  much,  were  the  works  of  their  Bards  . 
Ancient  Germany  had  the  greateft  veneration  for  hen- 
Bards.  Poetical  records  were  the  only  annals  known 
in  that  extenfive  country j  and  in  them  only  the  actions 
of  great  men  were  tranfmitted  from  generation  to  -, 
generation.  Thofe  oral  chronicles  prevailed  over¬ 
all  that  country  through  many  ages.  Charles  •  the  - 
Great  found  barbarous  poems  of  very  high  antiquity 
among  his  German  fubje(5ts,  and  <ord(^red  copies  of 
them  to  be  made  f.  Ihe  German  Saxons  of  a  later, 
age  could  not  be  perfe6tly  reconciled  to  Chriftianity  - 
till  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  rendered  into  verfe,  fuch . 

*  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  p,  204.  Edit.  Amflet. 

f  Barbara  et  antiquiflima  carmina,  quibus  veterum  regum  aflus  • 
et  bella  canebantur  fcripfir,  memori^que  mandavit.  He  calls  them 
Barbara,  htcsiuk  they  were  written  in  a  language  which  he  did  not 
undefftand.  Eginhard,  in  Vita  Car.  Mag,  c.  29. 
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a  permanent  hold  had  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
Bards  taken  of  their  minds. 

The  Northern  Europe  had  the  fame  profound  refpedt 
"  for  its  Scalds,  fo  poets  were  called  in  Scandinavia. 
The  Scalds  were  the  foie  recorders  of  great  events: 
The  Danes  and  Norwegians  have  no  records  older  than 
the  twelfth  century,  and  the  Swedes  fall  even  fbort  of 
the  Danes  in  the  antiquity  of  their  writers  of  hiflory  *. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  flouriflied  in  that  age,  has 
frequent  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  the  Scalds  who 
preceeded  that  xva  ;  and  Joannes  Magnus,  archbifliop 
of  Upfal,  appeals  to  them  continually  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  Goths. 

Torf^us  relates  that  the  Scalds  were  accounted  per- 
fons  of  very  conliderable  importance  in  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Sweden.  They  were  retained  by  monarchs, 
were  invefled  with  extraordinary  privileges,  and  highly 
carelTed.  In  the  court  of  that  great  Norwegian  mo¬ 
narch,  Harald  Harfager,  they  had  the  honour  of 
fitting  next  to  the  King  himfelf,  every  one  of ’the  order 
according  to  his  dignity.  If  we  can  depend  on  the 
authority  of  Saxo,  Harnius  gained  the  crown  of  Den¬ 
mark  by  the  Rrength  of  his  poetical  abilities  :  an  illuf- 
trious  perfon  of  this  profeffion  was  in  the  fame 
country  exalted  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  one  of 
its  Princes  f . 

The  Kyrnri  of  Britain  Vvcre  remarkably  fond  of  Bards. 
Every  one  of  their  Princes  had  his  laureate  j  nor 

*  Torfeus,  in  Oread,  prsefat.  f  Idem,  ibidem. 

E  c  2  could 


could  any  maaof  quality  fupport  the  dignity  of  hi^^ 
rank,  witliout  having  one.  of  that  faculty  near  his» 
perfon.  from,  the  vail  number  of  poetical  manufcripts 
written  in  their  native  tongue,  which  the  Welih  have 
hitherto  preferved,  it  may  be  concluded  that  poetry; 
was  in  very  high  cftimation  among  their  anceilors  *: 

Among  the  ancient  Cambro-Britannic  Bards,  Taliefiir 
and  Lhyvarch  held  the  firil  place  for  the  felicity  oP 
their- poetical  genius.  They  flouriflied  in  the  ii'xtlr 
century,  and  a  confiderable  -part  of  their  produtflions 
is  to  this  day  extant.  Talieiin  was  cotemporary  witli 
the  great  Maglocunnus,  and  was  highly  favoured'by 
that  Prince.  He  was  dignified  by  his  countrymen 
with  the  title  of  Ben-Bairdh£y  or  the  chief  of  the. Bards., 

It  is  needlefs  to  prove  that  the  lrifb  hadrhe  greateft 
value  for  poetry.  Never  did  any  nation  encourage  or 
indulge  the  profefiion  of  Bards  with  asmore  friendly 
partiality.  Their  nobility  and  gentry,  their  Kings, 
both  provincial  and  fupreme,  patronized,.,  careffed^ 
and  revered  them.  The  Bards  of  a  diftingpidied  cha-r 
rafler  had  efiates,  in  land  fettled  on  themfelves  and 
their  pofterity.  Even  amidfi  all  the  ravages  and 
excefiTes  of  war,  thefe  lands  wercs  not  to  be  touched, 
the  poet’s  own  perfon  was  facred,  and  his  houfe  was 
efteemed  a  fandluary. 

Every  principal  Bard -was  in  the  Irilh  tongue  called 
Blha  or  AUamh  Redauy,  that  is  to  fay^  a  Dodlor  in  Poetrju 


*  Tit.  vii.  p.  2.39. 
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Each  of  the  great  Fileas  or  Graduates  had  thirty  Bards 
of  inferior  note  conftantly  about  his  perfon,  and  every 
Bard  of  the  fecond  clafs  was  attended  by  a  retinue  of. 
fifteen  poetical  difciples. 

If  any  faith  can  be  given  to  Keating,  many  other  ex- 
ti'aordinary  advantages  and  immunities  were  annexed 
to  the  office  of  Bard,  befides  thofe  which  arofe  from 
the  extravagant  munificence  of  private  perfons.  It  was 
ordained  by  law  that  all  Bards  ffiould  live  at  the  pub^ 
lie  expence  for  fix  months  in  the  year..  By  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  this  law  they<  quartered,  themfelves  upon  the 
people  throughout  the  ifland  from  Allhallow  tide  till 
May  This  heavy  annual  tribute  was  of  a  %’’ery  old 
handing,  and  for  that  reafon  the  Bards  who  were 
authorized  to  exadt  it,  were  in  the  language  of  the 
country  called  Clear-hm-chahiey  that  is,  the  fongfters  of 
the  ancient  tax. 

The  very  ample  privileges  conferred  on  the  Bards^ 
and  the  blind  refpedt  paid  to  their  perfons,  made  them 
at  lafi:  intolerably  infolent.  Their  avaifice  alfo  kept 
pace  with. their  pride.  Their  haughty  behaviour  and 
endlefs  exadlions  became  an  infupportable  grievance 
to  the  nation.  The  numbers  of  thofe  firollers  increafed 
daily.  Such  as  inclined  to  fpend  their  time  in  idle- 
nefs  and  luxury  joined- themfelves  to  the  fraternity, 
and  .paired  under  the  charadler  of  Bards.  In  the  reign 
of  Hugh  ain  Mearach,  fays  Keating,  that  is,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fixth  age,  a  third  part  of  the  people  of  Ire-- 

Keat.  Gcn.iHift.  of  Ireland,  Part  ii.  pages  25,  26. . 
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land  went  tinder  that  title,  and  claimed  the  privileges 
annexed  to  the  order. 

It  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  Claudian,  that  every  one 
•who  performs  actions  worthy  of  being  celebrated  by 
the  mufe,  is  always  fmitten  with  the  love  of  fong. 
The  fame  of  the  hero  will  foon  die,  unlefs  preferved 
by  the  hiftorian,  or  immortalized  by  the  produdions 
of  the  poet.  Barbarous  times  have  produced  very  few 
tolerable  hiftorians ;  but  all  ages  indifcriminately, 
and  all  countries  where  military  merit  fubftfted  with  a 
confpicuous  luftre,  have  produced  Bards  famous  in 
their  generation. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  were  very 
warlike,  and  of  courfe  fond  of  fame.  Such  as  had 
rei?iafkably  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  were,  no  doubt,  proud  of  patronizing 
the  beft  Bards  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Camb- 
den’s  immenfe  erudition  has  difcovered  that  Galgacus 
was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  South  Britain  ^  j  and 
-therefore  it  is  likely  he  was  highly  extolled  by  the 
Bards  of  his  o.wn  country.  We  are  told  by  Tacitus 
that  Arminius,  the  great  deliverer  of  Germany,  was  in 
his  own  time  fung  by  the  Bards  f  .  Every  Celtic 
nation  took  care  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  all  their 
;patriot  heroes  in  their  poetical  annals.  The  laureates, 
if  I  may  call  them  fo,  of  every  community  were 
obliged  by  their  office  to  pay  a  juft  tribute  of  fame  to 

*  See  his  Britannia,  under  the  article  Caledonia. 

■f  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ult. 
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the  benefaclors  of  the  public ;  even  crowned  heads 
and  warlike  Chieftains  thought  it  no  difparagement 
to  their  high  rank  to  exercife  their  talents  in  the  poeth- 
caheulogiums  fo  common  in  thofe  times. 

The  Princes  of  Scandinavia  valued  themfelves  much 
on  their  poetical  genius.  Four  Norwegian  monarchs, 
and  a  Danifli  King,  didinguiflied  themfelves  remark¬ 
ably  in  that  way.  Thefe  were  Harald  Harfager,  Olaus 
Trygvinus,  Olaus  the  faint,  Harald  the  imperious, 
and  Ragnar  Lodbrach  The  great  men  who  held  of 
thofe  monarchs,  emulated  their  mailer^  in  difplaying 
the  lire  and  vigour  of  their  genius  in  a  Itudy  fo  falhion- 
able  in  thofe  romantic  ages. 

The  Caledonian  Princes  of  ancient  times  were 
animated  by  the  fame  fpirit.  We  know  that  James  the 
Firil  was  an  admirable  poet  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Some  Galic  rhimes  compofed  by  his  coulin 
german,  Alexander,  the  famous  Earl  of  Mar,  have 
been  hitherto  preferved.  The  Highland  Chieftains 
contended  frequently  in  alternate  verfe :  nor  have  all 
thofe  poetical  dialogues  perifhed.  The  apoftle  of  the 
Pi^tilh  nation,  and  the  old  Scottifh  miffionaries  were 
remarkably  fond  of  the  mufes,  and  frequently  couched 
their  facred  leflbns  in  fong. 

The  public  has  lately  received  the  works  of  Ollian, 
the  fon  of  Fingal.  The  impartial  and  men  of  ralle 
have  read  them  with  admiration,  and  fenlibly  felt  the 

*  Torfasus,  in  Oread,  praefat.  ad  Le(Str- 
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true  language  of  natural  and  fublime  genius.  Thofe 
who  afFc6tcd  to  defpife  the  compolitions  of  ancient 
times  have  been  confounded  and  mortified  by  the  im¬ 
partial  voice  of  Europe  in  the  praife  of  thofe  poems. 
The  candid  part  of  the  nation,  though  fome  of  them 
perhaps  were  at  firfi;  prejudiced  againft  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  the  work,  have  been  agreeably  furprized  to 
find  tlirat  their  fufpicions  were  abfolutely  groundlefs. 

I  r  has  been  a  queftion  with  fome  whether  Offian 
was  a  Caledonian  or  Irifli  Bard.  Afia  and  Europe,  in  a 
remote  age,  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Homer.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  North  Britain  and  Ireland  flaould  erauloufiy  claim 
a  particular  right  to  the  great  poetical  fun  of  their 
dark  ages.  They  have  formerly  contended  for  much 
fmaller  prizes.  The  queftions  whether  Sidulius,  the 
poet,  whether  Cataldus,  the  biflrop  of  Tarentum, 
whether  St.  Aidan,  St.  Finan,  St.  Adamnan,  and  many 
more  wrongheaded  monks,  belonged  more  properly 
to  the  facred  ifland  than  to  the  wilds  of  Caledonia, 
have  been  agitated  with  all  the  keennefs  and  zeal 
incident  to  national  difputes  of  that  kind. 

The  editor  of  Ollian’s  works  is  very  able  to  defend 
his  own  fyftem.  When  objections  worthy  his  notice 
are  raifed,  he  will  certainly  pay  them  all  due  regard. 
If  he  will  fit  down  gravely  to  confute  the  groundlefs 
and  ill  connected  objections  which  have  been  raifed 
by  fpme  people  in  the  caufe  of  Ireland  it  is  defeend- 

5  See  Mr.  O  Connor  and  Dr..  Warner  on  diis  fubjed. 
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ing  too  far  from,  that  dignity  of  charadler  which  he 
has  already  acquired.  For  the  poetical  errors  of  his 
author,  if  he  has  committed  any  flagrant  ones,  the 
tranflator  is  no  ways  accountable.  But  if  Oflian’s 
compofitions  do  honour  to  that  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
language,  in  which  they  have  been  wrote,  to  that 
Celtic  nation  which  produced  the  Bard,  and  to  human 
genius  itfelf ;  the  editor  has  ah  indifputable  title  to 
great  praife,  for  bringing  to  light  fuch  a  monument 
of  the  poetical  merit  of  the  ancient  Bards. 

Among  the  feveral  arguments  from  which  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  author  of  Fingal  was  a  Caledo¬ 
nian,  the  language  he  ufes  is  a  deciflve  one.  The 
genuine  Irifli  poems  which  are  to  be  found  in  books, 
and  the  little  Irifh  fongs  which  are  brought  into  the 
Highlands  by  ftrolling  harpers  from  Ireland,  are  in 
every  other  flanza  unintelligible  to  a  Highlander. — 
But  the  language  of  Oflian’s  compofitions  is  eaflly 
underflood  by  every  one  who  has  a  competent  know- 
lege  of  the  Galic  tongue. — If  fome  few  of  the  words 
are  uncommon,  or  become  obfolete,  it  is  no  more 
than  what  mull  have  been  naturally  expedled  in  a 
work  fo  ancient.  It  is  aftonifhing  what  a  purity  and 
fimplicity  of  language  prevails  over  all  the  works  of 
this  poetical  hero,  while  the  Galic  compofitions  of 
the  laft  century  are  dark,  affecfed  and  confufed 

Whether  Oflian  flouriflied  in  the  third,  in  the 
fourth,  or  in  the  fifth  age,  is  a  point  difficult  to 

'*  See  I.hoyd’s  hifh  preface  to  his  Irifli  Diflionary. 
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difcufs.  His  poems  are  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  any  extant  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  the  genius 
of  the  didtion,  of  the  arrangement  and  fentiment, 
gives  a  Rrong  internal  proof  of  their  genuinenefs  and 
high  antiquity 

Beside  the  Bards  appointed  by  authority  in  Cale¬ 
donia,  the  Princes,  great  Lords,  and  petty  Chieftains, 
afpired  much  after  the  reputation  ariling  from  a 
poetical  genius.  It  was  impoflible  that  all  the  nume¬ 
rous  eilays  produced,  could  be  deftitute  of  merit. 
Every  clime,  however  dillant  from  the  fun,  is  capable 
of  producing  men  of  true  genius.  The  thick  fogs  of 
Boeotia,  and  the  cold  mountains  of  Thrace,  have  given 
birth  to  illuftrious  poets,  while  the  fcorching  fands  of 
Africa  have  remained  languid  and  filent. 

Th E  RE  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  the  dodfrine  advanced 
by  Martial,  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  poets  equal 
to  Maro,  if  there  fhould  be  patrons  as  munificent  as 
Mecsnas :  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  when 
the  love  of  poetry  in  a  nation  confers  upon  thofe  who 
have  a  genius  that  way,  rewards  of  honour,  profit, 
and  reputation,  their  compofitions  will  be  numerous, 
and  fome  of  them  worthy  of  public  attention.  The  old 
Caledonians  were  as  bountiful  to  their  poets  as  their 
pofierity  the  Irifh  v/ere.  Lands  were  appropriated  to, 
the  eminent  Bards,  and  became  hereditary  in  their. 

*  Dr.  Blair’s  Critical  DiiTertation  on  the  Poems  of  Oflian. 
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family.  Many  diftri(5ls  in  die  Highlands  ftill  retain 
the  name  of  the  Bard’s  territory 

About  a  century  back  one  of  the  Highland  Chief¬ 
tains  retained  two  principal  Bards,  each  of  whom  had 
feveral  difciples  who  were  his  infeparable  attendants. 
The  Chieftains  of  former  times,  if  led  by  choice,  or 
forced  by  neceffity,  to  appear  at  court,  or  to  join  thofe 
of  their  own  rank,  on  any  public  occaiion,  were 
attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  valFals,  and  by 
their  moil  eminent  poets  and  ableil  muiicians.  Hence 
it  was  that  in  the  fpacious  hall  of  an  old  Celtic  King, 
a  hundred  Bards  fometimes  joined  in  concert.  Keating 
informs  us  that  there  was  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand 
principal  poets  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  one 
monarch. 

We  of  modern  times  may  perhaps  condemn  this 
ilrange  taile  of  our  barbarous  anceilors.  We  may 
blame  them  for  retaining  and  loading  with  wealth 
and  honours  fuch  numerous  bands  of  rhimers,  a  race 
of  ufelefs,  infolent,  and  flattering  men.  A  flur  of  this 
kind  is  unjuftly  thrown  on  our  progenitors,  till  we 
remove  a  prevalent  folly  of  the  fame  kind  from 
among  ourfelves.  Our  great  men,  to  their  honour 
be  it  faid,  give  but  little  encouragement  to  poets,  or 
that  flattery  which  is  natural  to  the  mufe.  But  our 
courts  are  full  of  worthlefs  fycophants,  the  halls  of 

*  The  fecond  title  of  the  noble  family  of  Athol  is  taken  from  lands 
appropriated  to  a  Bard.  'Ttdlyhardin  is  compounded  of  Tullocb,  a  hil¬ 
lock,  and  bardin,  bards. 
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our  Lords  with  pimps  and  parafites.  Flattery  feeds 
on  the  folly  of  the  great  without  the  merit  of  being 
cloathed  in  the  flrength  of  fentiment,  or  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  numbers. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  regions  of  antiquity:  the 
martial  exploits  of  great  men  were  fung  by  the  Bards 
in  epic  poems,  and  tranfmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  I’hey  exerted  the  whole  force  of  their 
genius  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  departed  heroes, 
in  exciting  the  nobles  to  walk  in  the  fame  paths  of 
adlivity  and  glory,  and  in  roufing  up  their  nation  ta 
fupport  its  dignity  and  to  cultivate  the  generous  and 
manly  virtues.  Praife  throws  around  virtue  attradlive 
charms.  Nothing  tends  more  to  raife  fentiments  of 
magnanimity  in  the  heart  than  the  nervous  and  glow'- 
ing  exhortation  of  the  poet.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  Bard  was  the  great  and  fuccefsful  inftrudlor 
of  the  barbarian,  and  had  in  fome  meafure  a  right  to. 
be  held  facred.. 

FIistory  informs  u.s,  that  men  of  that  charadler 
have  done  the'  moll  important  fervices  to  Rates  over¬ 
powered,  by  a  victorious  enemy,  or  enflaved  by  tyrants. 
Tyrtseus,  though  a  very  defpicable  perfon  in  his 
appearance,  faved  Lacedcemon  from  utter  ruin,  and 
by  the  Rrength  of  his  poetical  abilities  *  ;  and  Alcseus, 
by  employing  the  fame  talent,  refcued  his  country 
from  the  hands  of  cruel  ufurpers  f  . 

^  Judin,  lib.  iii,  cap.  5,  f  Morat.  Carmin.  lib.  ii,  od.  13. 
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We  are  told  by  Quintilian  that  Alcaeus  was 
rewarded  with  a  golden  plecftrum  for  his  great  fervices. 
Horace,  for  the  fame  reafon,  affigns  him  a  place  of 
diftinguifhed  honour  in  the  Elyfian  fields  :  and  to  give 
us  a  juft  idea  of  this  patriot  poet’s  merit,  he  throws 
around  him  a  numerous  crowd  of  ghofts,  attentively 
hearing  thofe  fpirited  war  fongs  which  contributed  fo 
much  to  expel  the  enemies  of  liberty  out  of  Lefbos. 

Plato,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  order  in. 
general,  gives  the  title  of  a  moft  divine  poet  to  Tyrt^eus, 
and  pronounces  him  at  the  fame  time  a  wife  and  good 
man,  becaufe  he  had  in  a  very  excellent  manner  cele¬ 
brated  the  praifes  of  thofe  who  excelled  in  war  f 
There  is  fomething  in  the  charadler  of  Tyrtseus  which 
feems  to  refemble  that  of  a  Celtic  Bard.  He  was  a 
poet  and  mufician  at  once.  The  inftruments  on  whiclx 
he  played  were  the  harp  and  that  kind  of  martial 
pipe  which  the  Lacedemonians  ufed  inftead  of  the. 
trumpet  of  other  nations.. 

The  chief  Bards  of  North  Britain,  like  thofe  of 
other  Celtic  nations,  followed  their  patrons  into  the 
field,  and  were  frequently  of  fignal  fervice.  It  was 
their  bufinefs  and  cuftom,  upon  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
to  harangue  the  army  in  a  war  fong  compofed  in  the 
field.  This  fpecies  of  fong  was  called  Brofnuha  Cath, 
that  is  to  fay,  an  infpiration  to  war.  The  poet  addrefled 
a  part  of  this  perfuafive  to  every  diftincft  tribe-,  Hiew- 
ing  them  the  rewards  of  a  glorious  death,  and  remind- 

*  Ijifiitut.  lib.  X.  cap.  i.  f  De  Repub.  lib.  i„ 
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ing  them  of  the  great  a(flions  performed  by  their 
anceflors.  He  began  with  a  warm  exhortation  to  the 
whole  army,  and  ended  with  the  fame  \vords.  The 
exhortation  turned  principally  on  the  love  of  fame, 
liberty,  and  their  Prince.  ‘‘  The  Germans,  fays  Tacitus, 
have  poems  which  are  rehearfed  in  the  field,  and 
kindle  the  foul  into  a  flame.  The  fpirit  with  which 
thefe  fongs  are  fung  predidls  the  fortune  of  the 
approaching  fight ;  nor  is  their  manner  of  finging  on 
thefe  occafions  fo  much  a  concert  of  voices  as  of  cou¬ 
rage.  In  the  compofition  they  fludy  a  roughnefs  of 
found  and  a  certain  broken  murmur.  They  lift  their 
fliields  to  their  mouths  that  the  voice,  being  rendered 
full  and  deep,  may  fwell  by  repercuflion 

The  fate  of  battles  depended  not  a  little  on  the 
encomiums  and  invecTives  of  the  Bards.  To  be  declared 
incapable  of  ferving  the  fovereign  in  any  military 
ftation  is  now  deemed  an  indelible  reproach.  To  incur 
the  fatire  of  the  Bard,  by  a  cowardly  behaviour,  was 
reckoned  in  former  times  the  laft  degree  of  infamy 
and  misfortune. 

We  are  told  by  a  Norwegian  hiflorian  f ,  that  in  time 
of  fea  engagements,  if  near  the  coaft,  the  Scalds  of 
Norway  were  fometimes  landed  in  a  fecure  and  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  ordered  to  mark  every  event  dif- 
tin(?cly,  fo  as  to  be  afterwards  able  to  relate  them  in 
verfe.  The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  Olaus,  the 

^  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  3. 

f  Torfeus,  in  Hifl:.  Rertini.  Oread,  vid.  pr^fat. 
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Saint,  had  in  a  day  of  adlion  appointed  ftrong  guards 
for  his  three  principal  poets,  after  giving  them  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  fame  kind. 

When  a  great  and  decifive  battle  was  fought,  the 
Bards  were  employed  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory 
of  tliofe  gallant  men  who  had  facrificed  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  country,  and  in  extolling  the  heroes 
who  had  furvived  the  daughter  of  the  day 

A  JUDICIOUS  Roman  poet  obferves  that  many  brave 
men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon  were  buried  in 
oblivion,  unlamented  and  unknown,  becaufe.they 
had  the  misfortune  of  wanting  a  poet  to  celebrate 
their  memory  f  .  This  obfervation  is  in.  fome  mea- 

*  |n  the  year  1314,  Edward  the  Second,  of  England,  invaded  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  head  of  a  very  great  army,  having,  according  to  all  human* 
appearance,  reafon  to  expe(d  an  abfolute  conqueft  of  that  kingdom. 
Full  of  this  imagination,,  he  ordered  the  prior  of  Scarfborough,  a  cele-*- 
brated  Latin  rhimcr,  according  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  times,  to  follow 
his  troop  all  the  way  to  Bannockburn.  He  intended  to  employ  this 
eminent  poet  in  immortalizing  his  vidtory ;  but  fortune  declared  for. 
the  enemy,  and  the  prior  was  found  among  that  immenfe  number  of 
prifoners  which  the  Scots  had  made :  the  ranfom  demanded  for  his 
life  was,  a  poem  on  the  great  fubjeft  he  bad  before  him.  He  gave  a 
fpecimen  of  his  llcill,  but  it  was  invita  Minerva,  though  he  fucceeded 
wonderfully  well  in  the  judgment  of  times  not  remarkable  for 
delicacy  of  talle.  Another  learned  monk  v/as  appointed  by  the  Scots 
to  eternize  their  viclory  in  verfe  •,  and  chough  Apollo  was  as  niggardly 
in  his  aid  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  the  Englifh  Carmelite,  we  have- 
reafon  to  believe  that  his  compoficion  was  much  admired. 

*1^  Horat.  Carmin..  lib.  4.  cd.  9, 

fare* 
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fure  juft.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  heroifm  is 

t 

more  ancient  than  poetry,  and  whether  any  illuftrious 
perfonage  of  the  remoteft  ages  of  the  world  wanted 
his  Bard.  It  is  certain  that  the  works  of  many  emi¬ 
nent  poets  have  periftied  altogether,  and  with  them 
the  renown  and  even  the  names  of  thofe  mighty 
chiefs  whom  they  endeavoured  to  eternize.  At  the 
fame  time  it  is  evident,  that  of  all  the  monuments 
which  ambition  is  able  to  raife,  or  the  gratitude  of 
mankind  willing  to  beftow,  that  reared  by  the  mufe 
of  a  genuine  poef  is  the  moft  expreftive,  the  moft 
durable,  and  confequently  the  moft  to  be  deftred.  The 
works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  once  thought  everlaft- 
ing,  are  now  no  more.  The  fainteft  traces  of  the 
magnificent  Babylon  cannot  now  be  inveftigated.  The 
famous  Egyptian  pyramids,  though  ftill  extant,  have 
not  been  able  to  preferve  the  name  of  the  vain  mo- 
narchs  by  whom  they  were  conftrudled.  But  the 
ftru61:ures  which  Homer  has  built,  and  the  monu¬ 
ments  which  Virgil  has  raifed  to  the  memory  of  illuf¬ 
trious  men,  to  G alius,  to  Mecsenas,  and  Auguftus, 
will  perifii  only  together  with  the  world. 

Though  the  beft  of  Roman  poets  had  a  contempt 
for  Ennius,  yet  the  elder  Scipio,  with  all  his  learning 
and  tafte,  had  a  greater  refpecft:  for  him  than  Auguftus 
had  for  Virgil  himfelf.  The  old  Calabrian  Bard  was 
conftantly  near  that  thunderbolt  of  ‘war,  and  we  are  told 
by  Cicero,  that  a  marble  ftatue  was  ere6led  for  him  in 
the  burial  place  of  the  Scipios  It  therefore  is  no 

*  Oratio  pro  Archia  Poeta. 
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matter  of  wonder  that  Celtic  Kings  and  Celtic  Lords 
fhould  have  patronized  the  poets  of  their  own  times  ; 
a  race  of  men  whofe  compoiitions,  however  rough 
or  Tinpoliihed,  kindled  the  foul  of  the  warrior  to 
attempt  great  acHiions,  and  promifed  the  hero  a  per¬ 
petuity  of  fame. 

The  more  ancient  Bards  were  greatly  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  later  ages,  yet  mere  antiquity  was  not  the 
real  caufe  of  that  fuperiority.  In  times  more  remote, 
true  merit  was  the  Bard’s  only  title  to  favour.  In  after 
days  the  office  became  hereditary,  and  an  indefeafible 
right  was  the  circumftance  which  rendered  his  perfon 
and  charadler  facred.  It  was  only  after  the  feudal  law 
took  place,  that  the  proper  reward  of  genius  and  great 
adlions  became  the  birthright  of  unworthy  perfons. 

No  people,  however  barbarous,  could  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  lineal  heir  of  an  eminent  poet  fhouffi 
inherit  the  natural  enthuliafm  or  acquired  talents  of 
his  predecefibr.  But  the  general  cullom  of  entailing 
almoft  every  office  in  certain  families,  and  perhaps  an 
extraordinary  regard  paid  to  the  memory  of  fome 
excellent  poet,  fecured  the  pofleffion  of  the  grant  of 
land  to  the  pofterity  of  thofe  bards  whofe  merit  had 
acquired  them  that  lucrative  diftindtion  from  tlieir 
fuperiora. 
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DISSERTATION  XV. 


Of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland. — Accounts^ 


given  of  them  by  the  Writers  of  Rome. — Of 
their  ancient  Names,  Ebudes,  Hebrides,  and 
Inchegaul.  Subjed  to,  and  pofleffed  very  early 
by  the  Scots  of  Jar-gha3. 

H  E  difquifitions  of  antiquaries  are  incapable  of 


*  thofe  ornaments  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  conflitute  fine  writing.  To  trace  the  origin  of 
a  nation  through  that  darknefs  which  involves  the 
firfl;  ages  of  fociety,  is  a  laborious  talk,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  attending  the  fuccefs  of  a  very  inferior  degree. 
The  antiquary  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of  pioneer,  who 
goes  before,  to  clear  the  ground,  for  the  conftru(5lion 
of  the  beautiful  fabric  of  the  hillorian.  In  this  difler- 
tation  I  enter  into  the  difiedlion  of  words,  the  invefti- 
gation  of  etymons,  and  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
ancient  Hate  of  iflands  now  very  unimportant  in  the 
Britilh  empire.  Should  this  trivial  fubjed:  difcourage 
any  reader,  let  him  turn  to  another  fedion. 


I 


The 
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The  geography,  as  well  as  internal  hillory  of  the 
Northern  Europe,  was  little  known  to  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  uncultivated  and  barbarous 
Rate  of  the  Celtic  nations  difcouraged  travellers  from 
going  among  them.  The  Romans  met  often,  on  their 
frontiers,  hoftile  nations,  to  whofe  very  name,  as 
well  as  country,  they  were  abfolute  Grangers. — 
Involved  in  a  cloud  of  barbarifm  at  home,  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  North  were  only  feen  when  they 
carried  war  and  defolation  into  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  ;  and  confequently  the  accounts  given  of  them 
by  the  hiftorians  of  Rome  are  vague  and  uncertain. 

This  ignorance  of  the  true  Rate  of  the  Northern 
divifion  of  Europe  aRbrded  an  ample  field  for  fi(Rion, 
and  encouraged  pretended  travellers  who  had  a  talent 
for  fable,  to  impofe  upon  the  world  the  moR  abfurd 
tales,  with  regard  to  the  fituation,  hiRory  and  inha* 
bitants  of  the  barbarous  regions  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Strabo  complains  frequently 
that  Pythias  the  Maflilian,  and  other  travellers,  could 
not  be  credited,  in  the  account  they  gave  of  their 
voyages,  which  looked  more  like  a  poetical  fidtion, 
than  a  faithful  narration  of  facRs.  Pythias,  though 
a  man  in  the  moR  indigent  circumRances,  had  -the 
vanity  to  fay,  that  he  had  travelled  over  all  the  Nor* 
them  divifion  of  Europe,  to  the  very  extremities  of 
the  world  :  ‘‘A  Rory,  not  to  be  credited,”  faith 
Strabo^,  “  though  Mercury  himfelf  had  told  it.” 
He  pretended  to  have  vifited  Britain  in  the  courfe 

Lib.  ii.  p.  163. 
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of  his  peregrinations,  and  with  great  gravity  gives  a» 
very  circumftantial  defcription  of  that  illand.  He  alfd 
fays,  that  he  made  avoyage  to  Thule,  theremoteft  iiland 
belonging  to  Britain j  at  the  diftance  of  fix  days  failing 
from  it,  in  the  Ikirts  of  the  frozen  ocean.  He  is 
candid  enough  to  own  that  he  was  obliged  to  others 
for  the  hiflory  which  he  gives  of  that  place  ;  but  he 
does  not  hefitate  to  affirm  that  he  himfelf  had  feen  it. 
It  was  a' place  j  according  to  him,-  which  was  neither 
earth,  fea  nor  airj  but  fomething  like  a  competition  of 
all  of  them,  fomething  refembling,  to ;  ufe  his  own 
expreffion,  the'  lungs  of  the.  fea,:  fomething,  in  fhort, 
totally  inacceffible  to  the  human  fpecies.  Such  is  the.- 
ridiculous  account  which  the  Maffilian  traveller  gives ; 
of  Thule,  and  from  which  the  idle  tales  of  fucceed-4 
ing  authors  ooncerning  that  iflahd  feem  to  have  been  , 
taken. , 

SoLiNus  .defcribes  Thule,  as  an  extenfive  traifl  of 
land,  inhabited  by. a  race  of  .men;„  who,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  vernal  feafon,  fed,  like -their  cattle,  upon  , 
grafs  or  llraw,  lived  upon  milk,  in  fummer,  and  laid 
up  the  fruits  of,  their  trees  in  Bore  for  their  winter, 
provilion^. .  But  his:  authority  will  not  be  greatly, 
refpedled  by  thofe  who  know,  what  he  has  faid  of, 
men  and,  women,  whofe  feet,  were  contrived  like, 
thofe  of  horfes,,and  whofe.  ears  weredong  enough  toj 
cover  their  whole  bodies. . 

S^TRABo  owns  that  thofe  who  had  feen  the  Brififfii, 
ierna  had  nothing  to  fay  concerning  Thule,  though  i 

*‘’SoIin.  Polyhif.  cap.  35. . 
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they  gave  fome  account  of  other  fmall  iflands  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Northern  Britain.  We  learn  from  Taci¬ 
tus,  that  Domitian’s  fleet,  after  the  redu6tion  of  the 
Orkney  ifles,  defcried  Thule  ;  a  place  which  till  then, 
faith  he,  lay  concealed  under  fnow  and  an  everlafling 
winter  The  truth  of  this  fadl  refts  upon  the  vera¬ 
city  of  the  perfon  from  whom  >  Tacitus  received  his 
information. . 

Ptolemy  is  fo  particular  in  his  account  of  Thule, 
as  to  inform  us,  that  it  lies  in  fixty-three  degrees 
N.  Lat.  and  that^  the  longeft  day  there  conflfls  of 
twenty-four  hours  f.  There  is  no  place  near  the 
Britifh  ifles  to  which  this,  or  any  other  defcription 
given  of  it,  can  agree  better  than  to  Shetland.  But 
after  all  that  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubjecT,  with  a 
confiderable  expence  of'  erudition,  by  Sir  Robert 
Sibbaid  and  others,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  with 
Strabo,  the  moft  judicious  of  all  ancient  geographers, 
and  one  of  the  bell  hiftorians  and  critics  of  remote 
times,  that  the  hiftory  of  Thule  is  dark,  dubious  and : 
unauthentic  J,  and  that  every  thing  told  by- Pythias  con-  - 
cerning  it  is  a  fidlion. , 

The  ifles  of  North  Britain  have  been  divided  by 
fome  ancient  geographers  into  two  clafles,  and  by 
^  others  into  three.  The*  firfl  of  thefe  clafles  conflfls  of 
xho,  Ebudes  and  Orcades.  The  fecond  comprehends, 
the  Hemodesi  OEmodes,  or  AEmodes,  together  with  the  - 

Difpeda  5  eft  et  Thule,  quam  haflenus  nix  et  hyems-  abdebat/. 
Wta  Agric.  ,c..  lo.  .  -f.  Lib.  c.  2.  .  Strabo,,  lib.  iv.  p.  30^. 
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two  juft  mentioned.  An  exa(5I:  defcription  of  places 
then  fo  little  known,  cannot  be  expe6ted  from  thefe 
writers  j  but  their  voluntary  errors  admit  of  no 
excufe. 

Plutarch  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  one  Deme- 
trius,  who  feems  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Emperor  Adrian  to  make  geographical  obfervations 
and  difcoveries,  that  fome  of  the  Britifli  ifles  were 
confecrated  to  Demi-gods  : — That  Saturn,  bound  with 
chains  of  Jleep,  is  confined  in  one  of  them,  under  the 
cuftody  of  Briareus,  and  that  feveral  inferior  divini¬ 
ties  are  his  conftant  attendants. 

.So  LIN  us  writes  with  great  gravity  and  feeming 
precifion  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ebudes, 
their  manner  of  living,  and  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  “  They  know  not,”  fays  he  “  what  corn 
“  is:  they  live  on  fifh  and  milk  only.  The  ifles 
‘‘  of  the  Hebudes  are  feparated  from  one  another  by 
‘‘  narrow  founds,  and  by  reafon  of  their  contiguity 
are  governed  by  one  King.  This  Monarch  has  no 
“  property. — He  is  fupported  at  the  expence  of  the 
“  public. — He  is  bound  by  eftabliflied  laws  to  rule 
according  to  the  principles  of  equity.  •  Left  he 
fhould  be  tempted  by  avarice  to  commit  any  acfts  of 
“  opprelfion,  poverty  confines  him  within  the  rules 
“  of  juftice. — He  has  no  perfonal  intereft  to  promote. 
‘‘  -—He  has  no  wife,  that  can  with  any  propriety  be 
called  his  own  :  any  woman  for  whom  he  conceives 


*  Solin.  Polyhiftor.  cap.  35, 
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“  a  paflion  mull  be  at  his  fervice. — Hence  it  is,  that  he 
has  neither  hopes  nor  delires  with  regard  to  chil- 
“  dren,  to  whom  he  cannot  claim  a  peculiar  right.” 

Many  ancient  writers  of  hi{k)ry  and  geography 
have  taken  a  boundlefs  liberty  of  inventing  marv^ 
lous  dories,  in  their  defcriptions  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  diftant  nations  j  and  Solinus  feems,  in  his 
defcription  of  Thule  and  the  other  Britifh  ifles,  to 
have  indulged  his  fancy  in  that  refpecT  with  much 
freedom.  Some  eminent  critics'  have  obferved,  that 
this  author  copies,  in  a  fervile  manner,  after  Pliny 
the  elder ;  but  he  has  rejected  his  authority  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  the  Ebudes  and  of  the 
Orkney  ifles.  According  to  Pliny  %  the  Orcades 
amount  to  forty,  and  the  Hebrides  to  thirty  5  but 
Solinus  reduced  the  number  of  the  Hebrides  to  five, 
and  of  the  Orcades  to  three  wretched  ifles,  over¬ 
grown  with  rufhes,  or  made  up  of  horrible  rocks  or 
naked  fands,  and  totally  deflitute  of  inhabitants. 

If  Solinus  flourifhed,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed;. 
after  Tacitus  had  publiflied  the  life  of  Agricola,  or 
the  hiflory  of  his  own  times,  it  is  furprizing  that  he 
could  have  been  a  flranger  to  the  works  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  writer,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  flory 
of  the  voyage  performed  by  Domitian’s  fleet  round 
Britain,  and  the  conquefl  made  of  the  Orcades  during 
that  voyage.  Solinus  is  one  of  thofe  ancient  geogra- 

*■  Nat.  Hift.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  16.. 
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phers  who  divided  the  ifles  of  North  Britain  into 
two  clafles  only — the  Hebudse  and  the  Orcades. — 
Ptolemy  follows  very  nearly  the  fame  divifion.  But 
Pomponius  Mela,  after  informing  us  that  there  are 
thirty  Orcades,  placed  at  fmall  diftances  from  one 
another,  obferves  that  there  are  feven  OEmodse  lying 
over  againft  Germany  ^'5  which  are  probably  the  ifles 
of  .Shetland. 

Salmasius  and  other  critics  believe  that  the  Ebudse 
of  Ptolemy  and  Solinus'  are  the  OEmodse  of  Mela. 
The  great  fimilarity  of  the  names,  and  the  fllence  of 
the  laft  of  thefe  writers  with  refpedl  to  the  Ebud^, 
and  of  the  other  two  with  regard  to  the  OEmodse, 
feem  to  juftify  this  opinion.'  But  Pliny’s  authority  is 
againfl  it.  That  author  diftinguifhes  the  OEmodse 
from  the  Hebrides,  with  the  greatefl:  clcarnefs  and 
precifion  f  ;  and  he  could  not  have  been  mifled  by 
cither  of  the  other  two  geographers.  He  wrote 
.before  Ptolemy,  and  after  Mela. 

It  is  matter  of  fome  wonder  that  the  ancient 
writers  of  geography,  who  flourifhed  before  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  could  have  known  more  concerning  the 
Orcades,  than  Solinus,  who  flourifhed  after  Tacitus 
wrote  his  hiftory.  Pomponius  Mela  was  cotemporary 
cither  with  Julius  Csefar,  or  rather  with  Claudius.. 
This  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  from  a  paflage  in 
that  part  of  his  work  where  he  attempts  to  give  an 

*  Mela  de  fitu  Orb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

f  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  iv.  cap.  16. 
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account  of  Britain  But  fuppoEng  Mela  to  have 
been  cotemporary  with  the  lafl  of  thefe  Emperors, 
rather  than  with  the  firft,  one  will  be  ftill  at  a  lofs  to 
find  out  hov/  he  could  have  learned  that  there  were 
iflands  to  the  North  of  Britain,  which  were  called 
Orcades,  and  which  were  feparated  from  one  another 
by  narrow  friths,  and  were  thirty  in  number.  Wc 
learn  from  Tacitus,  that  before  Agricola’s  time  it  was 
a  problematical  queflion,  whether  Britain  was  an 
ifland  or  part  of  a  Continent ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  foreign  fhips  had  failed  to  the  Northern  extre¬ 
mity  of  it  before  the  period  he  mentions.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  are  the  only  people  who  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have  made  fuch  a  voyage  ;  and  it  was  not  conftflent 
with  their  maxims  of  policy  and  commerce  to  have 
made  public  their  difcoveries.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  Mela  and  Pliny  had  received  diftincT  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  name  and  number  of  thefe  ifles. 
Thefe  authors  differ  indeed  as  to  the  precife  number 
of  the  Orcades  :  one  of  them  makes  them  thirty,  and 
the  other  forty.  But  this  difference  is  not  material,’  • 
if  we  confider  that  there  are  nolefs  than  forty  Orcades, 
including  the  Holmes^  and  not  more  than  thirty,  if  we 
enumerate  thofe  only  which  are  or  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  inhabited. 


Buchanan  was  totally  at  a  lofs  with  regard  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  Orcades.  Camden 


*  Britannia  qualis  fit,  qualefque  progeneret  mox  certiora  et  magis 
explorata  dicentur :  quippe  tam  diu  claufam  aperit  ecce  principunji^ 
maximus,  &c.  Mela  de  fitu  Orb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
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attempted  to  explain  it  very  ingenioufly :  he  quotes 
an  old  manufcript,  which  was  afterwards  publiflied 
by  Father  Innes,  where  it  is  derived  from  Argat ;  that 
is  to  fay,  according  to  the  author  of  that  little  tra<51:, 
above  the  Getes :  but  he  rejecffs  this  etymon,  with 
good  reafon,  and  conjectures  that  the  name  in  que- 
ftion  is  derived  from  “  Arcat,  or  above  Cath,  a  country 
of  Scotland,  which,  from  a  noted  promontory  there, 
is  called  CathnefsA 

The  juilnefs  of  this  etymon  is  founded  on  a  fuppo- 
fltion  that  the  modern  Caithnefs  was  called  Cath^  before 
Me/as  time  at  leaf!.  But  were  that  fuppofition  well 
grounded,  and  were  it  certain  that  inftead  of  Carini  in 
Ptolemy,  we  fhould  read  Catini,  which  Camden  fup- 
pofes,  in  order  to  help  out  his  conjedture,  I  am  Rill 
apt  to  think  that  the  Word  Orcades  fhould  be  derived 
from  another  fource.  The  old  Seottifh  bards  call 
Orkney  Inche-Torc,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Ijlands  of  shales. 
One  of  two  things  mull:  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  name :  either  whales  of  an  enormous  fize  were 
frequently  feen  around  the  Orkneys,  which  indeed 
is  Rill  the  cafe ;  or  thofe  old  Caledonians  who  faw 
thefe  ifles  at  a  diRance,  compared  them  to  thefe 
monRrous  fea-animals.  Agreeable  to  the  laR  of  thefe 
fuppofitions,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  call  the 
Orkneys  Arc-have,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Svuine  or  Whales 
of  the  ocean 

I  SHALL 

In  the  Galic  language  Ore,  Arc,  and  Urc,  fignify  a  Sow.  ^orc 
likewife  fignifies  a  Sow.  The  old  Scots  called  the  whale  commonly 
Muc-Mhara,  i.  e.  the  fow  of  the  ocean. 


For 
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I  SHALL  now  endeavour  to  throw  fome  light  011 
that  part  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Britain  wherein 
the  Hebrides  are  more  particularly  concerned  ;  a  fub> 
jecT  hitherto  almoft  entirely  neglecfled,  though  not 
abfolutely  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

Ptolemy  and  Solinus  comprehend  five  ifles  under 
the  general  name  of  Ebudae  or  Hebrides.  They  are 
enumerated  by  the  former ;  and  the  names  he  gives 
them  are  Ricina,  Maleos,  Epidiiifn,  the  Weftern  and  the 
Eaftern  Ebudse.  In  Camden’s  opinion  Ricina  is  Rich- 
rine,  an  ifle  which  lies  much  nearer  the  coafi  of 
Ireland  than  that  of  North  Britain,  and  belongs  to 
the  county  of  Antrim.  But  as  Richrine  was  too 
inconfiderable  an  ifle  to  have  deferved  Ptolemy’s  par¬ 
ticular  notice,  amidfl  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  other 
iflands  omitted  by  him,  and  as  Camden’s  opinion  is 
founded  folely  on  a  remote  affinity  of  names,  there  is, 
I  think,  more  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Ricina  of  the 
Egyptian  geographer,  and  the  Riduna  of  Antonine’s 
'itinerary,  is  rather  the  Arrin  of  Scotland :  fo  they  who 
fpeak  the  Galic  call  an  extenfive  ifland  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton. 

Camden  thinks  that  the  ancient  Epidium  is  the  fame 
with  Ila  ;  Maleos,  Mull ;  the  Wejlern  Ebuda^  Lewis  ;  and 
the  Eajiern  Ebuda,  Sky.  But  if  Ricina  is  the  fame  with 

For  a  full  and  diftind  account  of  the  Orkney  ifles  the  reader  may 
confult  the  works  of  Torfseus,  a  Norvegian  hiftorian,  and  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  a  learned  Minifter  of  Kirkwall.  ' 

H  h  2  Arran, 
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Arran,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  Kpullum 
is  the  illand  of  Bute,  which  lies  near  it ;  Ey  Bhoid, 
that  is,  the  Ille  of  Bute,  in  the  Galic  language,  being 
much  more  nearly  related  to  Epidium  in  its  found 
than  11  a.  I  havq,^  no  objedlion  to  Camden’s  opinion 
v/ith  regard  to  Makos  and  the  larger  Ebudae, 

Pliny  is  the  oldefl  author  who  has  made  very 
particular  mention  of  the  Ebiides  ;  and  if  we  confidcr 
their  number  only,  he  fpeaks  of  them  with  much 
greater  accuracy  than  any  of  the  ancients.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty  ifles  of  that 
denomination.  If  all  the  iflands  in  the  Deucaledo- 
nian  ocean,  and  all  the  holms  adjoining  to  them, 
fliould  be  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Ebudsc,  there  are  certainly  more  than  three  hundred 
of  that  clafs :  but  a  vaft  number  of  the  holms  are  too 
inconfiderable  to  deferve  a  writer’s  notice  j  and  fixty 
at  leaf!  of  the  ifles  which  are  of  fome  confequence, 
may  be  juftly  reckoned  appendages  to  the  principal 
ones. — We  cannot  therefore  blame  Pliny  for  want  of 
exacflnefs  in  that  part  of  his  Britifb  topography  which 
relates  to  the  Ebudes.  Some  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  had  occafion  to  underftand  the  fubjedt 
perfe6lly,  inform  us,  that  thefe  ifles  were  thirty-twa 
in  number,  and  the  old  natives  call  them  twenty* 
four  to  this  day. 

We  can  hardly  guefs  what  commodities  could  have 
been  exported  from  Ireland  in  an  early  period,  except¬ 
ing  live-cattle,  hides,  and  flaves.  However,  Tacitus 
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informs  us,  tliat  merchants  frequently  vifited  that 
iiland,  which,  for  that  reafon,  was  better  known  to 
the  Romans  of  his  time  than  Britain.  There  muft 
have  been  a  confiderable  intercouiTe  between  the 
Irifh  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ebudee  in  thofe  times. 
They  were  undoubtedly  at  that  time  the  fame  nation, 
in  point  of  language,  manners  and  cuftorns.  Pliny 
learned  from  fome  merchant  of  his  own  country, 
very  particularly,  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 
The  fame  perfon,  or  any  other  employed  in  the  trade 
to  Ireland,  might  have  had  a  pretty  exacT  account  of 
the  Ebudae  from  the  Irifh,  or  even  fome  of  the  natives 
of  thofe  iflands,  as  no  doubt  they  ventured  often  to 
Ireland  in  their  Curachs.  Agricola  had  not  difplayed 
the  Roman  Eagles  in  the  Northern  divifion  of  Britain 
when  Pliny  loft  his  life  ;  and  we  are  told  by  himfelf, 
in  the  very  chapter  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Ebudes, 
that  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  Caledonian  foreft*  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded,  that  he  received  the  account  he  gives  of 
thefe  iftes  asT  have  above  fuppofed. 

It  is  difficult  to  inveftigate  the  meaning  or  etymon 
of  the  name  Ebudes,  as  the  prefent  inhabitants  have 
no  fuch  term  of  diftindlion  in  their  language.  Cam¬ 
den’s  fuppofttion  was,  that  it  ought  to  be  derived  from 
the  fterility  of  the  foil,  or  the  total  want  of  corn  in 
thofe  iftands  ;  Eb-eid,  in  the  old  Britifli  language, 
lignifying  a  place  deftitute  of  corn.  To  fupport  this 
conjedlure,  he  quotes  Solinus,  who  informs  us,  in  a 
paftage  already  mentioned,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ebudes  knew  not  the  ufe  of  corn. 


This 
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This  etymon,  however  plaufible,  is  far  from  being 
fatisfacTory.  The  Caledonians  of  the  third  century 
were,  according  to  Dion,  abfolute  llrangers  to  tillage, 
as  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ebudes,  cotempo- 
rary  with  Solinus,  could  have  been.  Even  the  inland 
^  Britons  of  the  South  knew  not  agriculture  in  Csefar’s 
time.  It  may  be  therefore  afked,  with  great  propriety, 
why  the  ifles  on  the  weflern  coaft  of  Caledonia,  and 
no  other  part  of  Britain,  ftiould  be  characterized  by 
a  want  that  was  common  to  Britain  in  general  ? 

Some  of  the  Ebudes,  it  is  true,  are  very  barren  j 
but  many  of  the  Wellern  iflands  were  formerly 
among  the  moll  fertile  and  plentiful  tracts  of  land  in 
North  Britain.  It  would  therefore  be  equally  proper, 
with  Camden’s  etymon,  to  call  them  Ey-hudh  in  the 
Britifla,  or  Ey-bhiod  in  the  Galic,  that  is,  the  IJlands  of 
corn,  or  metaphorically  the  Ijles  of  food.  The  truth  is, 
neither  Camden  or  I  can  give  any  fadsfactory  etymon 
of  the  Ebudes, 

The  old  appellation  of  Ebudes  has,  by  writers  of 
later  ages,  beemchanged  into  Hebrides ;  a  name  utterly 
unknown  to  the  more  ancient  writers  of  monkifh 

f  \ 

ages,  as  well  as  to  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
following  conjecture  may  account  in  fome  meafure 
for  this  change  *. 

Of  all  St.  Patric’s  difcipleSj  excepting  perhaps 
Columba,  Bridget  had  the  good  fortune  of  acquiring 

*  The  name  of  Hebricics  may  probably  have  originally  proceeded 
from  an  error  in  fome  tranfcriber,  who  miftook  the  «.in  Hebudes  for  ri, 

9  the 
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the  higheft  reputation.  Her  miracles  and  peregrina¬ 
tions,  her  immaculate  chadity,  conilant  devotion, 
and  high  quality  in  point  of  birth,  made  her  very 
famous  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  feveral  divilions 
of  Britain  concurred  very  zealoufly  with  Ireland,  the 
country  that  gave  her  birth,  in  treating  her  chara6ler 
with  a  mod  fuperditious  refpedf .  Through  a  courfe 
of  ages  fhe  was  thought  a  perfon  of  too  much  indu- 
ence  in  heaven,  and  confequently  of  too  mucli 
importance  upon  earth,  to  be  tamely  relinquiflied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Kildare,  who  piqued  themfelves 
upon  the  peculiar  honor  of  having  her  body  interred 
in  their  ground.  The  Irifh  of  Ulder  challenged  that 
honor  to  themfelves.  But  the  people  of  Britain  would 
never  cede  a  property  fo  invaluable :  the  PkTs  were 
podtive  that  her  remains  lay  buried  at  Ahernethy^  the 
capital  of  their  dominions  ;  which  NeBan  the  Great, 
one  of  the  mod  illudrious  of  their  Kings,  had  confe- 
crated  and  made  over  to  her  by  a  royal  and  irre¬ 
vocable  donation 

The  Scots,  after  having  annexed  the  Pitdifli  ter¬ 
ritories  to  their  own,  paid  a  mod  extravagant  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  relics  of  Bridget  in  Abernethy  But 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Wedern  ides  exceeded  all 
the  admirers  of  this  female  faint,  excepting  perhaps 
the  nuns  of  Kildare,  in  expredlng  their  veneration  for 
'  her.  To  Bridget  the  greated  number  of  their 
churches  were  dedicated :  from  '  Bridget  they  had 
oracular  refponfes :  by  the  divinity  of  Bridget  they 

*  See  Innes  in  his  Crit,  Effay,  Append.  Num.  ii. 
f  Boeth.  Scot,  Hid.  lib.  9,  Lefl,  in  Rege  47. 
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fwore  one  of  tlicir  moft  folemn  o^tths  :  to  Bridget 
they  devoted  the  firll  day  of  February ;  and  in  the 
evening  of  this  feftival,  performed  many  ftrange 
ceremonies  of  a  Druidical  and  mod  fiiperditious 
kind. 

From  thefe  confiderations  we  have  reafon  to  fufpect, 
that  the  Weftern  ides  of  Scotland  were,  in  fome  one 
period  or  other  during  the  reign  of  popery,  put  under 
the  particular  protection  of  St.  Bridget,  and  perhaps 
in  a  great  meafure  appropriated  to  her  ;  as  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  England  was  to  St.  Cuthbert. 
The  name  of  this  virgin-faint  is,  in  Galic,  Bride  ;  and 
Hebrides,  or  Ey-brides,  is,  literally  tranllated,  the  Iflands 
of  Bridget. 

The  reafon  why  the  Ebudes  of  ancient  times  were 
in  latter  ages  called  Inchegaul,  is  more  obvious.  We 
have  had  occalion  to  obferve  that  the  old  Scots  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  gave  the  name  of  Gauls  to  all 
foreigners  indifcriminately.  They  affixed  to  that 
name  the  fame  idea  which  hojlis  exprefled  in  the 
language  of  the  more  ancient  Romans.  Hojlis  at  fird 
lignified  a afterwards  an  enemy,  either  public 
or  private,  and  cohfequently  a  perfon  to  be  deteded 
and  abhorred. 

D  ERMIT,  the  provincial  King  of  Leinder,  betrayed 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli ;  and  therefore  the  old  Iriffi,  in  order  to  brand 
his  name  with  an  everlading  mark  of  infamy,  called 
him  Dermit  na  ngaiil,  that  is,  Dermit  of  the  f  rangers,  or 
the  friend  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  confequently  his 

country’s 
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country’s  enemy.  The  ancient  Scots  of  Britain  nfecl 
the  word  Gaul  in  the  fame  acceptation,  and  their 
pofterity  continue  it  to  this  day. 

The  Englifli  were  not  the  only  foreigners  of  whom  • 
the  Irifh  and  Scots  of  former  times  had  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain.  The  Normans  Eajierlings  often molefled  them: 
they  came  from  a  remote  country  in  a  hoftile  manner, 
and  therefore  had  the  opprobrious  appellation  of 
Gauls  affixed  to  them.  The  wars  of  the  Iriffi  againd 
the  Scandinavians  are,  by  an  Hibernian  hiftorian,  who 
wrote  on  that  fubjed,  called  the  wars  of  the  Gade- 
lians  againft  the  Gauls 

The  Weftern  illes  of  Scotland  were  long  fubjed  to 
the  Norwegians.  The  Scots  of  the  Continent,  who 
had  a  mortal  averfion  to  thofe  foreign  interlopers, 
gave  the  name  of  Inchc  Gaul,  or  the  Iflands  of 
Grangers,  to  the  Ebudes. 

We  have  already  examined  Solinus’s  account  of 
the  Ebudes,  and  his  romantic  defeription  of  their 
inhabitants.  All  the  other  old  geographers  who  have 
made  particular  mention  of  thefe  ifles,  have  faid 
nothing  concerning  the  inhabitants  :  nor  am  1  able 
to  recoiled  that  any  Greek  or  Roman  hidorian,  who 
has  written  concerning  the  affairs  of  Britain,  hath 
touched  that  fubjed.  What  the  Scottiffi  hidorians 
liave  told  us  concerning  the  fird  colonics  fettled  in 
thefe  ides,  concerning  the  country  from  which  they 

^  Keat.  Gen.  Hi{T.  Part  11.  pag.  50. 
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emigi’ated,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inha^- 
bitants,  and  that  Hate  of  anarchy  in  which'  they 
lived,  till  blefled  with  a  monarch  of  tlie  Milefian 
race ;  all  this,  I  fay,  rells  entirely  on  the  veracity 
of  Irifh  fennachies,  or  the  ill-founded  fuppolitions  of 
biftorians. 

i 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Ebudes,  as  they 
were  dillant  from  one  another,  and  feparated  by 
dangerous  founds,  were  for  a  long  time  polTelTed  by 
dilFerent  tribes,  and  governed  by  different  chiefs. 
It  does  not  appear  from  authentic  hiflory,  that  thefe 
chiefs  depended  on  the  Kings  of  Albany,  whether 
Pi6lifh  or  Scottifh,  if  any  fuch  Kings  exifled,  till  after' 
the  Romans  left  this  iiland. 

But  whether  we  date  the  origin  of  the  Scottifh 
monarchy  from  Bede’s  Reiida,  or  from  Fergus  the  fon  ^ 
of  Ferc'hard,  or  from  Fergus  the  fon  of  Eire,  which  is . 
indeed  the  mofl  probable  hypothefis,  it  may  very 
reafonably  be  prefumed,  that  foon  after  the  eflablifh* 
ment  of  that  monarchy,  the  Ebudes  were  annexed  to ' 
the  Continental  territories  of  the  Scots.  A  clufter  of 
iflands,  thinly  inhabited,  deflit ute  of  flrong-holds, 
altogether  unprovided  for  defence,  and  incapable 
of  afllfling  one  another,  mufl  have  fallen  an  eafy 
prey  to  any  powerful  invader.  The  Ebudes,  how¬ 
ever  inconfiderable  they  may  be  thought  now-a-days, , 
would  be  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  the  petty* 
monarchy  of  the  Scots  of  Albany,  and  could  not  fail 
to  be  an  object  worthy  their  acquiring,; 
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At  whatever  period  the  ifles  may  have  been  annexed 
to  the  Scottifli  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  perhaps 
would  be  inclined  to  embrace  a  proper  opportunity 
to  lliake  off  their  yoke,  and  to  diflurb  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  new  Lords.  The  hillory  of  thefe 
iflanders  in  later  ages,  and  the  vindictive  fpirit  of 
every  conquered  people,  render  this  opinion  pro¬ 
bable.  But  there  cannot  be  any  foundation  for  the 
circumflantial  account  which  Boece  and  Buchanan 
have  been  pleafed  to  give  us  of  grand  rebellions  in 
the  Ebudes,  during  the  reigns  of  Caractacus,  Corbre- 
dus,  Ethodius,  and  other  ideal  Scottifh  Kings.  It  is 
certain,  notwithllanding  all  the  pains  taken  by  Aber- 
cromby  to  prove  the  contrary,  that  Cara^acus  never 
reigned  in  North  Britain,  and  that  Corbredus,  Ethodius^ 
and  other  royal  perfons  of  the  fame  imaginary 
exiflence,  have  fought  their  battles  againft  the  chiefs 
of  the  Ebudes  only  in  the  fabulous  annals  of  our 
hiftorians.  The  accounts  they  give  of  a  Donald  of 
the  ifles ^  fo  old  as  the  times  of  the  Romans,  bear  about 
them  the  apparent  mark  of  a  modern  invention. 

DONALD  was  a  name  very  common  among  the 
Iflanders;  and  two  of  that  name,  who  were  both  of " 
the  great  family  whofe  power  was  once  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  King,  over  all  the  Ebudes,  were 
extremely  famous.  Thefe  were,  Donald  Earl  of  Rofs, 
who  fought  a  battle,  fatal  to  Scotland,  againft  an 
army  raifed  by  Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  during  the 
captivity  of  James  the  Firft  in  England ;  and  Donald 
Balach^  who  obtained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Earls 
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of  Mar  and  Caithnefs,  wounded  the  firft  of  tliefe 
noblemen,  killed  the  other,  and  made  a  great  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  King’s  army  under  their  command.  The 
public  calamities  produced  by  thefc  battles,  and  the 
devadations  committed  by  the  two  Donalds,  feem  to 
have  led  our  hidorians,  who  were  very  ill  informed 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Ebudes,  into  a  notion 
that  all  the  Lords  of  the  Ides  went,  from  the  ear- 
lied  ages,  under  the  fame  detedablc  name. 

When  the  Kings  of  Scotland  podeded  no  other 
territories  than  thofe  upon  the  Wedern  coad  of 
Albany,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  vidted  their  dominions  in  the  Ebudes.  Being 
involved  in  perpetual  wars,  either  with  the  Britons, 
f  axons,  or  Pieds,  it  was  necedary  for  them  to  fecure 
the  leading  men  of  the  Ides  to  their  intered.  Without 
a  fuppodtion  of  this  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  liow  the  Scots  could  have  fubdued  the  Pieds,  or 
defended  themfelves  againd  the  Saxons.  When 
Aedan,  King  of^Scots,  invaded  Northumberland,  at 
the  head  of  a  nuih^erous  and  gallant  army,  he  received 
no  affidance  from  the  Pi(ds,  and  had  no  Iridi  auxi¬ 
liaries  to  fupport  him  in  that  expedition.  We  mud 
therefore  conclude  that  the  Idanders,  among  Whom 
Adamnan  informs  us  Aedan  had  been  inaugurated, 
made  a  confiderable  part  of  that  numerous  army 
which  he  led  into  England. 

All  the  Scots  hidorians  affirm,  that  the  Wedern 
Ides  made  a  part  of  the  Scottidi  dominions,  from  the 
7  earlied 
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earlieft  accounts  of  time,  to  the  death  of  Malcolm 
Canemore  in  the  year  1093.  On  the  demife  of  that 
prince,  fay  thefe  hiilorians,  his  brother  Donald  Bane 
formed  a  delign  of  mounting  the  throne  ;  and  to  .flip- 
port,  by  foreign  aid,  his  title,  which  was  far  from 
being  jufc,  as  the  old  law  of  Tanijlry  had  been  abo- 
lifhed,  he  implored  for  this  purpofe  the  affifiance  of 
Magnus  the  Barefooted^  Ki^ig  of  Norway,  and  obtained 
it,  upon  ceding  all  the  Northern  and  Weflern  Iflcs  of 
Scotland  to  that  Monarch.  Magnus  took  immediate 
pofleflion  of  thofe  iiles,  and  the  fucceflbrs  of  Donald 
Bane  in  the  throne  of  Scotland  did  not  for  a  long 
time  recover  them.  Orkney  and  Shetland  remained 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Norvegians  to  the  year  1468, 
when  James  the  Third  of  Scotland  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Chriftian  the  Firfl  of  Denmark,  and  got  poffef- 
lion  of  thofe  iflands,  until  the  portion  of  the  Queen 
Ihould  be  paid.  Even  the  Ebudes  likewife  were  fub- 
jedl  to  the  Norvegians,  till  Alexander  the  Third,  King 
of  Scotland,  after  having  given  a  fignal  defeat  to 
the  Norvegian  army  at  Air,  in  the  year  1263,-  re¬ 
annexed  them  to  his  dominions. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  thefe  different  periods,  if 
the  unanimous  confent  of  Scottifli  writers  could  be 
depended  on,  did  the  crown  of  Norivay  acquire  and 
lofe  the  Weflern  ifles.  But  the  Norvegian  hiflorians 
give  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter  in  almofl; 
every  material  circumflance,  Shetland,  Orkney,  and 
the  Hebrides,  were,  according  to  them,  fubdued  by 
their  nation  in  a  more  early  period  than  that  afligned 

anth 
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and  tlie  Scots  owed  the  reflitution  of  thofe  iilands 
more  to  the  negotiations  of  a  treaty,  and  a  fum  of 
money,  than  to  the  force  of  their  arms.^ — Adifcuffion 
of  .this  point  will  naturally  comprehend  the  hiftory 
of  that  Norvegian  dynafty  which  went  under  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Man  5  which  I  ftiall  brieRy^ 
,give,  in  the  fucceeding  diflertatioii. 
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DISSERTATION  XVI. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Norwegian  Principality  of  the. 
Ifles,  commonly  called  the  Kingdom  of  Man, 

IN  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  diflertation,  I  promifed 
to  give  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  Hebridian  princi¬ 
pality  of  the  Norwegians,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Man.  In  the  account  I  anr 
to  give,  I  ftiall  follow  more  the  digreffive  manner  of 
the  antiquary,  than  the  regular  narration  of  the  hifto- 
rian.  If  I  lhall  be  able  to  throw  a  new  and  ftronger 
light  upon  the  fubjedf,  I  fhall  attain  my  purpofe,  and 
leave  the  palm  of  fine  writing  to  men  of  greater 
abilities. 

About  the  year  875,  according  to  the  annals  of 
Norway,  written  by  hiftorians  appointed  by  autho¬ 
rity  *,  H^ivold  Harfager,  or  the  Fair  haired,  one  of  the 
greateft  heroes  of  Scandinavia,  obtained  a  decifivc 
vi6lory  over  many  independent  Princes  who  difputed 
his  title  to  the  throne,  and  was  declared  King  of  Nor¬ 
way.  Some  of  thefe  Princes,  who  had  been  defpoiled 
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of  their  dominions,  took  refuge  in  the  Scottifh  ifles, 
and  uniting  their  forces  there,  made  feveral  defeents 
Xipon  the  dominions  of  Harfager.  Harold,  exafperated- 
by  thefe  frequent  incurfions,  refolved  to  carry  his 
arms  to  the  retreats  of  the  invaders.  His  progrefs 
through  the  ifles  was  irrefiftible  ;  and  while  he  pur- 
fued  his  enemies  from  place  to  place,  he  made  a  total 
conquefti^of  Man,  the  Ebudes,  Shetland  and  Orkney. 
From  that  time  forward,  all  the  Iflands  became  fub- 
jeeft  to  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  continued  fo,  with 
little  interruption,  for  many  ages.  The  writer  from 
whom  I  have  taken  this  account,  informs  us  further, 
that  Harold  often  invaded  the  Continent  of  Scotland, 
and  fought  feveral  battles  there  with  great  fuccefs : 
and  to  corroborate  the  teflimony  of  the  old  IJlandlc 
hiflorian  from  whom  he  had  this  relation,  he  appeals 
to  the  rhimes  of  two  ancient  poets  of  Scandinavia, 
who  celebrated  that  monarch’s  actions  in  Scotland  in 
heroic  fongs. 

It  is  certain  that  a  powerful  army  of  Scandinavian 
pirates  infefted  the  Eaflern  coaft  of  Scotland  about 
the  time  now  affigned,  and  committed  the  moil  cruel 
devaflations,  under  the  condu61:  of  two  famous  bro¬ 
thers,  Hinguar  and  Huhha.  v  Conflantine  the  Second, 
King  of  Scots,  marched  againfl  them  in  perfon,  and 
twice  gave  them  battle.  In  the  flrft  a(h;ion  he  obtained 
the  victory,  but  in  the  fecond  he  was  defeated,  taken 
prifoner,  and  beheaded.  This  event  happened, 
according  to  the  Scottifli  hiflorians intheSypj  and 

*  Ferdun,  Boecc,  and  Buchan,  in  vita  Conftanr.  II. 
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as  Harold  Harfager  reigned  at  that  time,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  bards,  to  whom  Torfseus  appeals,  feems 
to  deferve  credit.  It  is  true,  the  enemies  by  whom 
Conllantine  was  killed  are  by  our  hiltorians  called 
Danes :  but  that  is  an  objedlion  of  no  force :  the 
pirates  who  infelled  the  different,  kingdoms  of 
Europe  in  the  ninth  century  are,  by  different  writers. 
Riled  Norvegians,  Danes,  Getes,  Goths,  Jutes,  Da¬ 
cians,  Swedes,  Vandals,  Livonians,  and  Frieflanders  ; 
their  armies  being  compofed  of  all  thofe  nations. 
As  the  countries  from  which  thefe  inundations  of 
plunderers  came,  lay  either  to  the  EaR  or  North  of 
the  European  kingdoms  which  they  infeRed  and  har- 
raffed,  they  went  under  the  more  general  denomina-^ 

tions  of  EaRerlings,  ORmans,  or  Normans. 

• 

It  appears  evidently  from  the  annals  quoted  by 
Sir  James  Ware  that  in  the  year  735*,  the  Normans 
laid  waRe  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  ifland  of 
Richriney  which  is  reckoned  by  fome  one  of  the 
Ebudes.  Three  years  after  this  devaRation  they 
infeRed  UlRer  and  the  Hebrides  ;  and  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  Orkney,  which  lay  in  their  way,  could 
have  refiRed  their  fury.  In  the  year  807,  continues 
Ware,  the  Danes  and  Norvyregians,  landing  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  deRroyed  Rofcommon  with 
fire  and  fword.  At  the  fame  time  Cellach^  abbot  of 
I-collumcille,  fled  into  Ireland  for  fafety,  after  the 
enemy  had  murdered  a  confiderable  number  of  his 

*  Antiquit,  of  Ireland,  pag.  57. 
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people.  He  did  not  return  to  Scotland  for  feven 
years :  and  from  that  circumftance  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  thefe  favages  made  themfelves 
maRers  of  lona^  at  leaft,  and  probably  of  all  the  other 
Weftern  illes. 

About  the  year  8i8,  Turgefms,  by  fome  called  a 
Dane,  and  by  others  a  Norwegian,  invaded  Ireland. 
This  famous  adventurer,  after  a  long  feries  of  pira¬ 
tical  defcents  and  flying  battles,  ufurped  at  lafb  the' 
fovereignty  of  the  whole  ifland,  ruled  the  miferable 
inhabitants  with  a  rod  of  iron,  made  dreadful  maf— 
facres  of  all  the  ecclefiaflics  he  could  feize,  and  com¬ 
mitted  their  books  to  the  dames., 

The  Irifh  were  revenged  of  this  cruel  tyrant,  but 
had  not  flrength  enough  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of 
davery  under  which  they  groaned.  New  fupplies  of 
hoflile  troops  came  yearly  from  Scandinavia,  which, 
with  the  adherents  of  Turgefius,  maintained  the  war 
with  luccefs  againfl  the  divided  natives.  About  the; 
year  850,  they  pofTefTed  themfelves  of  Dublin,  and  the 
parts  of  Leinfter  adjacent  to  that  capital  *,  from 
whence  the  Irifli  were  never  able  to  drive  them. 

The  greated:  Monarch  that  ever  held  the  fcepter  in 
Ireland,  prevailed,  in  the  year  1014,  with  the  greated; 
part  of  the  provincial  Kings  to  join  their  forces  to 
his  own^  and  to  attempt  a  total  expuldon  of  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  Sitricus,  who  was  at  that  time  King; 
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of  the  Dublinian  Eallerlings  and  Normans,  ufed  every 
poITible  precaution  to  make  head  againft  this  power¬ 
ful  confederacy.  He  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
King  of  Leinfter,  procured  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
from  him,  and  received  a  great  acceffion  of  Rrength 
from  the  Danes  of  Man  and  Inchegaiil.  After  vail 
preparations  had  been  made  on  both  fides,  the  con¬ 
tending  nations  met  at  laft  near  Dublin,  and  fought 
the  obftinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Chain- tarf.  In  that 
fatal  confliH  the  Irilh  loft  the  illultrious  Brian  Bore, 
their  fovereign,  together  with  his  fon  and  grandfon, 
befides  fome  provincial  Kings,  a  vail  number  of  the 
nobility,  and  many  thoufands  of  the  common 
people 

SiTRicus  retired,  and  maintained  his  pod  in  Dublin, 
with  tile  Ihattered  remains  of  his  army.  The  prepa¬ 
rations  made  by  that  prince  before  the  battle,  and  the 
fupplies  he  received  from  Man  and  Inchegaul,  afford 
a  clear  demondration  that  the  Scandinavians  were 
pofTeffed  of  thefe  ides  before  the  sera  ajdigned  by  the 
Scottifh  hidorians  ;  and  the  Irifli  annals,  from  which 
Ware  has  taken  the  account  he  gives  us  of  thefe 
things,  are  more  to  be  depended  upon,  with  regard 
to  the  time  at  lead  in  which  the  Ebudes  became  fub- 
je6l  to  the  crown  of  Norway,  than  the  accounts  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Buchanan,  Boece  and  Fordun. 

We  know  that  the  Normans  made  condderable 
acquidtions  in  France,  and  the  Danes  in  England, 

*  Ware’s  Ant.  &c.  p.  63.  Keating’s  Gen.  Hid.  of  Irel.  Part  2. 
page  64. 
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about  the  fame  time  that  Turgefius  became  fo  formi¬ 
dable  in  Ireland.  We  learn  from  Fordun,  that  the 
Danes  infefted  the  Eallern  coall  of  Scotland  before 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Hebrides,  which  lay  in  their  way, 
could  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  thefe  free¬ 
booters,  in  the  courfe  of  their  ravages.  Thefe  ifles,  dif- 
contiguous,  and  thinly  inhabi|:ed,  incapable  of  affilling 
each  other  with  powerful  fuccours,  and  lying  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  feat  of  the  Scottifh  kingdom, 
could  make  little  refinance  to  a  torrent  which  at  that 
time  carried  almoft  all  Europe  before  it.  The  Mo- 
narchs  of  Scotland  could  not  have  relieved  their 
Hebridian  fubjedts,  nor  repolTefs  themfelves  of  their 
conquered  iflands  :  they  had  fufficient  employment 
elfewhere  ;  the  Eaftern  provinces  of  their  kingdom 
mull  be  defended  from  the  frequent  invafions  of  the 
fame  barbarous  enemy,  or  from  the  infurredlions  of 
the  lately  conquered  Pidls^ 

The  mofl  authentic  hillory  of  the  revolutions  whicli 
happened  in  the  Weftern  ifles,  is  contained  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Man^  as  far  as  it  goes.  This  fmall  piece 
has  been  preferved  by  Cambden,  in  his  Britannia.  It 
was  written  by  the  monks  of  Ruflin,  an  abbey  in 
Man,  and  is  probably  older,  by  a  whole  century, 
than  Fordun’s  Scotichronicon.  Thofe  who  examine 
the  tranfadlions  of  thofe  times  with  attention,  will 
difcover  fome  chronological  errors  in  the  Chro’- 
nicle  of  Man  ;  but  thefe  errors  are  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  tranfcribers,  as  they  are  manifeflly 
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inconfiftent  with  the  truth  of  fa6ls  related,  and 
with  the  aeras  afligned  in  other  parts  of  the  Chro¬ 
nicle. 

This  ancient  record  begins  thus:  ‘‘  In  the  year 
1065,^  died  Edward,  King  of  England,  of  blefTed 
memory.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  by  Harold, 
the  fon  of  Godwin  ;  to  whom  Harold  Harfager,  King 
of  Norway,  gave  battle  at  Stainford-bridge.  The 
vidlory  fell  to  the  Englifh,  and  the  Norwegians  fled. 
Among  the  fugitives  was  Godred,  flrnamed  Chrovauy 
the  fon  of  Harold  the  Black  from  Iceland.  This 
vGodred  coming  to  the  court  of  Godred,  the  fon  of 
Syrric,  who  reigned  in  Man  at  that  time,  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  him  in  an  honourable  way.  The  fame  year 
William  the  Baftard  conquered  England  ;  and  Godred, 
the  fon  of  Syrric,  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Fingal.” 

The  King  of  England  who  died  in  the  year  with 
which  the  Chronicle  begins,  was  Edward  the  Con- 
fejfor^  a  prince  highly  extolled  by  monks,  who  derived 
extraordinary  advantages  from  his  pious  liberality. 
It  is  well  known  that  Edward  aflifted  Malcolm  Canemore 
in  recovering  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  which  had 
been  ufurped  by  Macbeth,  and  that  Malcolm,  for 
years,  carried  on  a  war  againfl;  the  Norman  conqueror 
and  William  Rufus,  his  immediate  fucceflbr.  Malcolm 
died  in  the  year  1093,  about  thirty  years  before 
Godred,  the  fon  of  Syrric,  left  the  kingdom  of  the 
ifles  to  his  fon  Fingal,  and  confequently  thirty  years 
before  Donald  Bane  made  the  pretended  donation  of 

the 
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the  Ebudes  to  Magnus  of  Norway.  This  donation 
never  exiiled ;  for  it  manifeilly  appears  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Man  and  other  concurring  records, 
that  the  Norwegians  had  occupied  the  Weilern  ifles 
lono:  before  Donald  Bane  mounted  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land,  and  before  God  red  Chrovan  took  pofTeflion  of  the 
dynady  of  the  hies.  ' 

GO  DRED  vVas  a  powerful  princ^e,;  He  fubdued 
a' great  part  of  Leinder,  annexed  Dublin  to  his  -em¬ 
pire,  and  reduced  the  Scots,  according  ro  the  Chro¬ 
nicle,  to  fuch  a  date  of  dependency;  that  he  would 
not  permit  them  to  drive  more  than  three:  nails  into 
any  boat  or  veffel  they  built.  Ware  <^tiotes  a  letter  of 
Lan franc,  archbhliop  of  Canterbury,  wherein  that 
prelate  called  Godred  King  of  Ireland  f.  He  died, 
after  a  reign  of  lixteen  years,  at  Tie,  o’r  Ida,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lagman. 

To  RFaius,  following  the  annalids  of  his  country, 
labours  hard  to  prove  that  Magnus  the  Barefooted  de¬ 
throned  Godred,  bound  his  fon  Lagman  with  iron  fet¬ 
ters,  made  an  abfolute  conquefl'  of  the  Wedern  ifles 

*  The  authors  of  this  Chronicle,  and  after- them  other  writers, 
were  miftaken  in  calling  the  Norwegian  King,  (lain  in  the  battle  of 
Stainford-bridge,  Harold  Harfager.  We  iea-rn  from  Torfteus  and 
others,  that  the  true  name  of  that  prince  was  Harold  the  Imperious. 
Harfager  lived  in  a  much  earlier  period.  The  fame  Chronicle  writers, 
or  their  copyift,  muft  have  committed  a  blunder  likewife  in  making 
the  year  1066  the  year  of  Godred  Chrovan’s  acceflion  to  the  throne 
of  Man. 

■f  Antiq.  of  Irel.  p.  65. 
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and  beflowed  them  on  his  fon,  Sigurd^  with  the  title  of 
King  But  the  Chronicle  of  Man  places  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  Magnus  into  the  Weflern  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  into  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1098,  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Godred,  and  eleven  after  the 
death  of  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Lagman.  Simon  Dnnel- 
menfis  agrees  with  the  chronicle  in  the  sera  here 
afligned  ;  and  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Scottifli 
hiflorians,  the  acquilition  made  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  by 
King  Magnus,  mull  have  happened  foon  after...  the 
death  of  Malcolm  Canemore. 

Torf.eus,  after  a  long  difcuffion  of  the  chronolo¬ 
gical  difficulties  ariling  out  of  thefe  contradictory 
accounts,  rejeCts  the  authority  of  the  chronicle,  con¬ 
futes  Buchanan,  finds  fault  with  fome  of  the  writers 
of  his  own  country,  and  prefers  at  laft  the  teftimony 
of  Ordericus  Vitalis  to  all  others.  But  if  we  follow 
that  author’s  fyflem,  the  firfl  expedition  of  Magnus 
into  the  Weflern  feas  of  Britain  took  place  in  the  fifth 
year  of  William  Pvufus,  that  is,  in  the  year  1092. 
According  to  this  calculation,  the  Norwegian  mo¬ 
narch  muft  have  feized  on  the  Ebudes  before  the 
death  of  Malcolm  Canemore^  and  confequently  Donald 
Bane  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  infamous  cef- 
fion  which  has  hitherto  done  fo  much  injury  to  liis 
memory. ' 

Magnus  the  Barefooted,  might  have  fufficient  pro¬ 
vocation  to  invade  the  Ebudes  in  a  hofiile  manner, 
though  fubject  to  the  crown  of  Norway  before  his 


*  Orcades,  p.  71,  72. 
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time.  Many  of  the  piratical  Eafterlings  and  Normans, 
who  infefled  the  Britifli  ides,  after  the  time  of  Harold 
Harfager,  were  originally  independent  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  crown,  or  rendered  themfelves  fo.  Turgelius, 
and  his  fucceflbrs  in  Ireland,  were  fovereign  Princes. 
The  Earls  of  Orkney,  though  much  nearer  the  feat 
of  that  empire,  to  which  they  were  vaflals,  made  ^ 
reiterated  attempts  to  fhake  off  all  marks  of  fubjec- 
tion :  and  that  the  Kings  of  Man  endeavoured  fre¬ 
quently  to  render  themfelves  independent,  will  appear 
in  the  fequel. 

We  learn  from  the  chronicle  that  one  Ingemunde 
was  Ifent  by  Magnus  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Hebudes, 
in  quality  of  King.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  ides,  dnd- 
ing  that  this  man  abandoned  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
mod  fcandalous  excefles,  to  lud,  avarice,  and  cruelty, 
confpired  againd  him,  and,  without  regarding  either 
his  perfonal  dignity  or  the  authority  of  his  condituents, 
fet  dre  to  the  houfe  where  he  was  lodged,  and  de- 
droyed  him,  together  with  his  whole  retinue.  It  was 
probably  with  a  defign  of  revenging  this  infult,  that 
Magnus  undertook  the  expedition  already  related. 
But  whatever  may  be  in  this  conjedlure,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  commidion  with  which  Ingemunde  was  in- 
veded,  that  the  Kings  of  Man  had  afferted  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  had  refufed  to  pay  the  ancient  tribute. 

After  the  death  of  Lagman,  the  fon  of  Godred,  who 
had  taken  the  crofs  and  died  in  the  holy  land,  Mur- 

*  Chronicon.  Mannia?,  ad  an.  1097. 
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^ard  0  Brien,  King  of  Ireland,  fent,  at  the.defire  of 
the  nobility  of  Man,  one  of  his  friends  who  was  a 
perfon  of  royal  extradlion,  to  a61:  as  Regent  in  that 
illand,  during  the  minority  of  Olave,  the  brother  of 
their  late  fovereign*.  Here  we  have  another  clear 
proof  that  the  Princes  and  great  men  of  the  Weflern 
Ifles  had  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from  their  old 
mailers,  the  Kings  of  Norway. 

Magnus  the  Barefooted,  only  recovered  the  territo- 
ries  which  one  of  his  remote  forefathers  had  acquired, 
and  which  one  of  his  more  immediate  anceftors  had 
loR.  He  fubdued  all  the  Scottilh  illes  from  Shetland 
to  Man,  and  according  to  fonie  hillorians,  added  the 
fruitful  peninfula  of  Kintire  to  thefe  conqueRs :  he 
carried  his  victorious  arms  into  South  Britain,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Anglefey,  in  fpite  of  the 
United  efforts  of  the  two  brave  Earls  who  led  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  againll  him.  He  was  unquellionably  one 
of  the  molt  powerful  Princes  of  his  time,  and  pre- 
fcribed  what  laws  he  pleafed  to  all  thofe  whofe  litu- 
ation  made  them  obnoxious  to  his  intemperate  rage, 
or  to  the  lull  of  his  boundlefs  ambition.  The  Wellh 
felt  the  dreadful  effeCts  of  his  barbarous  power,  and 
therefore  courted  his  friendlhip  with  a  multitude  of 
prefents.  He  obliged  the  Scots  of  Galloway  to  furnilli 
him  with  timber,  at  their  own  expence,  for  the  ufe 
of  his  bulwarks.  He  fent  his  Ihoes  to  Murcard^  King 
of  Ireland,  and  commanded  him  in  the  moll  peremp¬ 
tory  manner,  under  the  pain  of  his  difpleafure,  to 

*  Chron.  of  Man. 
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carry  them  on  his  fhoulders,  in  the  prefence  of  hi£^ 
ambafladors,  on  the  anniverfary  of  Chrift’s  nativity. 
The  Irifli  nobility  received  this  iiifolent  melTage^with 
becoming  fentiments  of  difdain  and  indignation :  but 
Murcard  was  too  wife  to  provoke  the  refentment  of  a 
conqueror  whofe  power' was  equal  to  his  pridfe,  and 
told  liis  friends  that  he  would  eat  the  fhoes  of  the 
Norwegian  monarch,  rather  than  fee  any  one  province 
in  Ireland  deftroyed.  Accordingly  he  paid  homage 
in  the  difhonourable  way  preferibed  by  the  haughty 
Magnus,  entertained  his  ambafladors  with  a  royal' 
magnificence,  and  difmilTed  them  with  the  highefl:': 
expreflions  of  refpedl  for  their  mailer. 

-  It  does  not  appear  from  any  authentic  record;  thati 
Magnus  came  near  the  EaRern  coaR  of  Britain  in- 
either  of  its  divifions.  His'troops  could  not  therefore: 
have  been  of  great  ufe  to  Donald  Bane,  had  any  one  of> 
his  nephews  difputed  the -crown  of  Scotland  withi 
him  :  and  indeed.it  appears  to  me -more  probable 
that  Donald,  upon  the  demife  of  his  brother,,  poITelTed  i 
himfelf  of  the  throne  by  virtue  of  the  old  Tnnijiry  vight; 
or  that,  according  to  fome  Englilh  hiRorians,  he  was 
eledled  king,  than  that  he,  owed  his  crown  to  the  aid! 
of  a  foreign  ally. 

Donald’s  immediate  predeceflbr  in  the  throne,* 
though  a  great  Prinee,  had  difobliged  the  nation  by 
many  unpopular  actions.  He  had  introduced  the 
Englilh  language,  drefs,  manners,  and  religion,  in  a 
country  at  that  time  full  of  the  moR  violent  prejudices 
2c  againR 
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againll  every  thing  which  came  from  a  quarter  fo 
hoftile.  His  obftinate  attachment  to  the  intereH  of 
his  brother  in  law,  Edgar  Atheling,  involved  the  nation 
in  a  feries  of  wars  more  expenfive '  and  calamitous 
than  profitable  or  glorious.  The  large  efiates  which 
he  had  fettled  on  fome  noble  exiles  who  followed  the 
fortune  of  that  weak  Prince,  mult  have  greatly  exaf- 
perated  the  Scottifh  nobility,  and  alienated  their  affec¬ 
tions  from  his  family.  He  Lad  been  overmatched  by 
the  conqueror  of  England,  and  grofly  infulted  by  his'^ 
fuccefibr,  William'  Rufus>  His  heir  apparent,  Prince 
Edward,  had  perifhed  unfortunately  with  Malcolm  at 
Alnwick.  The  reft  of  his  children  by  Queen  Margaret 
were  under  age,  and  that  Princefs,  already  worn  out 
by  the  aufterities  of  a  fuperftitious  life,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  furvived  her  hufband  and  fon  but  a  few 
days. 

All  thefe  circumftances  confpiring  together  muft 
have  made  it  eafy  for  Donald  Bane  to  poftefs  himfelf 
of  the  throne  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
without  purchafing  the  aid  of  a  Scandinavian  poten¬ 
tate,  fo  much  at  the  expence  of  his  country  and  his 
own  reputation. ,,  His  pretenfions  to  the  crown  were 
oppofed  only  by  a  law  neither  ancient  nor  ever  much 
regarded ;  and  the  diftra6tions  at  court  in  confequence 
of  fo  many  unhappy  events,  afforded  him  the  moft 
favourable  opportunity  of  afferting  his  claim.'  The 
conclufion  I  would  draw  from  what  has  been  faid  on 
this  fubje<ft,  appears  to  me  to  be  perfcftly  juft:  that 
our  hiftorians  were  ill  informed  with  regard  to  the 
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manner  how,  and  the  time  when  the  Weftern  Ifles' 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Norway. 

After  Magnus  the  Barefooted  had,  through  his- 
temerity,  loft  his  life  in  Ireland,  Olave,  the  fon  of 
Godred,  recovered  his  paternal  dominions,  and  reigned- 
over  the  ifles  forty  years.  Olave  was  a  Prince  of  a 
peaceable  difpofition,  dillinguifiied  greatly  by  the 
religious  virtues  of  the  times,  and  extremely  liberal 
to  ecclefiaftics.  He  was  educated  in  the  court  of 
Henry  I.  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  monarchs 
of  England  throughout  his  life.  He-  lived  in  amity, 
with  Ireland ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  thofe  Kings, 
of  Scotland,  who  were  his  cotemporaries,  difputed  his-^, 
title  either  to- Man  or  the  Illes» 

Selden  complained  that  Olaus  and  Aulave,  Amlaff 
and  Anlaphus^  are  names  which  breed  great  confufion- 
in  the  Englifh  hiftory  ;  but  thefe  names  feemingly 
different  appear  to  me  to  be  the  fame.  The  fennachies 
of  the  ides  call  the  Olave,  of  whom  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  Aula  or  Amhla,  in  Latin,  Ainlavus,  Anlaphus, 
or  Olaus ;  and  they  didinguifli  him  from  other  Princes 
of  the  fame  name  by  the  title  of  Amhla  Dearg  mac  Ri 
Lochliriy  that  is  to  fay.  Red  Olave^  the  King  of  Lochlins 
Son,  Godred,  the  father  of  Olave,  was  from  Scandi¬ 
navia,  which  is  called  Lochlin  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands  and  Ides. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  Lochlin  and  Denmark 
are  words  of  the  fame  import :  but  it  appears  to  me 
5  rather 
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rather  that  Lochlin  and  Scandinavia  are  fynonimons 
termSi  Harold  Harfager^  and  Magnus,  the  Barefooted, 
were  Norwegian  Princes,  and  the  iflanders  give  no 
other  appellation  to  thofe  great  conquerors,  nor  to 
other  No7^ma7is,  who  held  their  anceftors  under  fub- 
jedtion  for  many  ages,  than  that  of  Lochlinich. 

In  the  Galic  language.  Loch  fignifies  a  great  collec¬ 
tion  of  water,  whether  fait  or  frefh,  and  Ian  full.  Luni^ 
the  name  of  a  certain  bird  remarkably  voracious.  The 
Baltic  might  have  been  very  properly  called  Lochlan,  if 
it  neither  ebbs  nor  flows ;  and  many  different  countries, 
particularly  Scotland  and  Ireland,  experienced  that 
from  this  fea  fwarmed  an  immenfe  number  of  pirates, 
who  by  an  eafy  and  juft  metaphor  might  have  been 
compared  to  birds  of  prey  and  of  paffage.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  etymon  of  the  word  Lochlin  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  all  the  adventurers  who  came  from  the 
Baltic,  or  from  the  Northern  feas,  and  the  countries 
bordering  upon  them,  whether  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
Finlanders,  Ruffians,  Livonians,  Poles,  Pomeranians, 
Danes,-  Frieflanders,  or  Icelanders,  were  by  the  Irifh 
and  Hebridian  Scots  called  Lochlinich. 

It  has  been  thought  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  fo  barren  in  every  other  refpedt,  fhould  have 
been  fo  very  fertile  of  men,  as  to  pour  forth  whole 
inundations  of  rovers  almofl  every  year  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  feventh  century,  at  leafl,  till  the 
thirteenth. 
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Some  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  extraordinary  pliGenomenon  by  refolving  it 
into  the  effeds  of  polygamy.  A  plurality  of  woiiieii 
Avere,  by  the  laws  or  culloms  of  Scandinavia,  confined 
to  the  bed  of  one  man,  if  we  believe  thefe  writers ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  the  inhabitants  multiplied 
almoft  beyond  belief..  A  country  in  this  fituation, 
which  did  not  abound  with  the  necelFaries  of  life, 
could  not  but  fend  numerous  colonies  abroad  in  quefi 
of  either  plunder  or  fettlements  r  and  fueh  colonies, 
confilting  of  adventurers  hardy,  enter’prifirig,  lawlefs, 
poor,  and  determined  to  make  their  fortune  or  perilh 
in  the  attempt,  mull  have  carried  defblatibh  far  and 
wide. 

But  it  is  by  no  mea:^  certain  that  polygamy  was 
eftablifhed  either  by  la^^5t^iufl:om  krtiong  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  The  Gerrnania  Magna  of  the  old 
geographers  comprehended  at  leaf!  the  Southern  coaft 
of  the  Baltic,  together  with  its  ifles.  Mela  and  Tacitus 
feem  to  extend  it  much  farther*;  and  Cluverius  is 
pofitive  that  Norway,  Sweden,  and  every  region  lying 
to  the  North  of  the  Baltic,  made  a  part  of  that  im- 
menfe  tradl  of  land.  The  Suiones  of  Tacitus  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  either  the  Norwegians  or  the  Swedes,  or 
perhaps  both :  ^and  the  fiiftii  of  the  fame  author  are 
by  Archbifiiop  Ufher  f ,  and  other  eminent  critics, 
called  the  progenitors  of  thofe  pirates,  afterwards  filled 
Eafierlings  and  Ofimans. 

*  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  45. 

f  See  Ware’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  chap.  24. 
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Tacitus,  who  feems  to  have  made  the  manners 
and  cufloms  of  the  Germans  his  particular  Rudy, 
informs  us,  that  every  one  of  that  nation,  excepting 
only  a  fmall  nurnber  of  the  chiefs  or  leading  men, 
contented  himfelf  with  one  wife,  and  that  of  all  the 
barbarians  in  the  world,  they  were  the  llri<5tef{; 
obfervers  of  the  matrimonial  laws  J  .  We  have  there¬ 
fore  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Suiones,  Cimbri^ 

Teutones^  and  other  nations,  of  whom  the  Normans  and 
Eafterlings  of  after-ages  mull  have  been  defcended, 
had  not  a  plurality  of  wives  in  his  time ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  from.good  authority  that  polygamy  became 
fafbionable  among  the  poRerity  of  thefe  nations,. in 
the  period  intervening  between  the  time  of  Tacitus 
and  the  introduction- of  chriftianity... 

But  even  allowing,  without  any,neceffity,  that  poly¬ 
gamy  was  common  in  Scandinavia,  Rill  it  is  doubtful, 
from  the  hiRory  of  nations  who  give  into  that  cuRom, 
whether  a  plurality  of  .wftes  increafe  population  or 
not.  As  the  males  of  Scandinavia  yrere  always  engaged 
in  war  at  fea,  there -is  indeed  reafton 30  believe  that 
the  accidents  -from  enemies, ,  and  thofe  ariRng  fr(:>m  a 
rude  navigation,  carried  off  a  greater  proportion  of 
them:ahan  of  ftie  males  of  any  other  ^ration ;  and 
thei'efore.  it  iRay  be  fuppofed  that  a  grp  ter  nu  mber 
of  women  fell  to  the.  furvivors.  But,  when  v/e  con- 
iider  that  the .  women,  of  the  North  .  always  attentied 

Severa  illic  mitrimonia,  nec  ullam-morum  partem  magis  laucia- 
veris:  nam  prope  folr  barbarorum  firrgulis  uxonbus  contcntriunr, 
^xcepds  admodum  paucis.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ. 

their 
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their  hurbands  and  friends  in  their  expeditions,  we 
muil  allow  that  they  were  fubje6l:  to  the  fame  acci¬ 
dents  with  the  males.  In  this  way  therefore  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  account  how  the  Northern  Europe  could 
cover  the  Southern  divifions  of  it  with  fuch  deluges 
of  barbaro'us  adventurers. 

The  old  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  before  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity,  were  addidhed  to  piracy,  and 
efteemed  it  a  glorious  occupation.  ‘  The  wild  tribes 
who  lived 'near  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and 
Livonia,  followed  the  Rime  practice.  The  maritime 
nations  inhabiting  the  Southern  coafl:  of  the  Baltic 
were  led  by  the  example  and  fuccefs  of  thofe  rovers  to 
try  their  fortune  in  the  more  wealthy  divifions  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  If  to  thefe  numerous  nations  of 
plunderers  we  add  thofe  of  Denmark,  Holflein,  Saxony, 
and  Friefland,  all  the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
we  do  not  make  the  country  of  thofe  Northern  rovers, 
who  have  done  fo  much  mifchief  in  former  ages, 
more  extenflve  than  hiftory  affirms,  ft  is  alfo 
extreamly  probable  that  thofe  who  dwelt  in  the 
more  inland  diflricRs  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  North 
joined  the  freebooting  inhabitants  of  the  fea  coafls 
in  their  expeditions.  In  a  divifiOn  of  Europe  fo 
extenfive,  it  could  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to 
mufler  up  fwarms  of  adventurers,  fome  thirfling  after 
glory,  others  rendered  defperate  by  poverty,  and  all 
of  them  animated  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  neighbours 
or  predecellbrs  in  emigrations  of  the  fame  kind. 


It 
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lT:mayairobe  fufpedled  that  the  piratical  EaRer- 
lings  and  Normans,  who  committed  fuch  devafcations' 
in  the  lower  Germany,  France,  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  places,  were  not  10  very  numerous  as  they  have 
been  reprefented.  Inftead  of  making  war  in  a  regular 
manner,  they  generally  invaded  one  particular  divifioii 
of  a  country  near  the  coaft,  in  flying  parties,  gathered 
all  the  fpoils  they  could  carry  away,  and  dellroyed 
every  thing  elfe.  They  were  compofed  of  feveral 
bodies  independent  of  one  another,  and  no  fooner 
was  one  band  gone  than  another  came.  By  this 
means  the  countries  expofed  to  their  ravages  had  fcarce 
any  refpite  from /their  incurfions.  :  this  circumflance 
mulf  have  greatly  fwelled  the  idea  of  their  numbers 
in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  were  fo  cruelly  haraffed  by 
them  j  and  as  they  made  a  cpnquefl  of  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  the  writers  in  the  intereft  of  the  old  natives,  to 
fave  their  credit  in  fome  meafure,  would  perhaps 
have  afcribed  thofe  conquefls  to  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  rather  than  to  their  fuperior  bravery. 

To  leave  this  digreffion,  for  the  hiflory  of  the  dynafly 
of  Man.  Ola’ve^  King  of  the  ifles,  after  a  long  and 
peaceable  reign,  was  treacheroully  flain  by  his  owm 
nephews :  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Godred,  whom 
he  had  by  the  daughter  of  Fergus,  Earl  of  Galloway, 
the  molt  powerful  fubjecd:  in  Scotland  at  that  time. 

Godred  had  failed  to  Norway  before  his  father  s  death, 
and  did  homage  to  King  Hinge.  In  his  abfence  the 
three  fons  of  his  uncle  Harold  feized  on  his  dominions 
and  divided  them  among  themfelves.  But  the  iifurp- 

M  m  ing 
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mg  aflaffins  foon  met  with  the  fate  their  crimes  de- 
ferved.  Godred  returning  from  Norway,  afferted  his 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  Man,  caufed  one  of  the  fonS' 
of  Harold  to  be  executed,  and  agreeably  to  the  inhu¬ 
man  cuRom  of  thofe  barbarous  times,  put  out  the  eyes 
of  the  other  two  ** 

Soon  after  Godred  had  recovered  the  inheritance  of 
his  anceftors,  the  Eafterlings  of  Dublin  invited  him 
over  into  Ireland,  and  made  him  their  King.  Elated 
beyond  meafure  by  this  great  acceflion  of  power,  he. 
began  to  rule  tyrannically  in  his  own  dominions,  and 
regardlefs  of  jnftice  and  the  laws,  deprived  the  nobles^ 
of  their  ellates.  The  moll  powerful  among  them,. 
Thorjin,  the  fon  of  Oler^  to  gratify  his  revenge,  entered 
into  a  league  with  Somerkd,  the  famous  thane  of 
Argyle,  and  after  wreRing  many  of  the  ifles  out  of 
Godred’?>  hands,  by  the  afliRance  of  that  powerful  chief, 
ere<5ted  them  into  a  feparate  kingdom  for  Dugaly  the 
fon  of  his  new  patron. 

The  Chronicle  of  Man  calls  Somerk d  Vvinco,  of  Here^ 
gaidely  and  informs  us  further,  that  he  had  married  a. 
natural  daughter  of  King  Olave,  and  confequently 
Godred' s  RRer.  By  that  lady  he  had  four  fons  :  Dugaly 
of  whom  came  the  MacDougals  of  Lorn ;  Reginaldy  the 
progenitor  of  all  the  MacDonalds  of  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land  ;  Angusy  an  ambitious  lord,  whofe  great  power 
and  numerous  offspring  became  extincT  in  a  fliorc 
time  j  and  Ola^je,  of  whofe  actions  or  ifliie  neither  hif- 
tory  nor  tradition  have  recorded  any  thing  memorable. 

The 
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The  King  of  Man,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that 
Thorfin  and  Somerled  had  feized  on  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  equipped  a  confiderable  fleet,  and  putting 
to  fea  went  in  quell  of  his  enemies  Somerled  met 
him  with  a  fleet  conflfting  of  eighty  fail :  after  an 
obftinate  fight,  attended  with  great  daughter  on  both 
fides,  they  patched  up  a  peace,  having  agreed  to  divide 
the  kingdom  of  the  ifles  among  them.  From  that  day, 
faith  the  chronicle,  may  be  dated  the  downfall  and 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Man. 

% 

Either  Somerled’s  ambition  was  very  high,  ^.or 
Godred’s  perfidy  provoked  him  foon  to  recommence 
hoftilities  ;  for  he  invaded  Man  with  a  new  fleet  about 
two  years  after  the  partition  treaty  had  been  con¬ 
cluded.  Godred,  unable  to  maintain  his  ground, 
abandoned  the  ifland,  fled  to  Norway,  and  laid  his 
grievances  before  the  fovereign  of  whom  he  held  his 
dominions  by  a  feudal  right.  He  remained  in  Nor¬ 
way  for  fix  years  before  his  reprefentations  had  any 
eflfedl.  At  length  he  obtained  a  confiderable  fupply 
of  forces,  and  returning  to  Man,  defeated  his  brother 
Reginald,  who  had  taken  pofiTeflion  of  the  ifland  in 
his  abfence,  and  re-eftablifhed  himfelf  in  his  king¬ 
dom  t  • 

Somerled  was  killed  before  this  revolution  hap¬ 
pened.  Intoxicated  by  repeated  vi(5lories,  and  his  vaft 
acquifitions,  he  had  formed  a  defign,  if  we  believe 
the  Chronicle  of  Man,  to  conquer  all  Scotland!  Having, 

*  Ad  ann.  1156.  f  Chron.  Man.  ad  ann.  1154. 
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in  confequence  of  that  extravagant  projeO:,  equipped 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  fail,  he  landed  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  near  Renfrew  in  Clydefdale.  Here,  faith 
the  chronicle,  he  was,  through  the  juft  vengeance  of 
God,  vanquilhed  by  a  fmall  number,  and  he  himfelf, 
together  with  his  fon,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  his 
people,  flain ^  ^  , 

> 

The  Highland .  lennachies  give  a  very  different 
account  of  Somerled’s  deatff  and  charadlcr.  According 
to  them,  this  powerful  thane  had  received  many  infuf- 
fembie  proyocatiiOns  fmm  the  minifters  of  King  Mz/- 
coh/i  ly,  a  Prince  wjealv,  unexperienced,  ai^d  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  his  fervants.  The  vaft  extent 
cdF  Somerled’s  eftate  .on  the  continent,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  acquifition  hq  bad  paade  in  the  ifles,^  fiUecl  thefC' 
minifters  with  a  political  jealQuJy,  and  tempted  their 
avarice  at  the  fame  time,  Refolved  to  humble  fo. 
formidable  a  fubjedl,  and  to  [divide  his  lands  among 
themfelves,  they  compelled  him,  by  a  long  feries  of 
attxocious  injivtfies,  totiiike  ^yms  m  hil  own  defence*, 
Tbe  King’s  counfellors  att^tedhim,  and  Gi/c^^^,  Earl 
of  Angus,  die  afelqft  general -of  tbatr  age  in  Scotland, 
was  fent  v/kh  a  great  military  force  to  render  that: 
unjuft  fentence  effectual ;  but  Somerled  fought  the. 
Earl,  though  with  an  inferior  army,  and  the  vidlory 
remained  d^ihipus^  This  happened  dyiring  tire  mino¬ 
rity  oTj^gkolm.  ;  v* 


or 


Aft Ek/t^3.t  rPiigqq  had  taken  the  reins  pf.  govern¬ 
ment  intonis  own  liailds,  *his  hiiriifters,  enfageii  by 

r  I  x  <■'  fji  f  h  ^ 

*  Chron.  Man.  iibi  Eip.  '  ' 
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a  difappointed  ambition,  made  it  their  chief  bufmefs 
to  convince  him  that  it  was  necelTary  to  annihilate  the 
overgrown  power  of  Somerled,  or  at  leaft  to  reduce 
him  to  a  Hate  of  mediocrity.  The  force  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  fo  fpecious,  concurring  with  the  facility  of  his 
own  temper,  prevailed  eafily  with  the  King  to  favour 
their  defign.  But  to  have  fomething  of  a  plaufible 
pretence  for  commencing  hollilities,  it  was  agreed  in 
council,  that  a  perfon  inveded  with  a  public  character 
fliould  be  fent  immediately  to'  propofe  to  the  Thane, 
that  in  order  to  procure  a  remiilion  of  his  crimes  from 
the  King,  he  fliould  renounce  his  right  to  the  lands 
held  of  him  on  the  continent,  and  fatisfy  liimfelf  with 
his  polTellions  in  the  ifles. 

SoMerled  was  too  confcions  of  his  own  drength, 
and  too  tender  of  his  undoubted  right,  to^acqiiiefce  in 
a  propofal  no  lefs  injurious  to  his  character  than  pre¬ 
judicial  to  his  intered.  Incapable  of  difguifing  his 
fentiments,  and  fired  with  a  jud  indignation,  he  drew 
his  fword,  and  told  the  mefiTenger  that  He  wbufdt 
fooner  terminate  the  difpute  with  that  weapon,  than;; 
tamely  furrender  any  part  of  his  property.”  After, 
returning  fuch  an  anfwer  to  a  medage  fent  by  his 
fovereignj  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  a  violent 
dorm  would  immediately  gather,  and  burd  upon  him  - 
he  therefore  armed  his  numerous  vaflals  in  Argyle- 
diire  and  the  ides,  procured  a  confiderable  body  of 
auxiliaries  from  Ireland,  and  determined  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  country  of  his  unprovoked  enemies.  He 
landed  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  in  the.' 
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Bay  of  St.  Laurence,  now  Greenock,  and  marched 
directly  to  Paifley,  where  the  King’s  troops  were  en¬ 
camped.  But  before  he  could  bring  them  to  an  adlion, 
he  was  moft  bafely  aflaflinated  by  Maurice  MacNiel,  one 
of  his  nephews,  whom  the  King’s  generals  found 
means  to  bribe.  This  is  in  fubftance  the  account  given 
by  the  Highland  fennachies  of  Somerled’s  difpute 
with  his  fovereign,  and  of  the  unhappy  end  of  his  life, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  it.  His  followers,  fay 
the  fennachies,  betook  themfelves  to  their  gallies, 
upon  receiving  the  news  of  their  leader’s  fate,  and 
returned  home  without  fulfering  any  confiderable 
lofs. 

The  account  given  by  the  Scottifli  hiftorians  of  this 
matter,  agrees  neither  with  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  nor 
with  the  relation  now  given.  According  to  them, 
Somerled’s  ambition  knew  no  bounds,  and  his  lull  of 
power  was  infatiable.  Led  by  the  dictates  of  thofe 
pallions,  he  formed  an  audacious  delign  of  extending 
the  limits  of  the  principality  he  had  by  very  indifferent 
means  acquired,  at  the  expence  of  his  fovereign.  Mal¬ 
colm  IV.  a  minor,  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Scot¬ 
land  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  David  the 
Saint  5  and  Somerled  taking  advantage  of  the  mino¬ 
rity,  rebelled  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  reign. 
He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  con- 
lifting  partly  of  his  own  vaffals,  and  partly  of  lawlefs 
perfons,  whom  the  love  of  plunder  or  a  confcioufnefs 
of  guilt  had  driven  from  all  quarters  to  his  ftandard, 
and  laid  wafte  thofe  divifions  of  the  kingdom  which 
9  lay 
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lay  next  his  own  principalities.  But  the  celebrated 
Gilchriji^,  Earl  of  Angus,  being  fent  with  an  army  to 
oppofe  him,  gave  him  a  total  defeat,  and  obliged  him 
to  fly  for  refuge  into  Ireland. 

Malcolm's  reign  was  full  of  troubles.  Henry  11. 
of  England,  taking  advantage  of  his  pacific  difpo- 
fition  and  mean' genius,  forced  him  to  furrender  the 
towns  and  countries  which  his  anceftors  had  pofiTefTed 
in  South  Britain.  A  ceflion  fo  inglorious  provoked  the 
refentment  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  became  the 
foundation  of  a  dangerous  infurredlion.  To  pacify 
the  malecontents,  Malcolm  was  under  the  difagree- 
able  neceflity  of  declaring  war  againft  England.  But 
he  carried  on  and  concluded  that  war  in  a  way  which 
gave  little  fatisfadlion  to  his  people.  The  alienation 
he  made  of  Northumberland,  and  a  fcandalous  pufil- 
lanimity  which  appeared  in  every  part  of  his  condu<5t, 
rendered  his  perfon  and  authority  contemptible. 

The  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  defpifing  this  feeble 
adminiftration,  revolted  openly,  and  thofe  of  Murray 
followed  their  example.  In  the  midfl;  of  fo  many 
commotions  and  civil  wars,  which  had  deflroyed  the 
bravefl;’ foldiers  in  the  nation,  Somerled’s  genius  was 
too  enterprizing  to  remain  unacTive.  He  had  returned 
from  Ireland,  whither  the  unfuccefsful  battle  already 
mentioned  had  driven  him,  and  haralTed  for  fome 
time  the  coafls  of  Scotland  with  piratical  depredations. 

*  There  was  no  Earl  of  Angus  called  Gilchrift  in  that  age.  See 
Dairy mple’s  Colled,  p.  392. 
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In  a  conjundlure  fo  full  ;o£  tumult  and  public  con- 
fufion,  lie  foon  colle<Red-  a  large  bcxly  of  men,  with 
whom  he  made  a  defcent  upon  the  left  fide  of  the 
riv^r  Clyde,  and  penetrated-  as  far  as  Renfrew :  but 
being  too  intent  upon  plunder,  and  too  little  folicitous 
about  his  own  fafety,  he  was  furprized  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  cut  to  pieces.  Some  writers  relate  that  he  hira- 
felf  was  taken  prifoner,  brought  before  the  King,  and 
executed  like  a  common  malefacRor ;  others  will  have 
it  that  he  and  his  fon  fell  in  battle.  Buchanan  places 
thefe  events  about  the  year  1163. 

I  THINK  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  both  the  Scot* 
tifh  hiftorians  and  Highland  fennachies  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  number  of  errors  in  their  contradictory 
account  of  this  powerful  chief.  Had  his  birth  been 
obfeure,  and  his  original  fortune  low,  as  thefe  hiilo- 
rians  pretend,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  he 
could  have  raifed  himfelf  to  the  thanedoin  of  Argylc, 
or  why  the  public  fhould  have  recognifed  his  title. 
The  Chronicle  of  Man  calls  him  Prince  of  i^eregaidhel^  ^ 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  King 
Olave.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  marriage  gave 
him  a  right  to  any  part  of  the  ifles,  though  Aber- 
cromby  f  concurs  with  the  Highland  genealogies  in 
an  opinion  of  this  kind.  Olave  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Godred,  and  the  pofterity  of  Godred  inherited  the 
greateft  part  of  Olave’s  dominions,  for  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury  after  Somerlcd  had  been  killed  near  Renfrew. 

*  A  corruption  of  Jar-ghael,  that  is  to  fay,  the  country  of  the  Wef- 
tern  Caledonians. 

f  Mart.  Atch.  of  the  Scots  nation,  vol.  ii,  p.  440. 
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It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  Somerled  gave  the 
firft  provocation  to  his  fovereign,  or  received  it  from 
the  mihifters  of  that  prince.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  after  he  had  acquired  fo  vafl  an  addition  of 
power  in  the  ifles,  he  afpired  to  be  independent 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  If  his  whole  army, 
[  as  is  alledged,  a  very  fmall  number  excepted,  was 
cut  off  near  the  river  Clyde  by  an  inconfiderable 
body  of  royalifts,  it  is  furprizing  that  his  family 
fhould  have  fublilled,  after  his  death,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  vafl  power.  No  advantage  appears 
'  to  have  been  obtained  by  a  battle  fo  decifive.  The 
[  eflates  of  the  rebel  were  neither  annexed  to  the 
demefnes  of  the  crown,  nor  parcelled  out  among 
court  favourites.  His  fon  Dugal  was  left  in  the 
undiflurbed  poffeflion  of  Argyle  and  Lorn :  Reginald^ 
another  of  his  fons,  was  Lord  of  the  Ifles  and  Kin- 
tyre  :  Angus,  their  brother,  was  powerful  enough  to 
fight  battles  by  Tea  and  land  againfl  Reginald :  and 
Somerled  the  Second,  the  fourth  fon  of  Somerled  the 
Firfl,  and  an  hereditary  traitor,  fay  our  Scottifh 
hiflorians,  was  able  to  raife  a  new  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Second. 

I  SUSPECT  indeed  that  this  Somerled  the  Second 
never  exifled,  notwithflanding  what  hath  been  faid 
about  him  by  fennachies  and  hiflorians.  The  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Man  makes  no  mention  of  him  ;  and  the 
time  at  which  we  are  told  he  revolted,  looks  like  a 
demonflration  that  the  whole  flory  is  a  mere  fi(5lion. 
Somerled  the  Firfl  was  killed  in  the  year  1 1 64.  The 
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younger  Somerled  rebelled  againfl  Alexander  the  Se¬ 
cond  in  the  year  1248  He  muft  of  courfe  have  been 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  in  a  war 
againft  his  fovereign,  fuppofing  he  had  been  born  on 
the  very  day  in  which  his  father  was  flain. 

Another  argument  from  which  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  with  great  probability,  that  the  real  Somer- 
led’s  party  fuflained  no  confiderable  lofs  at  Renfrew,, 
is;  that  the  divifion  of  the  ifles  which  had  fallen  to 
the  fhare  of  that  mighty  Thane,  after  his  firft  fea- 
fight  with  the  King  of  Man,  remained  after  his  death 
in  the  poflellion  of  his  fon  Reginald^  and  of  his. 
poilerity  for  three  centuries.  If  Somerled's  army 
had  been  totally  deftroyed  at  Renfrew,,  it  may  be  very 
reafonably  prefumed  that  Godred,  King  of  Man,  who 
had  been  violently  difpoflefled  of  thefe  ifles  about 
eight  years  before  that  event,  would  have  laid  hold  of 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  to  re-annex  them^  to  his 
dominions,  before  the  fons  of  Somerled  could  have* 
recovered  themfelves  from  the  lofs  they  fuftained  in: 
the  battle  v^hich  was  fatal,  to  their  father- 

It  is  true  indeed  the  Clironi'cle  of  Melfofs,  ano¬ 
ther  old  hiftbrical  regifter;  agrees  exactly  with  the* 
account  which  we  have  in  the-  Chronicle  of  Man,  of.' 
the  total  overthrow,  given  to  Sbmerled’s  army.  From 
it  we  learn,  that  “  Sumerled,  the;  petty  King  of 
Hragatthel^  had  carried  on  an  impious  rebellion, 
againft  his  natural  lord;  Malcolm  King  of  Scot- 

See  Buchan.  Abercrom  in  Alexander  IF 
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land,  during  the  fpace  of  twelve  years;  that  this 
rebel,  after  having  collected  a  numerous  army  in 
Ireland  and  other  places,  was,  through  the  vengeance 
of  God,  killed  at  Renfrew,  together  with  his  fon,  and 
a  multitude  of  his  vafTals ;  and  that  a  handful  of 
men  belonging  to  the  fame  province,  the  inhabitants 
of  Clydefdale  probably,  had  the  foie  merit  of  deli¬ 
vering  the  nation  from  this  rebel 

« 

Sir  James  Dalrymple  quotes  a  charter  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Innes,  from  which  it  appears  that  Mal¬ 
colm  and  Somerled  once  concluded  a  peace,  and  of 
courfe  that  Somerled’s  rebellion  could  not  have  been 
of  fuch  a  long  duration  as  the  Chronicle  pretends. 
King  Malcolm  reigned  twelve  years  only,  and  the 
Thane  of  Argyle  died  before  him  f* 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  true  hiflory  of 
Somerled’s  birth  and  character — of  his  difputes  with 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Man — of  his  laft  great 
armament  and  death,  was  this: — His  anceftors 
were  perfons  of  conhderable  influence,  though  greatly 
inferior  to  him*  He  foon  began  to  extend  his  power 

*  Sumerledus,  Regulus  Eregeithel,  jam  per  annos  duodeclm  con¬ 
tra  Regem  Scotise  Malcolmum,  dominum  fuum  naturalem,  impie 
rebellans,  tarn  copiofum  de  Hibernia  et  diverfis  locis  exercitum  con- 
trahens  apud  Renfrim  applicuiflet,  tandem  ultione  divina  cum  filio 
&  innumerablli  pojMilo,  a  paucis  cumprovincialibus  ibidem  occifus 
eft.  Chron.  Melros.  ad  ann,  1164. 

j-  The  charter  was  dated,  apud  Pert,  naiali  dotnini  proximo  pofi  con- 
cordiam  Regis  ^  Sumerled,  Dalrymple’s  Colledions,  p.  425. 
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- — he  wrefted  half  of  the  ifles  out  of  the  hands  of 
Godred,  King  of  Man — he  made  war  on  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland — a  battle  was  fought,  but  the  con- 
troverfy  was  not  decided. — Malcolm,  diredled  by  his 
natural  clemency,  or  more  probably  by  reafons  of 
Rate,  adjuRed  all  his  differences  with  Somerled  in  an 
amicable  way.  After  this  agreement,  the  ambitious 
Thane  taking  advantage  of  his  brother-in-law’s  un¬ 
popular  adminiRration,  and  the  inteRine  commotions 
confequent  upon  it,  feized  on  many  of  thofe  iRes 
which  made  a  part  of  the  Norwegian  dynaRy  of  the 
ifles.  Two  fuccefsful  fea-fights  eflablifhed  the  right 
which  the  Rrengdi  of  his  arms  and  political  intrigues 
had  given  him  to  that  acquifition.  An  increafe  of 
power  fo  great  muR  have  made  him  the  objedl  of 
public  jealoufy  more  than  ever.  A  wife  miniRry  faw 
the  necefRty  of  humbling  a  perfon  already  too  power¬ 
ful  to  be  a  good  fubjedl ;  and  no  doubt  fome  of  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  were  willing  to  facrifice  him  to 
their  avarice.  Somerled  faw  the  danger  with  which 
he  was  threatened,  and  took  every  precaution  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  He  formed 
the  bold  defign  of  rendering  himfelf  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  crown.  He  had  no  reafon  to  dread 
much  from  the  magnanimity  or  addrefs  of  Malcolm  ; 
and  accordingly  having  colle(fl:ed  a  great  body  of  men, 
not  only  in  Argyle  and  the  Ifles,  but  likewife  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  he  had  conne6lions,  he  made  a  defcent 
on  Clydefdale.  The  King’s  generals  took  the  fliortefl 
and  moR  efre(5lual,  though  an  ignominious  way  of 
ending  the  difpute.  They  bribed  a  perfon  from 
"  whom 
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whom  Somerled  could  have  no  fears,  and  by  his 
means  got  him  alTaflinated.  The  rebels  difperfed 
immediately  ;  but  the  loyalifts  were  too  weak  to  pur- 
fue  their  fuccefs.  They  permitted  the  Highlanders 
to  retire  unmolefted,  and  the  fons  of  Somerled  to 
divide  his  overgrown  eftate  among  themfelves. 

G  0  D  R  E  D,  King  of  the  ifles,  was  obliged  to  yield 
a  confiderable  divilion  of  his  hereditary  territories,  as 
related  above,  and  was  likewife  Rript  in  a  fhort  time 
of  the  dominions  he’  had  acquired  in  Ireland.  We 
learn  from  the. annals  of  that  kingdom,  that  Dermit 
nan  gaiil  and  his  fon-in-law,  the  famous  Earl  of  Pem-  • 
broke,  took  Dublin,  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Eallerlings,^  in  the  year  1170'^,  and  that  the 
troops  fent  from  Man  to  recover  it,  next  year,  were 
totally  defeated,  and  their  leaders  flain. 

•  *  *  ■  T  t  r 

t  ! 

GO  DRE  D,  died  in  the  year  1 1 87,  during  the  winter 
feafon,  and  his  body  was  in  the  following  fummer 
conveyed  to  I-colm-cille  It  has  been  obferved 
already,  that  this  King  mufl  very  probably  be  one  of 
thofe  Norwegian  Kings,  who,  according  to  the  Scottiflix 
hiftorians,  lie  buried  in  Iona. 

/ 

-  i 

0  LAVE,,  furnamed  the  Black,  the  only  legitimate  • 
fon  left  by  Godred,  had  been  declared  heir  by  his 
father,  and  by  the  .pope’s  legate:  hut  as  he  was  too* 
young  to  alTume  the  reins  of  government,  the  people 

.  Ware’s  Ant.  of  Trel.  chap.  24,  '  ’  *  '  f 

T  Chron.  Man.  ad  ann.  1187..  *  j  .■ 

of- 
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of  Man  made  his  natural  brother  Reginald  Ring  in  his 
Read.  We  are  told  by  the  hiftorians  of  Norway,  that 
Reginald  was  the  moR  famous  warrior  in  the  WeRern 
parts  of  Europe,  during  his  time  It  had  been  the 
pra6lice  of  fome  famous  pirates  among  the  old 
Normans  to  live  for  three  years  without,  entering 
under  the  roof  of  a  houfe  which  emitted  any  fmoke, 
Reginald  had  conformed  himfelf •  to  that  cuRom,  and 
became  of  courfe  capable  of  fuRaining  hardRiips  of 
every  kind.  He  prudently  lived  upon  good  terms 
with  the  Kings  of  England,  and  Rudied  to  oblige 
thofe  of  Scotland,  At  the  requeR  of  William  the  Lion 
he  undertook  to  recover  Caithnefs  out  of  the  hands 
of  Harold,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  elFedfed  it  §.  After 
apprehending  his  brother  Olave,  and  committing  him 
to  prifon,  for  prefuming  to  alk  a  more  comfortable 
maintenance  than  the  mountainous  and  Rerile  iRand 
of  Lewis  could  afford  him,  he  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  William,  to  prevent  a  civil  war  ;  and  the 
innocent  prince  was  kept  in  prifon  during  the  life  of 
that  Monarch 

Reginald  faw  very  good  reafons  for  courting  the 
honour  of  being  a  vaflal  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  The 
Popes  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ages  preferibed 
laws  to  fome  of  the  greateR  fovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  fecured  the  intereR  of  thofe  who  committed  their 
perfons  and  eflates-  to  their  protection.  Reginald 
thought  the  tribute  payable  by  his  kingdom  to  the 

Torfasi  Orcades,  p.  146.  §  Ibid.  p.  164. 

Chron.  Mannise. 
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crown  of  Norway  too  high,  and  the  Lord  of  his  alle¬ 
giance  was  at  too  great  a  diltance  to  defend  him,  if 
oppreffed  by  one  of  his  more  powerful  neighbours. 
He  therefore,  like- two  Englifh  Monarchs,  his  cotem¬ 
poraries,  fubjedled  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  who 
demanded  only  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  merks  f. 

t 

Reginald,  though  illegitimate,  fliled  himfelf  King 
of  Man,  hy  hereditary  fuccejfton^  In  thofe  days  illegiti¬ 
macy  did  not  incapacitate  any  perfon  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  Europe  from  fucceeding  his  father  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  an  ellate  or  kingdom and  the  cafe  was 
much  the  fame  towards  the  South. 

After  had  reigned  near  thirty  years,  his 

brother  Olave  found  means  to  re-eftablifh  his  own 
authority  in  the  Northern  Ebudes  ;  and  having  equip¬ 
ped  a  conliderable  fleet  there  by  the  afliflance  of  his 
friends,  invaded  Man,  and'  furprized  Reginald :  but 
he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  left  him  in 
pofTeflion  of  Man,  with  the  regal  title.. 

In  a  little  time  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,. 
Reginald;  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Allan,  Earl* 
of  Galloway,,  the  moll  powerful  fubjedl  of  Scotland  ; 
and  accompanied  by  that  Lord,  made  an  expedition 
into  the  Northern  Ebudes,  with  a  defign  of  re-taking, 
thofe  territories  which  he  had'  rcfigned  to  Olave  by 
treaty.  But  the  confederates  found  themfelves  under 
the  neceffity  of  returning  home  without  effecting  any 

L  Fcedera  Angjis^,  tom,  i.  p.  234, 

tiling  5. 
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thing ;  the  people  of  Man  having  too  great  a  par¬ 
tiality  for  Olave,  and  too  much  regard  for  the  Ifland- 
ers  in  his  intereil,  to  fight  them  J.  Soon  after  this 
unfuccefsful  expedition,  Reginald  pretended  a  journey 
to  the  court  of  England;  and  to  defray  the  expence 
of  it,  obtained  from  the  people  of  Man  a  pecuniary 
aid,  which  was  thought  very  confiderable  at  that 
time  ;  but  he  went  only  to  Galloway,  in  order  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  execution  of  his  former  defign,  and  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  the  fon  of  his  ally.  His 
fubje61:s,  difobliged  by  this  grofs  mifapplication  of  the 
aid  they  had  granted,  fent  for  Olave,  and  made  him 
King  Reginald  made  two  unfuccefsful  attempts  to 
difpoflTefs  his  brother,  and  loft  his  life  in  the  laft  of 
.them. 

The  competition  being  ended  by  the  death  of  Regi¬ 
nald^  and  a  perfedt  tranquillity  enfuing,  Ola've  went  to 
Norway,  with  a  defign  of  paying  homage  to  his 
fovereign,  and  getting  his  right  confirmed ;  but 
before  his  arrival,  Haco,  the  Norwegian  Monarch, 
had  made  a  certain  nobleman  called  Husbec  King  of 
the  Sodorian  ifles  This  nobleman,  who,  according 

to 

J  Chron.  Man.  ad  ann.  1225.'  §  Ibid,  ad  ann.  1226.  • 

*  The  meaning  of  the  word  Sodor,  which  has  been  very 
much  mifunderftood  by  many  learned  men,  may  contribute  to 
throw  light  on  fome  parts  of  the  Hebridian  hijlory,  hitherto  involved 
in  darknefs,  and  apparent  contradiftion^, - We  are  told  by  Bucha¬ 

nan,  lib.  I.  cap.  34.  that  the  age  before  that  in  which  he  lived,  gave 
•the  name  of  Sodor  to  a  town  in  the  Ifle  of  Man.  Bilhop  Brown, 
-ihc  author  of  a  new  description  of  that  iHand,  which  Dr.  Gibfon  has 

annexed 
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to  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  was  the  fon  of  On.vmund, 
but  according  to  Torfeus,  the  fon  of  Diigal^  and 

grand- 

annexed  to  the  old  one  given  by  Cambden  in  his  Britannia,  fuppofes 
that  the  Infula  Sodorenfes,  thirty-two  in  number,  were  fo  called 
from  the  bifhopric  of  Sodor,  eredled  in  the  ifle  of  Iona,  whicE- 
was  one  of  them.  Thefe  Infultc  Sodorenfes  were  united  to  Man^  if 
we  believe  him,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  bifhops  of  thefe  united  fees  were  (liled  bifliops  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
But  after  the  Ide  of  Man,  continues  Dr.  Brown,  had  been  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  England,  the  two  fees  were  disjoined,  and  Man  had 
bifhops  of  its  own,  who  ftiled  themfelves  varioufly,  fometimes  bifhops 
of  Man  only,  fometimes  Sodor  et  Man^  and  fometimes  Sodor  de  Man  ; 
giving  the  name  of  Sodor  to  a  little  ifland,  called  by  the  Norwegians 
Holm^  and  by  the  natives  Peel,  in  which  the  cathedral  flood. — (See 
Cambd.  Brit.  Gibfon’s  edit,  page  1449.)  To  juflify  this  explication 
of  the  word.  Dr.  Brown  appeals  to  a  charter  granted  by  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Derby,  to  one  of  the  bifhops  of  Man,  in  the  year  1505. 

I  fhall  not  infill  on  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  a  bifhopric  was 
erected  in  the  Weftern  ides  of  Scotland  before  the  twelfth  century, 
or  perhaps  before  the  thirteenth,  nor  on  fome  other  remarks  which 
might  be  made  on  the  hiflorical  relation  now  given ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  after  Man  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  the  bifhopric 
of  the  Ifles  was  tranflated  by  the  Scots  into  Iona,  and  that  the  bifliops 
v/ho  filled  that  fee  from  that  period,  till  the  final  abolition  of  epifco- 
pacy  after  the  revolution,  went  under  the  title  of  Epfcopi  Sodorenfes: 
whether  they  or  thofe  of  Man^  had  the  befl  right  to  it  we  fhall  not  now 
inquire. 

If  Sodor  was  a  town  in  Man,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  or  in  the  fifteenth,  which  was  Buchanan’s  opinion  ;  or  if,  from 
that  town  or  Holm,  the  bifhops  of  Man  and  the  Ifles  derived  their 
refpedlive  titles,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Brown’s  opinion ;  it  is  difficult  to 

O  o  compre- 
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grandfon  of  Somerled,  was  killed,  in  the  firfl;  year  " 
of  his  reign,  at  the  fiege  of  a  caflle  in  Bute,  and  his 

body 

comprehend,  why,  in  charters,  regifters,  hiftories,  and  common  con ver* 
fation,  Sohr  fiiould  be  preferred  to  Many  of  which  it  was  no  more  than  i 
a  fmall  part.  When  we  take  the  word  Sodor  in  fo  confined  a  fignifica- 
tion,  there  feems  to  be  the  fame  impropriety  in  ftiling  a  .perfon  Bijhop 
of  Sodor  and  Many  as  in  ftiling  another  of  the  fame  order  Bifhopoff 
Derry  and  IreJandy  Bifliop  of  Bangor  and  WaleSy  or  Bifhop  of  Dum-  - 
hlain  and  Scotland, . 

The  paftage  quoted  from  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  grant  feems  to  me  to  » 
be  mifreprefented,  and  by  no  means  to  imply  that  Fele^  Holm y  or  that  '• 
fmall  ifland  to  the  Weft  of  Many  was  the  true  Sodor  of  ancient  times.  . 

When  the  Norwegians  conquered  the  Weft ern  ides,  they  fometimes  ^ 
changed  the  old  Galic  names  of  places,  and  gave  them  new  ones,  , 
abundantly  defcriptive.  Thus  to  the  Eaftern  CEbudse  of  the  ancients 
they  gave  the  name  of  Ealand  Skianachy  or  the  Cloudy  Ifland  ;  Sky 
in  the  Norfe  language  fignifying  a  Cloud  ;  and  to  the  Weftern  GEbuda, 
that  of  Logus,  ov  LodhuSy  i.  e.  a -Marffiy  Country,  more  fit  for  ? 
pafturage  than  tillage  :  and  when  they  divided  thefe  ifles  into  two 
pa'rts,  agreeably  to  their  fituation,  and  appointed  a  diftinft"  governor  ■ 
to  each,  they  gave  the  name  of  Sudereys  to  that  divi>rK>n  of  the-  lfte's 
which  lay  to  the  South,  and  of  Nordureys  to  that  in  the^  oppofite 
quarter ;  Ey  or  Ay,  in  the  Norwegian  language,  fignifying  an  Ifland, 
and  Suder  and  Ncrder  fignifying  Southern*  and  Northern,  when  they 
pofTefled  the  ancient  Cathanefiay  they  gave  the  new  name  of  Suderland 
to  a  county  in  the  Northern  dlvifion  of  Scotland,  now  well  known 
by  the  fame  appellation. 

It  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Orkneys,  compiled  by  an  old 
Iflandie  writer,  and  tranflated,  with  large  additions,  by  Torfeus,  that 
the  explication  now  given  of  the  two  vocables  Nordureys  arid  Sttdereysy 
is  perfeftly  juft. 


The 
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body  tranflated  into  Iona.  Immediately  after  his 
death,.  Olan}.e  reaffumed  the  government  of  his 

paternal 

The  promontory  in  Argylefliire,  which  is  called  the  Point  of  Ardna- 
murchan^  was  the  boundary  which  feparated  the  Sudereys  and  Nordureys 
of  former  times  from  each  other.  To  the  South  of  that  promontory 
lies  Man,  Arran,  Bute,  Cumra,  Avon,  Gid,  Ila,  Colenfa,  Jura, 
Scarba,  Mull,  Iona,  Tiree,  Coll,  Ulva,  arid  many  other  ides  of 
inferior  note.  To  the  North  of  Ardnamurchan  are  Muck,  Egg, 
Rum,  Cannz,  Sky,  Rafay,  Barra,  South  Uift,  Benbicula,  North 
Uid,  and  the  Lewi^,  including  Harris,  together  with  a  vafl:  number 
*of  fmall  ides.  All  thefe  when  joined  together,  and  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  Prince,  made  up  the  whole  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  Ides. 

The  Southern  dividon  of  the  Ebudes  was  reckoried  more  con- 
fiderable  than  the  Northern.  The  feat  of  empire  was  fixed  in  the 
former ;  the  Kings  kept  their  courts  in  the  Ide  Of  Man,  and  fent 
deputies  into  the  Nordureys^  who  redded  either  in  Sky  or  in  the  Lewis. 
"When  the  kingdom 'of  Man  and  the  Ides  was  divided  between  Godred, 
the  fon  of  Olave,  and  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle,  Ila,  one  of  the 
bed  ides  in  the  Southern  divifion  of  the  Ebudes,  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Somerled,  and  became  in  fome  meafure  the  capital  of  a  fecond  Hebri- 
'dian  kingdom  :  for  thefe  reafons  the  JnfuU  Sodorenfes,  or  Southern 
Ides,  became  much  more  famous  than  the  Nordureys^  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  frequently  mentioned  in  hiftory.  When  the  Norwegian 
writers  makenodiftindion  between  the  Sudereys  and  Nordureys^  the  latter 
are  always  comprehended  Under  the  name  of  the  former  ;  and  hence 
it  was  that  the  bidiops  of  the  ides  were  ftiled  bifhops  of  Sodor,  though 
their  diocefe  included  all  the  ides  to  the  North  of  Ardnamurchan,  as 
well  as  thofe  to  the  South.  But  when  the  Nordureys  are  particularly 
mentioned  by  thefe  writers,  the  Southern  Ebudes  are  totally  excluded  : 
thus  we  are  told  by  Torfseus,  that  Magnus^  the  Barefooted,  fome  time 

O  o  2  before 
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paternal  dominions,  and  his  title  to  the  kingdom  was 
in  a  little  time  recognized  by  Haco»  He  died  in  the. 
Ifle  of  Man,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  and  was 
buried  at  RuJJin ;  the  monks  of  that  abby  having  found' 
means  to  recommend  themfelves  to  his  favour  more 
powerfully  than  thofe  of  Iona* 

Olave  the  Blacky  was  lucceeded  by  his  fon  Harold: 
this  young  Prince  confiding  in  the  alliance  he  had 
contra(5led  with  the  King  of  England,  refufed  to  pay 
homage  to  Haco^  King  of  Norway.  But  that  monarch,, 
to  punifh  the  difloyaky  of  his  vaflal,,  fent  Gofpatricy 
one  of  his  favourites,  in  quality  of  viceroy,  into  the 
ifles,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet.  Gofpatric  drove  Ha¬ 
rold  out  of  all  his  dominions ;  but  dying  foon  there¬ 
after,  Haco  was  reconciled  to  Harold,  and  reflored  him 
to  his  paternal  dominions,  confirming  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  under  the  royal  feal,  a  right  to  all  the  ifles. 
enjoyed  by  his  predeceflbrs.- 

It  appears  evident,  from  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of' 
Harold,  and  of  his  father  Olave,  that  the  Kings  of 
Man  held  their  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Norway 
and  we  learn  from  Matthew  Paris  *,  that  a  tribute  of 

before  he  had  made  a  defcent  on  the  Southern  Ifles  pertaining  to  the 
King  of  Man,  made  a  prifoner  of  Lagman^  the  fon  of  Godred  Chrovan., 
v/hom  his  father  had  made  governor  of  the  Nordurep,  Torfie.  Hift* 
Oread,  p.  71. 

*  Hifl.  Norm.  p.  rooo. 
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ten  merks  of  gold  ^  was  paid  by  thefe  valTal  Princes 
to  their  fovereigns,  at  the  time  of  their  inveftiture; 
and  that  this  tribute  became  due  whenever  a  new  mo¬ 
narch  happened  to  obtain  the  fcepter  of  Norway.  It  is 
likewife  clear  that  the  more  ancient  bifhops  of  Sodor 
were  under  the  metropolitical  jurifdidlion  of  the  arch- 
bifhops  of  Drontheim ;  for  though  in  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  between  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and  Mag¬ 
nus  IV.  of  Norway,  the  patronage  of  the  Sodorian 
bifhopric  was  veiled  in  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  yet  the 
former  jurifdidlion  of  Drontheim  over  it.  Was  by  a 
fpecial  article  referved  to  the  archbifhops  of  that  fee. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  King  Alexander  fent  Marcus, 
the  Gallovidian,  who  had  been  elected  bifliop  of  Man^ 
in  the  year  1275,  to  be  confecrated  or  confirmed  in 
his  right  by  his  metropolitan  in  Norway  f , 

*  Spelman,  in  Voce  Marca,  quotes  an  author  who  makes  a  merk 
of  gold  equivalent  to  fifty  of  filver.  According  to  other  writers  to 
whom  the  fame  learned  antiquary  refers,  the  merk  of  gold  was  fome- 
times  of  no  greater  value  than  ten  merks  of  filver,  and  fometimes  equal 
to  nine  only.  But  if  the  tribute  due  by  the  Kings  of  Man  to  their 
fuperior  Lords  of  Norway,  was  no  more  than  ten  times  ten  merks  of 
filver,  and  that  tribute  payable  only  four  or  five  times  in  a  century, 

t 

King  Magnus  IV.  of  Norway,  certainly  made  a  profitable  bargain 
when  he  ceded  the  Weftern  Ifles  to  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  for  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money  paid  in  four  years,  together  with  a  yearly 
tribute  or  rent,  commonly  called  the  Annual  of  Norway. 

•f  After  the  Ifle  of  Man  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Englifh,  the  bifliop^ 
ric  of  Sodor  was  divided  into  two.  That  which  was  erecSled  in  the 
principal  ifiand,  and  confined  to  it,  fell  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
archbifhop  of  York.  The  other,  which  comprehended  all  the  Ebudes 
of  Scotland,  and  was  eftablifhed  at  Iona,  became  fubjedl  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow. 


Harold 
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Harold  was  a  Prince  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  anS 
many  fliining  virtues.  He  was  highly  carelled  by  the 
Kings  of  England,  and  lived  in  a  good  underflanding 
with  his  neighbours  of  Scotland.  Haco  courted  his 
friendfhip  much,  and  after  bellowing  his  daughter  on 
him  in  the  Orkneys,  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  a 
royal  magnificence  at  Bergen  in  Norway  f  .  But  while 
Harold  was  returning  into  his  own  dominions  with 
the  Princefs  his  fpoufe,  accompanied  by  many  perfons 
of  eminent  rank  and  fortune,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  hurricane  near  Shetland,  and  perilhed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  whole  retinue.  This  unfortunate  event 
^happened  in  the  year  1248,  according  to  Torfseus  ;  but 
in  the  year  following,  if  we  believe  the  Chronicle  of 
Man. 

SoxME  time  before  the  death  of  Harold  f  ,  Alexander 
II.  King^  of  Scotland,  a  Prince  of  great  abilities,  who 
defired  above  all  things  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
‘empire,  fent  two  bilhops  to  the  court  of  Norway  to 
reclaim  the  Sodureys,  and  the  illes  to  the  Well  of  Scot^ 
land.  This  is  the  language  of  the  lllandic  annals,  of 
which  Torfseus  has  given  a  Latin  verlion.  'From  that 
tpalTage,  as  well  as  from  many  more  in  the  fame 
annals,  we  learn  dillincTly  that  the  Sodureys  were  no 
more  than  a  part  of  the  illes  called  Ebudes  by  the 
ancients.  The  Scottilh  ambalTadors  executed  their 
commillion  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal,  but  were  dif- 
milTed  with  a  categorical  refufaL  Flaco,  the  fon  df 

i'  Torfeus  Hid.  Oread,  p.  164. 

1  Torfe.  Hid.  Oread,  p.  163. 
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I  the  Haco  formerly  mentioned,  told  them  that  all  his 
anceEors,  down  from  Harold  Harfager,  had  an  here¬ 
ditary  right  to  the  Weflern  Ifles  of  Scotland,  and  that 
he  was  unalterably  determined  to  maintain  it.  The 
two  bifliops,  upon  receiving  this  anfwer,  had  recourfe 
to  another  expedient.  After  reprefenting  the  danger 
attending  a  - rupture  with  their  mailer,  they  took  it 
upon  them  to  fuggelt  to  the  Norwegian  monarch,  that 
Alexander,  though  a  Prince  of  great  magnanimity  and  ' 
power,  was  of  too  pacific  a  difpolition  not  to  redeem 
the  Ebudes  with  a  fum  of  money.  But  Haco  replied 
immediately  that  he  was  in  no  dread  from  any  foreign 
quarter ;  that  he  was  at  prefent  fulEciently  provided 
with  money ;  in  fine,  that  no  offer  or  temptation  of 
any  kind  could  prevail  with  him  to  difmember  a  pro^  ~ 
vince  fromTiis  empire. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  Scottifh  King,  prior  to 
Alexander  II.  demanded  a  reflitution  of  the  Weflern 
Ifles.  During  the  piratical  incurfions  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  through  the  Deucaledonian  and  Irifh  Seas,  it 
would  have  been  no  eafy  matter  to  recover  thofe  ifles, 
or  to  keep  them  if  recovered.  The  revenues  arifing 
from  them  in  that  early  period  could  not  have  been 
confiderable,  and  the  attention  of  the  Kings  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  almofl  conflantly  employed  by  intefline  com¬ 
motions,  or  by  uninterrupted  wars  with  foreign 
enemies.  But  Alexander,  an  opulent,  wife,  and  mag-  - 
nanimous  Prince,  being  married  to  a  daughter  of 
England,  and  in  the  belt  underflanding  with  its  mo¬ 
narch,  formed  a  refolution  of  recovering  thefe  ifles. 

After 
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After  negociations  and  pacific  overtures  had  failed,  he 
equipped  a  fleet  with  an  intention  of  conquering  the 
territories  in  difpute.  But  a  violent  diftemper  feizing 
him  while  engaged  in  the  expedition,  he  died  with¬ 
out  having  made  any  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  his 
defign.  The  untimely  death  of  this  excellent  King 
happened  in  the  year  1249  It  is  furprifing  that  the 
Scottifli  hiilorians  fhould  have  been  ftrangers  to  a  cir- 
cumftance  fo  remarkable  as  the  vafl  preparations 
made  by  King  Alexander  II.  to  wreft  the  Ebudes  out 
of  the  hands  of  foreign  ufurpers.  They  have  related 
at  great  length  the  difputes  of  that  Prince  with  John, 
King  of  England ;  the  fervices  done  by  him  to  the 
Barons  who  fought  againft  that  unhappy  monarch ; 
the  fubfequent  differences  he  had  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  with  Henry  III.  together  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  quelled  two  or  three  dangerous 
rebellions  at  home :  but  one  of  the  nobleR  proje<5ts  he 
had  ever  formed,  a  project:  which  undoubtedly  he 
would  have  executed,  had  heaven  prolonged  his  days 
for  any  time,  has  by  thefe  writers  been  buried  in 
oblivion. 

“  Alexander,  King  of  Scots,  faith  the  Chronicle 
of  Man,  prepared  a  mighty  fleet  about  this  time  f ,  with 
a  view  of  conquering  the  ifles ;  but  a  fever  feized 
him  in  the  ifle  of  Kerwaray  J ,  of  which  he  died.” 

*  Chron.’Man.  Torfas.  Hift.  Oread,  p.  64. 

f  That  is  in  the  year  1249. 

J  On  the  coaft  of  Lorn. 


The 
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The  old  iflandic’ hiilorian,.  traiiflatcd  by  Torfeus, 
gives  a  more  particular  account  of  this  grand  defign. 
“  Alexander,  of  Scotland,  faith  that  writer,  acf uated 
by  a  flrong  pailion  of  extending  his  dominions,  raifed 
forces  throughout  all  his  territories,  and  boafted  that 
he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  reannexed 
the  Ebudes  to  the  kingdom  already  in  his  polTefiion. 
He  alfo  held  forth  that  he  would  fubdue  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  To  fucceed  the  better  in  this  undertaking, 
he  began  to  tamper  with  one  of  the  Hebridian  Kings, 
Jon  or  John^  the  fon  of  Dugal  of  Lorn,  and  grandfon 
of  Somcrled,  Thane  of  Argyle.  Haco  had  committed 
the  impregnable  fort  of  Kiarnaburgh  and  two  or 
three  other  caflles.of  great  importance,  to  this  John. 
Alexander  offered  him  much  larger  pofTeffions  than 
thofe  he  had  obtained  from  the  King  of  Norway,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  deliver  up  the  fort  and  caftles.  But 
the  Hebridian  chief,  in  fpite  of  the  importunities  of 
his  friends,  and  all  the  ample  promifes  made  to  him, 
continued  faithful  to  his  mafter.  Alexander,  not  dif-  ^ 
couraged  by  this  repulfe,  profecuted  his  defign,  and 
invaded  the  ifles.  But  while  he  lay  in  the  bay  of 
Rialarfiind  f ,  faith  Torfseus,  after  his  author,  he  had  a 
very  extraordinary  vifion  and  foon  after  died  J  . 

*  The  true  name  of  the  fort  is  Kiarnaburgh  *,  it  lay  in  a  fmall 
rocky  iQe  near  the  coaft  of  Mull. 

f  The  Rialarfund  of  the  Iflandic  hiftorian,  is  the  iQand  Kiararey 
near  the  Sound  of  Mull,  where  Alexander  died,  as  we  learn  from  the 
epitaph  inferibed  on  his  tomb,  in  the  abby  church  of  Melrofs.  See 
Abercromby’s  Life  of  Alexander  II. 

Three  men  approached  Alexander  when  afleep  in' his  bed.  Thtle 
phantoms  v/ere  St.  Olaus,  King  of  Norway,  St.  Magnus,  Earl  of 

P  p  Orkney, 
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About  the  time  of  Alexander’s  death,  Harold,  the 
fon  of  Godred  the  Bronvn,  and  grandfon  of  that  Reginald 
who  had  formerly  reigned  in  Man,  allumed  the  title 
of  King  of  the  Ifles.  But  his  reign  was  tyrannical 
and  Ihort.  Summoned  by  his  paramount  Lord  to^ 
appear  before  him,  he  found  himfelf  under  the  necef- 
lity  of  repairing  to  Norway,  and  was  imprifoned  there 
for  his  ufurpation  and  cruelties 

Haco,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  his  daughter 
and  fon-in-law,  Harold,  the  fon  of  Ola<v€  the  Black,  had 
unfortunately  perifhed,  committed  the  adminiftration 
of  all  public  affairs  in  the  Ebudes  to  John,  the  fon  of 
Dugal,  and  grandfon  of  Somerled,  till  fome  one  of  the 
blood  royal  could  be  conveniently  fent  into  that  pro-^ 
vince  f .  But  John  arriving  in  Man,  affumed  the 
regal  title,  without  regarding  either  his  mailer’s 

Orkney,  and  St.  Columba,  abbot  of  Iona.  The  firfl;  of  thefe  being 
a  perfon  of  great  ftature,  with  a  red  coloured  face,  and  clad  with  a: 
royal  apparel,  looked  him  full  with  a  ftern  and  terrible  look.  The 
fecond  was  in  his  appearance  younger,  wonderfully  hand  fome  and  very 
richly  drefled.  The  third,  who  was  taller  than  the  reft,  and  very 
violent  in  his  manner,  afked  the  King,  in  a  moft  wrathful  tone,, 
whether  he  really  intended  to  invade  the  Ebudes  I  Alexander  anfwer- 
ing  in  the  affirmative,  the  phantom  advifed  him,  at  his  peril,  to  drop- 
that  defign  and  return  home.  After  the  King  had  related  this  awful 
dream  to  thofe  about  him,  the  wifefl  of  his  council  difluadedhim  very 
earneftly  from  the  profecution  of  his  defign  :  but  perfifting  in  his  former 
refolution,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  diftemper  which  foon  made 
an  end  of  his  life  apd  ralh  projedl  together.  Vide  Torfte.  Hift.  Oread, 
p.  163,  164. 

*  Cbron.  Man.  ad  ann.  1249.  f  Torfte.  Hift.  Oread,  p.  164. 
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inflrucniions  or  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  But  the 
people  highly  provoked  by  this  indignity,  and  firmly 
attached,  at  the  fame  time,  to  their  lawful  Prince, 
drove  the  ufurper  out  of  the  ifland,  and  having  foon 
after  concerted  matters  with  their  neighbours,  de¬ 
clared  Magnus,  the  fon  of  Olave,  their  King  * ;  and 
Haco  recognized  his  title.  John,  difappointed  in  his 
ambitious  views  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival,  began  to 
hearken  to  the  advantageous  offer  of  the  Scottifli  mo¬ 
narch.  Alexander  II.  had  in  vain  employed  the 
flrongefl  folicitations  and  amplefl  promifes  to  corrupt 
him  J ;  but  the  conjuncSlure  was  now  more  favour¬ 
able  ;  and  Alexander  III.  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  could 
defire  in  feducing  John  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
fovereign. 

The  Scottifh  and  Norwegian  hiflorians  give  contra- 
didtory  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Weflern 
Ifles  were  reunited  to  the  dominions  belonging  to  the 
crown,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Buchanan’s 
account  is  as  follows : 

I 

“  In  the  year  1263,  Acho,  King  of  Norway,  having 
approached  the  coafl  of  Kyle  with  a  fleet  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  fhips,  landed  twenty  thoufand  men 
near  a  town  of  that  diflricSt  called  Air,  His  pretext  for 
making  war  upon  the  Scots  was,  that  fome  of  the  ifles 
which  had  been  promifed  to  his  anceftors  by  Donald 
Bane,  had  not  been  given  up.  Thefe  were  Bute,  Arran, 

^  Chron.  Man.  adann.  1250.  f  Torfae.  Hift.  Oread,  p.  164. 
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and  die  two  Cumras,  places  which  had  never  been 
reckoned  in  the  nuniber  of  the  Ebiides.  But  to  one  who 
wanted  only  fome  colour  of  reafon  for  making  war; 
it  was  enough  that  thefe  places  were  hlands.  Acho 
reduced  the  two  largefc  of  them  before  any  oppolition 
could  have  been  made  to  the  purpofe.  Elated  by  this 
fuccefs,  he  made  a  defeent  upon  Cunningham^  and 
engaging  in  battle  v/ith  the  Scots,  in  a  place  called 
Larges,  was  overpowered  by  their  fuperior  numbers, 
and  reduced  to  the  lhameful  necefilty  of  flying  with 
the  greateil  precipitation  to  his  fliips.  But  the  lofs  of 
that  battle  was  not  his  only  misfortune.  A  violent 
temped  deftroyed  the  greated  part  of  his  fleet,  imme- 
diately  after  the  aftion  was  over;  and  it  was  with  no 
fmall  difficulty  that  he  made  his  efcape  into  the  Ork^ 
neys  with  a  few  flaips  that  remained  after  that  cala¬ 
mity.  The  Norwegians  left  flxteen  thoufand  men  im 
the  field  of  battle,  and’  the  Scots  five. 

“  Acho,  overwhelmed  with  grief  upon  the  lofs  of 
his  army,  and  the  death  .of  a  favourite  youth,  didin- 
guiilied  by  his  valour,  died  foon  after.  His  fon,  Mag-  - 
nus,  who  had  lately  come  over  from*  Norway;  feeing 
things  in  a  much  more  defperate  fituation  than  he 
expefted,  and  as  he  could  not  get  any  hew  fupplies 
from  home  bcfoi’e  the  fpring  feafon,  was  willing  to 
terminate  the  quarrel  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace; 
There  were  fevcral  reafons  which  confirmed  him  in 
this  difpofition.  The  Iflanders  were  difaffiefbed,  and 
tbofe  on  the  continent  of  Scotland,  on  whofe  affidance 
his  father  had  laid  no  fmall  drefs,  had  entirely  aban- 
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dbned  his  intercfl.  Man  had  been  already  reduced  by 
"  the  enemy,  and  it  was  very  probable  that  the  other 
ides  were  foon  to  follow  the  fame  fate.  • 

‘‘  Magnus  was  eafily  determined  by  fo  many 
weighty  confiderations  to  offer  a  peace :  but  Alexander 
would'  not  hearken  to  any  propofitions  made  by  the 
Norwegian  ambaffadors,  till  it  fhould  be  previoufly 
agreed  that  the  Ebudes  fliould  be  ceded  to  him,  and 
annexed,  to  his  crown  for  ever.  This  preliminary 
article  having  been  at  lad  admitted,  a  final  pacification 
was  concluded  on  the  following  terms  :  That  the  King 
of  Scots  fliould  immediately  pay.  four  thoufand  merks 
of  filver  to  his  brother  of  Norway,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Ebudes,  of  which  the  latter  made  a  total 
renunciation,  and  together  with  that  fum,  an  annual 
tax  of  an  hundred  merks  of  filver,  was  to  be  paid  by 
Alexander,  and  his  fuccefibrs,  to  Magnus,  and  his.  It 
was  further  ftipulated,  that  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  the  former,  fhould  marry  Hungonan,  the  fon  of 
the  latter,  as  foon  as  their  ages  fliould  permit 

In^  this  manner  were  the  Wedern  Ides  recovered  by 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and  upon  tliefe  terms  ceded 
by  Magnus  of  Norway,  if  we  are  to  give  faith  implit 
citly  to  the,  Scottifh.hidorians. 

But  the  account  given  by  Torfteus  of  the  matter, 
after  the  authors  of  his  country,  and  the  public  records, 
kept  there,  is  in  fubdaiice  this,. 

f  Buchan.  Rer.  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  cap.  62,  63. 
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‘‘  In  the  year  1263,  the  petty  Kings  of  the  Sodorian 
ifles  acquainted  their  fovereign  Haco  of  Norway,  that 
Kiarnach,  Earl  of  Rofs,  had  committed  the  moil  cruel 
devailadons  in  their  territories,  that  he  had  deilroyed 
many  of  their  towns,  villages,  monaileries  and 
churches,  and  that  he  had  in  the  mofl  barbarous  man¬ 
ner  killed  all  the  people  that  fell  in  his  way,  without 
any  diilind:ion  of  age  or  fex.  They  notified  further, 
that  the  King  of  Scots  had  declared  he  would  never 
defiil  till  all  the  Ebudes  pofiefled  by  the  Norwegians 
iliould  be  reunited  to  his  dominions 

‘‘  Haco,  a  Prince  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  of  a 
military  genius,  heard  all  this  with  a  becoming  indig¬ 
nation  ;  and  having  without  lofs  of  time  fitted  out  a 
vail  fleet,  fet  fail  for  Scotland,  on  the  iith  of  July 
1263.  He  arrived  in  Shetland  on  the  13th,  and  flaid 
there  for  two  weeks  ;  and  after  having  fettled  his 
affairs  in  Orkneys  and  Caithnefs,  fleered  his  courfe 
firfl  for  the  Lewis,  and  afterwards  for  Sky.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Magnus,  King  of  Man,  and  by  Dugal, 
one  of  thofe  great  Lords  in  the  ifles,  who  had  aflumed 
the  regal  title.  Haco  was  piloted  by  this  vaffal  King 
to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  from  Mull  to  Kiarary,  He 
had  ordered  all  his  fliips  of  war  to  rendezvous  in  this 
ifle,  and  here  he  received  a  confiderable  acceflion  of 
flrength  by  the  jun6lion  of  a  fleet  which  the  Iflanders 
had  brought  to  his  aid. 

*  Torfae.  Hift.  Oread,  p.  165. 
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“  While  Haco  was  fettling  his  plan  of  operations 
at  Kiarary,  he  detached  a  fquadron  of  fifty  fhips  to  the 
ifihmus*  of  Kintyre,  and  another  confifting  of  fifteen 
to  the  ifle  of  Bute.  The  firft  was  commanded  by  Mag¬ 
nus,  King  of  Man,  and  Dugal,  the  Sodorian  Prince 
already  mentioned.  Three  or  four  Norwegian  Cap¬ 
tains,  and  one  of  the  Ebudenfian  Chieftains  com¬ 
manded  the  other.  Thefe  two  fquadrons  had  all  the 
fuccefs  that  could  be  defired.  The  conquefl  of  Kintire 
was  finifhed  in  a  fhort  time.  Two  Lords  who  bore 
the  greateft  fway  in  that  province  delivered  it  up  to- 
the  Norwegians,  fwore  fealty  to  Haco,  and  brought 
in  a  thoufand  bullocks  for  the  ufe  of  his  army.  The 
caftle  of  Bute  furrendered,  and  the  whole  ifland  was 
fubdued,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  fent  from 
it  did  no  fmall  damage  on  the  continent  of  Scotland. 

“  While  Haco  lay  before  tlie  ifle  of  Arrair,  after 
having  reduced  all  the  other  Ebudes  *,  the  King  of 
Scots  fent  ambafladors  to  him  with  propofitions  of 
peace.  The  Norwegian  monarch,  after  receiving 
feveral  different  meflages  in  the  fame  ftile,  began  to- 
liften  to  the  overtures  made,  and  fent  two  bifhops. 
and  three  laics  of  diftinguifhed  talents,  invefled  with* 
a  public  character  to  fettle  all '  differences.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  in  appearance  fond  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation,  but  infifled  peremptorily  that  Arran,  Bute, 
and  Camray,  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Haco,  unwilling  to  grant  fuch  advantageous 
terms,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  been  too  long 

*  Torfae.  Hid.  Oread,  p.  i66. 
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amufed  with  the  infidious  promifes  of  an  enemy, 
who  had  been  fpinning  out  the  time  with  affecTed 
delays,  till  he  could  draw  a  more  numerous  army 
together,  broke  off  the  treaty,  and  recommenced  hofti- 
lities.  He  had  in  vain  made  a  new  propofal,  that  he 
and  the  King  of  Scotland  fliould  meet  in  a  certain 
place,  at  the  head  of  their  refpeffive  forces,  and 
either  fettle  a  laRing  peace,  ^ or  terminate  their  dif¬ 
ferences'  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Ha  CO  finding  that  his  enemy  had  only  made  an 
equivocal  declaration,  in  anfwer  to  this  generous  pro¬ 
pofal,  fent  Magnus  and  Dugal  of  the  Ifies,  together 
with  fome  more  of  his  general  officers,  at  the  head 
of  a  fleet,  confifting  of  fixty  fail,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  land  forces,  into  the  bay  of  Skipaford 
Thefe  generals  having  landed  their  troops,  penetrated 
into  the  country — deflroyed  all  the  villages  around 
Loknlovie--\3.\d.  wafie  a  country  from  which  one  of 
the  Scottifli  earls  derived  his  title,  and  carried  back 
all  the  plunder  they  could  find  to  their  fliips.” 

*  Skipafiord  is  a  Norwegian  word,  which  fignifies,  according  to 
Torfeus,  xht  Bay  of  Jhips.  In  the  confines  of  the  fhires  of  Argyle 
and  Dumbarton  there  is  a  bay  which  is  now  called  Loch  lounge  a  Galic 
word,  of  die  fame  import  Vv^ith  the  Skipafiord  of  the  Norfe.  Unlefs 
this  Loch-loung  be  the  bay  meant  by  Torfseus,  and  the  writer  whom 
he  tranflates,  it  mu  ft  be  the  bay  of  Greenock.  Each  of  thefe  bays 
lies  at  a  fmall  diflance  only  from  Lokn-love^  i.  e.  Lochdomond^  a 
large  frefli-water  lake,  that  abounds  with  iflands,  agreeably  to  the 
account  given  of  it  by  the  Norwegian  writers.  The  trafl  of  land 
which,  according  to  the  fame  writers,  gave  his  title  to  a  Scottifh  earl, 
muft  be  the  county  of  Lennox,  or  fome  part  of  it ;  it  cannot  be  either 
Lorn  or  Lochaber,  as  Torfieus  imagined. 
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While  the  fquadron  commanded  by  Magnus  lay 
in  the  bay  of  Skipajiord,  a  terrible  tempeft  deftroyed  a 
great  part  of  it — the  grand  fleet  lying  at  the  fame 
time  before  an  ifland,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  it 
may  be  prefumed,  five  tranfports  were  driven  from 
their  anchors,  and  wrecked  on'  the  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  “  that  Haco’s 
own  galley  was  faved.  Tile  Scots  feeing  fo  many  of 
the  Norwegian  veflel&  ftranded,  came  down  to  the 
fhore  in  great  numbers,  and  attacked  them  ;  but  the 
Norwegians,  fupported  by  a  reinforcement  fent 
from  the  fleet,  defended  themfelves  with  extraordi-  ' 
nary  valour,  and  maintained  a  defperate  fight 
throughout  all  the  night,  till  the  Scots  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  retire.” 

On  the  following  day,  Haco,  notwithftanding  the 
manifeft  difadvantages  of  every  kind  to  which  his 
people  were  expofed,  formed  a  refolution  of  landing, 
either  to  fliare  the  fame  fate  with  his  diftrefled  forces 
on  fhore,  or  to  relieve  them  out  of  fuch  imminent  dan¬ 
ger.  But  the  chief  man  of  his  council  and  army  per- 
fuaded  him  to  keep  the  fea,  and  fend  new  fupplies  of 
men  to  the  party  afliore.  As  the  florm  continued  to 
rage  without  any  intermiflion,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  land  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  who  had  ten 
times  their  number  to  encounter.  They  fought,  how¬ 
ever,  with  undaunted  refolution  and  vigour  for  a  whole 
day.  The  enemy  gave  way  in  the  evening,  and  with¬ 
drew  to  a  place  of  fafety.  The  Norwegians  purfued 
them,  and  after  having  diflodged  them,  retired  to  their 
fhips,  and  joined  their  companions. 
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“  The  day  after  this  engagement,  Haco  took  up^ 
the  bodies  of  the  Norwegians  who  had  been  flain, 
and  buried  them  in  holy  ground. — The  winter  now 
approaching,  he  left  the  ifle  before  which  his  fleet 
lay,  and  fleered  his  courfe  for  the  North.  In  the 
colirfe  of  his  voyage  through  the  Ebudes,  he  difmif- 
fed  Magnus,  Dugal,  and  feveral  other  Sodorian  lords,, 
and  appointed  governors  over  the  ifles  and  forts,  of 
which  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter.  He  arrived  fafe 
in  the  Orkneys,  and  died  foon  after  at  Kirkwall 

A  Norwegian  hiftorian  animadverta,  with  fome 
degree  of  feverity  on  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Scottifh  writers,  for  aflerting  that  Haco- 
efle^led  nothing  in  this  expedition ;  and  I  incline  to> 
think  he  had  great  reafon.  It  is  hardly  poflible  ta 
believe  that  the  battle  of  Larges,  if  ever  fuch  a  battle 
was  fought,  was  fo  very  fatal  to  the  Norwegians  as 
is  reprefented  by  the  Scottifh  hiflorians.  Their  lofs 
amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand  men,  according  to 
Buchanan,  but  twenty-five  thoufand,  according  to 
Boece  ;  and  neither  of  thefe  writers  could  determine 
whether  the  Scottifh  army  was  commanded  on  that 
occafion  by  Alexander  the  Third  in  perfon,  or  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Stewart,  the  great  grandfather  of  King  Robert 
the  Second.  From  that  and  other  circumftances  it  may 
be  fairly  concluded,  that  the  records,  or  rather  per¬ 
haps  traditionary  reports,  from  which  they  drew 
their  account  of  Haco’s  misfortunes,  imift  have  been. . 
very  imperfedl. 


*  Torfae.  Hill.  Oread,  p.  166,  167,  &c. 
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If  the  Norwegian  fleet  had  been  almoft  totally 
deftroyed  by  a  tempeft  ;  if  the  greatefl  part  of 
Haco’s  land  forces  had  been  cut  off  in  the  battle  of 
Larges ;  if  the  Me  of  Man  had  been  reduced  by  King 
Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland ;  and  if  a  fpirit  of 
difIatisfa(5lion  generally  prevailed  in  the  other  Ebu- 
des ;  all  which  is  alledged  by  our  Scottifli  hiflorians  ; 
it  is  Rrange  that  Magnus,  the  fon  and  fuccefTor  of 
Haco,  with  thefe  and  feveral  other  manifeft  difad- 
vantages  on  his  fide,  could  have  been  able  to  procure 
a  peace,  in  every  refpe61:  more  honourable  to  him 
than  to  the  other  contradling  power.  In  vain  has  it 
been  objeeTed  by  Abercromby  *,  that  Magnus  would 
never  have  given  up  the  acquifitions  fuppofed  to  have 
been  made  of  Bute,  Arran  and  the  Comras,  together 
with  Man  and  the  other  Mes,  if  his  father  had 
effedled  any  thing  confiderable. — Magnus  was  young, 
a  flranger  to  the  art  of  war,  and  of  a  pacific  difpofi- 
tion.  The  Ebudes  lay  at  a  great  diflance  from  the 
feat  of  his  empire.  The  revenue  fent  from  thefe 
ifles  into  his  exchequer  amounted  only  to  ten  merks 
of  gold,  and  that  was  paid  only  at  the  aeceflion  of  a 
new  monarch.  The  expence  to  which  his  crown  had 
been  put  in  the  late  King’s  time,  for  fecuring  thefe 
remote  and  unprofitable  territories,  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  overbalanced  all  the  duties  colle6led  there  fince 
the  days  of  Harold  Harfager.  Befides  all  this,  we 
learn  from  a  Norwegian  Chronicle,  cited  by  Torfa3Us, 
that  in  the  year  immediately  after  Haco’s  death,  the 
King  of  Scotland  fent  fome  friars  to  treat  with 

*  Mart.  Atch.  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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Magnus  concerning  the  Ifles  j  a  circumflance  hardly 
credible,  had  his  father’s  army  and  fleet  received  fo 
heavy  a  blow. 

A  PEACE  at  length  was  concluded  at  Perth,  in  the 
year  1266;  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland  being 
prefent,  together  with  his  clergy  and  nobles,  while 
the* chancellor  of  Norway  and  one  of  his  barons  re- 
prefented  King  Magnus.  The  principal  articles  of 
the  treaty  were.  That  the  Kings  of  Norway  fliould 
lay  no  further  claim  to  Man,  or  to  the  Sodorian  IJles : — 
That  thefe  fhould  for  ever  belong  to  the  Kings  of' 
Scotland,  with  all  the  fuperiorities,  homages,  rents,, 
fervices,  and  other  rights  pertaining  to  them,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  patronage  of  the  bifhopric  of  Man ; 
faving  at  the  fame  time  to  the  church  of  Drontheim 
her  metropolitical  jurifdicTion  over  that  fee : — That 

the  inhabitants  of  the  ifles  ceded  to  the  crown  of' 
Scotland  fliould  enjoy  all  the  heritages  and  privileges 
formerly  granted  to  them  by  the  Kings  of  Norway, 
without  being  brought  to  account  for  any  thing  they 
had  done  before  that  time  in  favour  of  their  old 
m afters : — And  that  the  faid  inhabitants  fliould  be 
governed  for  the  future  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
and  fubjedl  to  its  laws,  unlefs  any  of  them  fliould 
incline  to  refide  elfewhere  ;  in  which  cafe,  they  were 
to  have  full  liberty  to^  remove  unmolefted  with  their 
eflecls. 

i  « 

On  the  other  hand.  King  Alexander  obliged  liim- 
felf  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  pay,  as  an  equivalent  for 
5  •  the 
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the  renunciation  made  by  his  brother  Magnus,  four 
thoufand  merks  fterling,  within  four  years,  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty — together  with  an  annual  penfion 
of  one  hundred  merks  fterling,  to  be  paid  in  the 
church  of  St.  Magnus  in  the  Orkneys,  by  Alexander 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  to  the  King  of  Norway  and  his 
fucceflbrs  for  ever. 

We  are  told  by  the  Scottifh  hiftorians,  that  to  efla-' 
blifh-  this  peace  upon  the  moR  folid  foundation,  ano¬ 
ther  article  was  inferted  in  the  treaty,  by  which  the 
contradling  parties  obliged  themfelves  reciprocally  to 
marry  Hungonan,  the  fon  of  Magnus,  to  Margaret,  the 
eldell  daughter  of  Alexander.  But  the  fon  of  Magnus  * 
'  who  married  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Scotland,  was  not 
called  Hungonan,  but  Eric  ;  and -he  was  not  born  till 
the  year  1270,  that  is,  four  years  after  the  peace  had 
been  concluded  at  Perth  *.  So  very  ill  informed 
were  the  Scottifh  writers  with  regard  to  almofl  all 
the  difputes  and  tranfadlions  between  Alexander, 
Haco,  and  Magnus  f. 

They- 

*  See  the  contraR  of  marriage  between  Eric  and  Margaret,  inter 
Foedera  Angliae,  tom.  xi.  p.  1079. 

-f  It  is  not  improper  to  obferve  that  Abercromby,  the  firft  of  our  hifto-^ 
rians  who  gave,  and  perhaps  could  have  given,  the  Norwegian  account 
of  thefe  diftrids  and  tranfaflions,  is  far  from  being  exad  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  them,  which  he  drew  out  of  Torfasus.  He  was  either  in  too 
great  hurry,  or  too  much  under  the  influence  of  national  prejudice, 
while  tranflating  that  author.  His  complaint,  that  the  names  of  the  ifles 
through  which  he  made  his  progrefs,  are  very  different,  in  the  Norwegian 
Journal,  from  thofe  now  given  them  by  the  Scots,  is  not  altogether 

jufl:  j 
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They  give  lis  a  long  account  of  the  mighty  feats 
performed  in  Man  by  Alexander,  lord  high  Reward 
of  Scotland,  and  John  Cummin,  earl  of  Badenoch, 
who  had  been  fent  thither  by  Alexander  the  Third ; 
and  of  the  vigorous  refiRance  made  by  Magnus,  then 
King  of  Man  and  the  IRes,  in  defence  of  his  people 
and  crown.  But  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Man, 
who  lived  in  that  very  period,  makes  no  mention  of 
thefe  things.  After  relating  that  Magnus,  the  fon  of 
Olave,  King  of  Man  and  the  IRes,  died  at  his  caRle 
of  RuRin  in  the  year  1265,  he  adds,  in  the  very  next' 
fentence,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  IRes  was  tranRated 
in  the  following  year  to  Alexander,  King  of  Scots. — 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Scottifli  hiRo- 
rians  muR  have  been  miRed  in  their  relation  of 
thefe  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  account  they  give  us 
at  the  fame  time  of  the  conqueR  of  all  the  WeRern 

juft  ;  and  were  it  more  fo,  the  objeRion  would  fignify  little.  To  thofe 
who  know  the  fituation  of  the  ifies  through  which  Haco  pafled,  and 
have  at  the  fame  time  any  notion  of  the  Galic  and  Norfe,  the  Journal 
is  abundantly  intelligible,  and  worthy  of  credit.  The  author  of  it 
feems  to  have  aflifted  in  the  expedition,  and  to  have  been  a  fpeRator 
of  every  place  and  aRion.  He  may  indeed  have  extenuated  the  loRes 
fuftained  by  his  countrymen  upon  that.occafion :  but  furely  an  objec¬ 
tion  of  greater  force  may  be  made  upon  the  fame  head,  againft  the 
veracity  of  thofe  writers  who  have  appeared  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
queftion. 

I  add  further  from  TorReus,  that  Sturles^  an  eminent  poet,  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Haco,  gave  a  full  defcription  of  the  expedition  in  heroic 
verfe,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  his  compofition  was  extant  in  that 
author’s  time  :  if  fo,  the  Norwegian  annals  feem  in  this  matter  to  be 
preferable  to  thofe  of  Scotland. 


IRes 
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Illes  by  the  lord  high  Reward  of  Scotland,  the  earls 
of  Athol,  March  and  Carnock,  together  with  the 
thanes  of  Argyle  and  Lennox.  If  this  conqueft  had 
been  made  before  the  treaty  of  Perth,  it  is  matter  of 
no  fmall  wonder  that  the  King  of  Scots  fliould  have 
granted  fuch  extraordinary  conditions  on  that  occa- 
Ron  to  his  adverfary  of  Norway.  If  after  it,  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  petty  Kings,  lords  and  chief¬ 
tains  of  the  llles,  men  whofe  territories  lay  at  confi- 
derable  dillances  from  one  another,  men  diilracRed  in 
their  councils,  all  too  feeble  to  contend  with  a 
powerful  Monarch  in  their  neighbourhood,  if  clofely 
united,  and  all  perfedlly  feniible  that  Magnus  had 
abandoned  them  for  ever,  could  have  thought  of 
making  any  refiflance  againft  their  new  maRer,  efpe- 
cially  as  their  late  fovereign  had  fecured  their  eRates, 
privileges  and  rights  of  every  kind,  in  the  RrongeR 
manner.  This  and  Buchanan’s  filence  conRdered', 
I  am  apt  to  fufpedl,  that  this  conqueR  received  all  the 
exiRence  it  ever  had  from  the  invention  of  Boece, 
who  has,  in  too  many  inRances,  forgotten  or 
neglected  the  RrR  rule  which  an  hiRorian  fliould 
have  in  view. 

We  learn  indeed  from  the  little  Chronicle  fo  often 
quoted,  that  the  people  of  Man,  four  years  after  all 
the  Ebudes  had  been  ceded  by  Magnus  of  Norway, 
to  Alexander,  King  of  Scots,  fought  with  great  fpirit,. 
though  unfuccefsfully,  againR  an  army  fent  by  that 
,  Monarch  to  reduce  them  From  that  time,  till  the 


*  Chron.  Mann,  ad  ann.  1270. 
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crown  of  Scotland,  with  all  the  dominions  pertaining 
to  it,  was  extorted  from  the  unhappy  John  Baliol,  by 
Edward  the  Firlt  of  England,  the  hie  of  Man  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  poffellion  of  the  Scots.  But  about  the 
latter  end  of  King  Edward’s  reign,  one  of  the  family 
of  Montacute,  who  was  of  the  blood  royal  of  Man, 
faith  Cambden  f,  having  raifed  a  body  of  Englifli 
adventurers,  alferted  his  right  to  the  illand  by  force 
of  arms,  and  drove  the  Scots  out  of  it :  but  having 
plunged  himfelf  into  a  vaft  debt  by  the  expence  at¬ 
tending  this  conquell,  he  mortgaged  the  illand  to  the 
famous  Anthony  Bee,  bilhop  of  Durham,  and  patri¬ 
arch  of  Jerufalem.  Some  time  after  the  death  of 
this  bilhop,  Edward  the  Second  made  over  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Man  to  his  favourite  Peter  de  GaveRon  ;  and 
when  that  minion  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  grant, 
gave  it  to  Henry  de  Beaumont,  njuith  all  the  demefnes 
and  royal  jurifdidtion  thereunto  belonging 

In  the  year  1313,  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scots, 
after  having  belieged  the  caflle  of  Ruffin,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  Englilh,  took  it  at  laft,  re¬ 
duced  the  whole  illand  of  Man,  and  made  his  nephew, 
Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  lord  of  it. — Randolph,  upon 
receiving  this  title,  affiumed  the  arms  of  the  later 
Kings  of  that  illand.  The  arms  of  the  older  Kings 
of  Man,  I  mean  thofe  of  the  Norwegian  race,  were, 
a  lliip  with  its  fails  furled,  and  the  title  in  their  feals 
was,  Rex  Manniae  ^  Infularum  §.  The  arms  of  the  later 
Kings  were  three  human  legs  linked  together. 

i"  Cambden,  in  his  Continuation  of  the  hiftory  of  Man. 

J  Cambden,  ibidem.  §  Cambden,  ibidem. 
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In  the  unfortunate  reign  of  David  Brujce,  WiUinm 
Moiitacute,  earl  of  Saliibury,  recovered  Man  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Randolph  family,  and  in  a  little  dm.e  fold 
it,  together  %vith  the  '  crouun  thereof to  William'  Sc  rope. 
Upon,  the  confifcation  of  Scrqpe’s  ehate,  Henry  the 
IV.  of  England  bellowed  the  illand  and  lordfliip  of 
Man  upon  Henry  Pieixy,  earl  of  Northuinbeiiand. 
But  Piercy  haying  been  attainted,  in  about  four  years 
after  this  grant,  the  Jlle  devolved,  by  the  King’s 
favour,  upon  the  Stanley  family.  It  is  ahnoRneedlels 
to  add,  tliat  the  earls  of  Derby,  of  ^  that  family, 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Kings  and  Lords  of  Man,  for  many 
ages,  till  the  fovereignty  of  it  fcjl,  by  female  fuccef- 
fion,  to  the  family  of  Athol. 


The  vafl:  Continental  ellate  of  Sumerled,  thane  of 

r  r  •  .  7 
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Argyle,  and  the  large  acquilitions  he  had  made  in 
the  Ides,  at  the  expenCe  of  his  brother-in-law,  devolved 
wholly,  fome  time  after  his  death,  on  his  two  fons, 
Dugal  and  Reginald.  The  lordfliip  of  Argyle  fell  to 
the  lliare  of  the  former,  together  with  the  extendve 
illand  of  Mull,  and  fome  others  of  inferior  note. 
The  latter  had  Kintyrc,  Ila,  and  feveral.  more  of 
the  fmaller  Ebudes.  The  fucceflbrs  of  thefe  two  bro¬ 
thers,  while  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the'  Tiles 
ixmained  in'  the  hands  of  Norwegian  Princes,  like 
thefe  their  allfe  a;  neigh  hours,  and  Sometimes  maderS, 


alfurne'cl  the  higlielt  titles^,- and  made  anVitraordinary 
figure  for  many  ages.  We  have  already  feen  that 


Joltn;  the  fob  of  Dugal,' the  fame  v/ho  had  revolted 
over  f 6  Alexander  tlie '  Third,'  waf  dignified'  with  ■  the 
name  of  b-'The  poliei^tT  of  Reginald  had  Wfe- 


R  r 
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tenfions  equally  good  to  that  appellation,  and  were 
more  than  equally  able  to  fupport  them.  They 
accordingly  bore  the  regal  title  for  a  long  time. 
While  the  more  immediate  defcendants  of  Sumerled 
poflefled  the  Sodorian  IJles^  with  a  kind  of  royal  jurif- 
didlion,  the  Nordureys^  or  the  ifles  to  the  North  of 
Ardnamurchan,  were  governed  by  the  viceroys  fent 
thither  by  the  Kings  of  Man.  Thefe  viceroys  or 
governors  were  generally  the  fons,  or  brothers,  or 
kinfmen  of  the  reigning  Princes.  Of  one  of  thofe  lieu^ 
tenants  are  defcended  the  MacLeods  y  a  family  once 
very  powerful  in  the  Northern  divilion  of  the  Ebudes. 
Their  defcent  from  the  Kings  of  Man  appears  not 
only  from  tradition,  and  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  fennachies,  but  like  wife  from  the  arms  of  the* 
family ;  one.  branch  of  the  two  into  which  it  has 
been  divided,  about  five  centuries  back,  retaining 
the  three  united  legs,  and  the  other  a  JJnp  njuith  its  fails, 
furled^ 

Besides  the  petty  Kings  and  powerful  chieftains 
fprung  from  Sumerled  and  the  Nordureian  gover¬ 
nors,  there  were,  in  the  two  feveral  divifions  of  the* 
Weftern  Ifles,  many  confiderable  families  ;  fome  of  a 
Scottifli  extraction,  and  others  originally  Norwegians.. 
At  the  head  of  each  of  thefe  families  was  a  perfon  of 
high  dignity  and  importance  among  his  own  people* 
His  ordinary  title  was  Tierna,  or  Armin,  two  words 
of  much  the  fame  fignification  j  the  firfl:  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Galic  tongue,  the  fecond  to  the 
Teutonic.  We  learn  from  Torfseus  and  the  Highland 
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fennachies,  as  well  as  from  many  pafTages  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Man,  that  thefe  Tierns  or  Annins,  called 
frequently  the  great  men  of  the  Ifles  in  that  Chro¬ 
nicle,  were  much  employed  in  the  adminiilration  of 
public  affairs,  and  of  the  utmoft  confequcnce  at  the 
time  of  electing  Kings  and  governors. 

It  appears  from  an  exprefs  article  of  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Perth,  above  inferted,  that  Magnus  took  care 
to  fecure  the  eflates,  privileges  and  rights  of  all  the 
great  men  in  the  Ifles,  whether  petty  Kings,  Chief¬ 
tains,  or  Armins.  It  was  provided  in  the  fame 
article,  that  thefe  great  men,  and  all  the  other  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifles,  fhould  be  fubjecSl  to  the  Kings 
of  Scotland,  and  governed  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  that  realm  for  ever.  But  to  me  there  feems  to  be 
no  great  temerity  in  affirming,  that  the  Ifles  were 
almofl  entirely  independent  of  the  Scottifh  em¬ 
pire,  and  totally  unreflrained  by  its  laws  for  about 
two  centuries  after  that  tranfacflion.  The  lords 
and  great  chieftains  were  abfolute  monarchs  within 
their  little  principalities  :  all  the  laws  known  among 
-  their  people  were,  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  of 
their  maflers,  the  decifions  of  ignorant  brehons,  the 
canons  made  by  their  priefls,  abbots  and  bifliops, 
fome  flrange  cufloms  defcended  to  them  from  their 
anceftors  the  Caledonians,  and  fome  feudal  inflitu- 
tions  left  among  them  by  the  Norwegians. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  great  men  of  the  Ifles 
paid  any  pecuniary  taxes  to  the  government  of  Scot- 
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land  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  or  joined 
their  arms  with  their  fovereign  againfl  his  enemies, 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
defirudlive  wars,  foreign  and  domeftic,  in  which  the 
whole  nation  was  miferably  involved  during  that 
time,  put  a  Hop  to  almofi:  all  legal  proceedings  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  much  more  in  remote 
corners.'  Amidfl:  thefe  diflradlions,  and  the  difrefpecT 
to  laws  neceirarily  attending  them,  it  could  not  have 
been  expected  that  Iflanders,  who  enjoyed  a  fort  of 
regal  authority  at  home,  and  had  nothing- .to  fear 
from  abroad,  would  have  fpontaneoully  burdened 
themfelves,  or  their  people,  with  any  public  duties. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to  fay  how  far  King 
Alexander  III.  eftablifhed  his  authority  in  the  Hies  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  excellent  Prince,  and  while 
the  fatal  difputes  confequcnt  upon"’ it  did  remain, 
the  Sodorian  and  Nordureian  lords  had  the  befi;  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  could  defire  of  enlarging  their  power, 

and  rendering  themfelves  independent. 

'  -  ■'  -■ 

Angus,  Lord  of  the  Ifies,  was  led  by  political  rea- 
fons,  as  well  as  by  motives  of  a  more  laudable  kind, 
to  engage  in  the  caufe  of  Pvobert  Bruce.  When 
that  iliuilrious  Prince,  after  the  unhappy  battle 
of  Meihven,  had  fled  into  the  Weflern  Highlands, 
purfued  by  the  force  of  an  Englifh  Monarch,  ex¬ 
tremely  formidable,  and  unable  to  fecure  a  fafe 
retreat  in  any  other  part  of  his  own  dominions, 
Angus  received  him  into  his  caflle  of  Saddle-  pro- 
tc<51;ed  him-  there  for  fome  time,  and  furniflied  him 
*  ’  4  -  with 
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with  boats,  to  tranfport  himfelf,  and  his  fmall  party 
of  trufly  friends,  into  an  obfcure  ifle  on  the  coafl  of 
Ireland. 

When  fortune  began  to  fmile  a  little  on  the  royal 
adventurer,  Angus  affifted  him  •  t?ith  the  utmofl  ala¬ 
crity  in  recovering  his  paternal  eflate  of  Carrick  ; 
and  when  every  thing  was  at  flake  for  the  lait  time, 
the  honour  and  life  of  his  fovereign,  the  freedom 
and  independency  of  his  'country,  the  exigence  of 
his  friends  and  fellow  patriots,  all  in  the  mod  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  a  prodi¬ 
gious  army  of  foreigners,  he  joined  him  at  Ban¬ 
nockburn  with  live  thoufand  men,  fay  the  Fligh- 
land  fenncachies,  and  did  him  a  mod  fubflantial 
fervice  upon  that  occafion. 

After  Robert  had  fully  eftabliflied  his  authority 
in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  he  gave  to  Angus 
feveral  marks  of  an  extraordinary  regard.  Hov^r- 
ever  fenfible  the  King  rhight  have  been  that  it 
was  highly  impolitic  to  increafe  the  power  of  in 
lord  of  the  Ides,  he  beflowed  on  his  old  friend,  per¬ 
haps  from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  a  conliderable' 
part  of  the  eftates  formerly . belonging  to  the  Cum-' 
mins  of  Lochaber  and  MacDougals  of  Lorn, ,  two 
families  that  had  deferved  very  ill  of  him,  and  had. 
for  that  reafon  been  forfeited. 

s  • 

The  grandion  of  this  Angus,  Johh,"  lord  of  the 
Ifles,  adopting  a  very  diiTerent  fyflem,  abandoned 

the 
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the  intereft  of  David  Bruce,  and  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  Edward  Baliol.  Having  obtained  from  that 
Prince,  while  acting  the  part  of  a  Scottifli  King,  a 
right  to  all  or  moll  of  the  Ebudes,  after  vindicating 
that  right  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  flrength,  he  began 
to  afpire  after  a  regal  authority  at  home,  and  in  pur- 
fuance  of  that  delign,  entered  into  a  formal  alliance 
with  that  powerful  Prince,  Edward  the  Third  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  returning  afterwards  to  his  allegiance  to  his 
natural  fovereign,  Robert  the  Second  of  Scotland  con¬ 
firmed  all  the  rights  of  his  family,  whether  old  or 

recent,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. - 

Donald  his  fon  of  that  marriage  was  the  famous 
Lord  of  the  Ifies,  who  added  the  earldom  of 
Rofs  to  the  vafl  pofiefiions  left  by  his  ancefiors, 
fought  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  to  defend  that  acquifi- 
tion,  againfl  the  duke  of  Albany’s  army,  and  main¬ 
tained  his  title,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by 
thofe  in  the  adminiflration  of  that  time. 

The  two  immediate  fucceflbrs  of  Donald  were 
either  too  powerful  to  be  loyal  fubjedfs,  or  too  much 
the  objects  of  public  jealoufy  and  private  refent- 
ment  to  be  left  in  the  undifturbed  pofieflion  of  their 
overgrown  eftates.  *  John,  the  lafl  of  thefe  great 
lords,  provoked  by  injuries  received  from  the  court 
of  Scotland,  either  really  or  in  imagination,  deluded 
at  the  fame  time  out  of  his  duty  by  the  Douglaffes, 
and  bribed  withal  by  Edward  the  Fourth  of  England, 
who  took  care  to  feed  his  immoderate  ambition  with 
the  ampleft  promifes,  exerted  his  whole  flrength  in 

fub- 
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fubverting  the  eftablifhed  government  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  end  proved  the  ruin  of  his  own 
family’s  greatnefs.  He  loft  the  earldom  of  Rofs, 
together  with  many  other  confiderable  trails  of  land 
which  he  had  poflefled  in  different  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  was  of  courfe  reduced  to  a  mediocrity  of 
fortune,  which  difabled  him  efFe6lually  from  being 
any  longer  formidable.  The  other  chieftains  and 
great  men  of  the  Iftes,  who  had  been  long  the  obfe- 
quious  vaffals,  or  at  beft  the  impotent  neighbours  of 
Sumerled’s  pofterity,  embraced  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  afterting  their  liberties,  procured  new 
rights  to  their  eftates  from  the  crown,  and  became 
from  that  time  forth  ufeful  fubje(5ts.. 

This  vaft  diminution  of  that  almoft  unbounded 
power,  of  which  the  lords  of  the  Iftes  had  been  pof- 
feffed  for  fome  ages,  happened  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  Third,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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D  I  ,S  S  E  Pv  T  A  T  I  O  N  XVII. 

Of  fome  Monuments  of  Antiquity^  in  the  Weftern 
Iflands  of  Scotland;  Occafional  Obfervations 
upon  the  Genius^  Manners,  and  Cuftoms,  of 
the  Hebridian  Scots  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

H  E  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Argyle,  were 
•  J.  the  theatre  of  the  fifft  campaign  of  Julius  Agri- 
cola  in  Caledonia.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  con- 
fiderable  detachments  of  the  Roman  army  pafTed  over 
from  the  continent  into  fome  of  the  Southern  Ebudes. 
It  may  likewife  be  taken  for  granted,  that  Agricpla’s 
fleet,  in  its  return  to  South  Britain,  through  the  Deu- 
caledonian  Sea,  was  more  than  once  under  a  neceffity 
of  refitting  in  fome'  of  the  many  excellent  harbours  of 
the  Northern  Ebudes.  But  whether  the  Romans  took 
any  long  flay  in  thofe  places  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  not  left  any  monuments  of  antiquity  there. 
The  Norwegians  and  Druids  are  the  only  people  who 
have  left  the  leaf:  veflige  of  themfelves  behind  them 
in  thofe  iflahds. 

The  circles  of  ftones  fo  often  mentioned  by  Oflian, 
and  fo  frequent  in  the  Northern  Ebudes,  were  the 

works 
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works  of  the  Picflifh  Druids',  and  though  limplein  their 
conftru(5!;ion,  are  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  They  were  the  temples  in  which  the  old 
heathenifli  priefts,  employed  by  our  ancellors  in  the 
fervice  of  their  idols,  performed  the  mod  folemn 
offices  of  their  fuperilition.  There  are  many  of  thefe 
temples  to  be  met  with  in  the  Eadern  Ebuda  of  Pto- 
lomy,  now  called  the  Ide  of  Sky.  In  the  language  of 
the  country  they  are  generally  called  Druidical  houfes  > 
and  though  the  inhabitants  have  but  a  very  confufed 
idea  of  Druidifm,  dill  they  agree  in  calling  the  circles 
holy  places,  and  fometimes  give  them  the  name  of 
temples 

That  the  Caledonians,  as  well  as  other  Celtic  na¬ 
tions,  worfhipped  the  fun  under  the  name  of  Grannius, 
admits  of  no  doubt.  An  infeription,  not  many  years 
fince  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  prastenture 
between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  is  a  demon- 
dration  that  the  fun  was  one  of  the  deities  of  Cale- 

*  About  half  a  century  back,  a  farmer  in  the  ifle  of  Sky  imagined 
he  had  very  good-reafons  for  removing  his  houfes  from  that  part  of 
his  farm  where  they  formerly  ftood,  to  another  part  which  he  found 
had  been  once  occupied  by  the  Druids,  and  was  confequently  mere 
aufpicious.  The  farmer  was  remarkably  indudrious,  and  had  of 
courfe  more  than  ordinary  fuccefs  in  his  bufinefs.  The  confequence  of 
his  fuccefs  was,  that  almofl:  all  his  neighbours  removed  their  houfes  to 
the  confecrated  hillocks  and  circles  which  tradition  had  named  after 
the  Druids,  nor  would  they  permit  the  lead  done  in  thefe  temples  to 
be  touched  for  fear  of  difobliging  the  genius  of  the  place  j  fo  uncon¬ 
querable  are  the  remains  of  a  once  prevalent  fuperftition. 

S  f 
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donia.  Grannius  is  manifeftly  derived  from  Grian 
the  Galic  word  for  the  fun.  That  thofe  circles  of  flone 
I  have  mentioned  were  conilrudted  for  the  worlliip  of 
the  fun  feems  to  me  evident,  from  a  circumflance 

communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  friend  in  the 

0 

county  of  Invernefs. 

In  the  confines  between  two  difiridts  of  that  county, 

,  called  Badenoch  and  Strathfpey,  is  a  very  extenfive  and 
barren  heath,  through  which  the  river  Spey  runs.  On 
this  heath  are  fiill  to  be  feen  entire,  many  of  thofe 
Druidical  circles  of  fione.  The  name  of  the  heath  is 
Slia-ghrannas,  which,  literally  tranfiated,  is  the  heath  of 
Grannius.  No  perfon  in  that  country  underfiood  the 
etymon  of  Slia-ghrannas,  till  my  friend  pafiTed  that  way. 
The  country  roixnd  about  this  place  was  called  of  old, 
and  by  fome  of  the  vulgar  to  this  day,  Ghriantochd,  or 
the  country  of  Grannius.  Some  people  imagined  that 
Ghriantochd  had  its  name  from  a  Highland  clan  called 
Grants,  who  poflefs  that  country.  To  me  it  appears 
much  more  probable  that  the  Grants,  in  Galic  called 
Griantich,  had  their  name  from  the  country,  and  not 
from  a  pretended  Legrand,  as  the  genealogifis  of  that 
tribe  affirm. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  Scotland,  the 
Druidical  holy  places  confifl  of  two  or  three  circles 

I  *  Grian  feems  to  me  to  be  derived  from  Gre  or  Gne,  fignifying  the 
nature,  and  thein,  the  oblique  cafe  of  tein,  fire.  In  the  Galic  language, 
a  confonant  before  an  h  or  afpiration  is  always  quiefcent,  fo  that  Gre 
them  mufi;  be  pronounced  Gre-ein,  i.  e.  The  ejfence  or  natural  fource  of 
fire.  Should  this  etymon  appear  uryuil,  the  editor,  and  not  the  author 
of  the  Differtations,  is  to  be  blamed  for  it. 


which 
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which  have  the  fame  common  center,  and  greatly 
refemble,  though  in  miniature,  the  famous  Stone¬ 
henge  in  Salifbury  plains.  I  have  not  feen  any  fuch 
double  or  triple  circumvallations  in  the  iflands,  but 
have  more  than  once  obferved  one  done  broader  than 
any  one  of  thofe  which  form  the  circle,  Hand  detached 
from  it  at  a  certain  didance.  This  broad  done  is 
placed  towards  the  Ead,  v/ith  a  cavity  in  the  top,  and 
a  fiffure  either  natural  or  artificial  in  one  of  its  fides  : 
thefe  hollows  were  perhaps  intended  for  receiving  the 
libations  offered  to  their  Gods.  The  larged  dones  in 
the  circumference  of  the  Druidical  circles  which  I  had 
occafion  to  fee  in  the  Wedern  idands  are  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  and  near  three  feet 
broad.  The  diameter  of  the  greated  area  is  about 
thirty  feet.  There  is  fomething  agreeably  romantic 
in  the  fituations  chofen  for  thefe  temples.  The  fcene 
is  frequently  melancholy  and  wild,  the  profpedl  is 
extenfive  but  not  diverfified.  A  fountain  and  the  ndife 
of  a  didant  river  were  always  edeemed  as  requifite 
neighbours  for  thofe  feats  of  dark  and  enthudadic 
religion. 

Those  large  heaps  of  dones  which  are  called  Cairns 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Ebudes.  There  are  no  lefs  than  feven  fuch 
piles  within  the  confines  of  a  little  village  in  the  ide 
of  Sky.  All  cairns  are  not  of  a  fimilar  condrudlion.* 
Thofe  which  depart  mod  from  the  common  form  are 
called  Barpinin,  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  thefe 
refemble  the  Barrows  of  England.  The  word  Barp  or 
Barron  is  o;^ginally  Norwegian.  Cairn  is  a  Britifli 

S  f  2  word, 
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word,  which  lignifies  a  heap  of  Hones,  either  lying 
together  in  the  greatefl  confufion,  or  piled  up  in  fome 
fort  of  order.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  heaps  that 
are  three  hundred  feet  in' circumference  at  the  bafe, 
and  about  twenty  feet  perpendicular  in  heighth. 
They  are  formed  conically,  and  conlift  of  Hones  of 
almoH  all  fizes,  as  chance  or  the  materials  of  the  place 
directed.  They  lie  generally  near  fmall  arms  of  the 
fea  which  run  into  the  land  and  receive  rivers.  They 
are  always  placed  near  the  common  road,  and  upon 
riling  grounds.  The  motives  which  induced-  the 
builders  to  rear  up  thefe- piles  in  fuch  places,  were  the 
advantage  of  the  Hones,  and  a  delire  of  exciting  the 
traveller’s  admiration  and  devotion.  Various  have 
been  the  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  thofe  Cairns,  and  concerning  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  colledted.  Some  will  have  them  to 
have  been  made  by  way  of  trophies,,  or  .with  a  view  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  heroes  flain  in  battle. 
Some  conjedlure  that  they  were  monuments  ere(fted ' 
by  wayfaring  men  in  honour  of  Mercury,  the  pro- 
lector  of  travellers.  Others  fancy  that  they  were!' 
feats  of  judicature  for  the  old  Brehons:  and  others 
are  of  opinion  that  they  were  the  eminences  on  which 
our  old  Kings  Hood  after  their  election ;  fo  -  as  to 
exhibit  themfelves.  to  the  multitude.  One  or  two 
critics  have  imagined  that  they  were  no  more  than 
boundaries  which  divided  the  eHate  of  one  great  Lord 
from  that  of  another :  and  many  have  thought  that 
they  were  intended  only  for  burial  places. 

The  laH  of  thefe  opinions  is  undoubtedly  the  jiiHeH, 
Tbe  fepuiciiral  urns  always  found  in  every  Cairn  that 
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has  been  hitherto  examined,  are  fufficient  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  truth  of  it.  Thefe  urns  are  depofited  in 
large  flone  coffins,  which  lie  in  the  center  of  the  bar- 
row.  The  coffin  confifls  of  fix  rude  flat  flone s  ;  one 
in  the  bottom,  two  in  the  fides,  two  more  in  the  ends, 
and  another  larger  one  above.  There  is  fometimes  a 
kind  of  obelifk  which  overtops  the  barrow,  and  flands 
at  the  head  of  the  coffin.  The  coffins  are  generally 
more  than  fix  feet  long,  and  the  urns  which  they  con¬ 
tain  are  half  full  of  afhes  and  bones.  The  workman- 
fhip  of  thefe  vefTels  is  rather xoarfe  than  otherwife*. 

It  is  a  queflion  whether  the  Cairns  were  reared  by 
the  Norwegians  or  old  Britains  of  Caledonia :  there  are 
Cairns  in  the  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  particularly  in  the  Highland  diflri(5ls  of  the  coun- 

*  It' is  not  above  fifty  years  fince  the  Iflanders  underflood  that  the 
barrows  were  the  repofitories  of  the  dead.  Much 'about  that  time  a 
gentleman  in  one  of  the  ifies  having  occafion  for  fiones  to  build  a 
houfe,  broke  down  one  of  thefe  old  fabrics,  and  coming  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  near  the  center,  lighted  on  the  large  flat  (lone  which  formed  the 
cover  of  the  coffin.  Upon  comparing  a  current  tradition  with  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  ftones,  and  the  found  emitted  from  them,  he  imme¬ 
diately  concluded  that  here  was  a  {tone  che ft  which  contained  a  quan-- 
tity  of  hidden  treafure:  full  of  this  agreeable  fancy,  and  dreading 
much  at  the  fame  time  that  a  perfon  of  much  greater  authority  in  the 
country  would  infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  treafure,  if  the  fecret 
fhould  once  tranfpire,.  he  obliged  the  workmen,  by  the  interpofition  of 
a  moft  folemn  oath,,  to  conceal  the  happy  difcovery.  After  this  point 
was  fettled,  and  a  reafonable  dividend  promifed  to  every  one  of  the 
workmen,  the  coffin  was  opened  with  due  care  :  but  the  treafure 
found  in  it  gave  very  little  fatisfadion,  being  no  more  than  a  fmall ' 
quantity  of  alhes  contained  in  a  yellow-coloured  earthen  veflfel. 
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ties  of  Aberdeen  and  Invernefs,  into  which  neither  the 
Norwegians  nor  Danes  ever  penetrated.  Befides,  the 
mountains  of  Carnarvonfliire  have  many  monuments 
of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
old  Britains  erected  forne  of  thefe  fabrics ;  nor  can  it 
be  affirmed  that  the  Norwegians  were  Grangers  to  the 
fame  art.  We  are  told  by  Pomponius  Mela,  that  the 
Druids  burned  and  interred  the  bodies  of  their  departed 
friends  And  Sir  James  Ware  quotes  a  pallage  from 
an  ancient  book  of  canons,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  old  Irifli  buried  their  dead  in  the  fame 
manner. 

We  learn  from  the  epitaph  of  the  robber,  Balifta, 

and  from  feveral  paffages  in  other  ancient  authors, 

/ 

that  malefactors  were  foraetimes  buried  under  heaps 
of  flones.  It  is  certain  that  the  barrows  in  the  ifles 
were  intended  for  illuftrious  perfons,  or  thofe  of  the 
highefl  dignity  among  the  people.  The  expence  of 
time  and  labour,  to  which  thefe  huge  piles  muft  have 
fubjedted  the  builders,  together  with  the’  eoffins  and 
urns  fouricl  within  them,  leave  no  room  for  a  doubt 
in  this  matter.  In  one  of  thefe  barrows  which  I  faw 
broke  open,  there  were  found  four  different  coffins 
placed  at  fonie  diftance  from  a  larger  one  in  the  centre. 
Each  of  thefe  contained  an  urn  with  affies  and  fome 
half  burnt  bones.  The  coffin  or  cheil  in  the  middle 
was  certainly  the  repoftory  of  a  great  Chieftain  or 
King,  and  thofe  around  belonged  to  perfons  who  were 
either  his  hear  relations,  or  heroes  of  a  lefs  exalted 
charadler.  « 

*  De  Situ  Orb,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 
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There  is  a  proverbial  expreffion  common  in  the 
Highlands  and  iflands  to  this  day,  from  which  we  may 
form  a  conjefture  of  the  manner  of  ere6ling  thefe  piles, 
and  the  ufe  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  expref¬ 
fion  is,  I Jljall  add  a Jione  to  your  Cairn'*  that  is  to  fay,  I 
fliall  do  your  memory  all  the  honour  in  my  power, 
when  you  are  no  more.  I  fliall  contribute  to  raife 
your  monument.  This  is  the  language  of  petitioners, 
when  fenflble  the  favours  they  aflc  cannot  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  fufliciently  acknowledged  till  after  the 
benefadlor’s  death.  The  religious  belief  of  thefe  times 
obliged  every  pious  traveller  to  add  a  ftone  to  the  pile 
of  the  dead.  The  larger  the  Hone  the  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  departed  fpirit  which  was  thought  to 
hover  around  his  heap,  and  to  rejoice  over  the  piety 
of  the  traveller.  If  the  Cairn  belonged  to  a  man  of 
diflinguiflied  merit,  who  died  in  the  caufe  of  his 
tribe,  or  was  reared  in  memory  of  a  famous  bard, 
the  whole  community  came  on  appointed  days  to 
increafe  the  pile,  and  fend  it  down  with  luflre  to  pofle- 
rity.  Hence  we  may  account  for  the  bulk  of  thofe 
little  hills,  though  reared  in  times  when  carriages 
and  mechanical  engines  of  all  kinds  were  little  known. 

Among  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  found  in 
the  Weflern  Iflands,  the  ruinous  forts,  fo  frequent 
there,  deferve  the  firfl  notice.  The  irregular  and  un¬ 
common  conflrucTion,  the  flmilarity  of  their  magni¬ 
ficent  fituations,  and  the  almoil  unintelligible  pecu- 

.  4  .  .  .  ■*- 

*  Curri  mi  cloch  er  do  charne. 
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liarities  of  their  workmanfliip,  feem  to  render  them 
very  curious  objedts  for  antiquaries. 


These  forts  are,  in  the  language  of  the  ifl^s,  called 

Duns,  in  that  of  the  Norwegians,  Burghs,  and  in  the 
* 

Irilli,  Raths.  The  firll  of  thefe  names  is  a  Celtic  word, 
which  fignifies  a  hill  or  eminence  in  almoll  all  lan¬ 
guages  It  was  cullomary -among  the  ancient  nations 
to  build  their  callles  or  places  of  defence  upon  high 
grounds,  in  order  to  difcover  the  enemy  before  he 
approached,  and  to  repel  his  aflaults  with. greater  faci¬ 
lity.  When  the  inconveniences  of  fuch  fituations 
appeared,  the  places  of  defence  were  built  in  low 
grounds ;  but  they  dill  retained  the  old  names  of  Duns, 
Raths,  Burgs  or  Bergs  f . 

It  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  prove  that  the  Caledo-, 
nians,  Pi(5ls,  or  ancient  Scots  of  Britain,  had  done 
edifices  of  any  kind.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the 
Iridi,  till  after  the  Normans  were  fettled  among  them : 
and  before  Alfred’s  time  there  was  fcarce  a  royal  pa¬ 
lace,  or  a  houfe  for  divine  worfliip  in  England,  built 
of  any  other  materials  than  timber  J  . 

Some  perhaps  will  be  furprized  to  hear  that  the  pira¬ 
tical  nations  of  Scandinavia  fliould  have  underdood 

*  See  Bull.  Didl.  Celt.  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

f  Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  upon  Strabo,  obferves  that  the  Tl^pycs  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Burg  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Brica  of  the  Spaniards, 
all  fignify  2i  Hill,  in  their  original  fignifications ;  io  Hrx,  m  Latin, 
dignifies  the  top  of  a  hill,  as  well  as  a  caftle. 

■J  Aflerius, 
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any  one  of  the  arts  of  polilhed  life  better  than  our 
anceftors.  It  is  unqueftionably  certain,  that  the  oldeft 
forts  on  the  Weftern  and  Northern  coafls  of  Scotland 
were  eredled  by  the  barbarians  of  the  Northern  Europe. 
.  Tradition  has  hitherto  preferved  the  names  of  feveral 
Norwegian  chiefs,  who  built  the  moll  confiderable 
forts  in  the  Ebudes 

All  the  Norwegian  towers  in  the  Ebudes  were  of 
a  circular  form.  The  old  fquare  callles  there  are  of 
a  much  later  date.  Thofe  Norwegians  who  built  thefe 
towers  mull  have  underflood  the  art  of  quarrying, 
forming,  and  laying  Hones,  in  great  perfection,  and 
have  ufed  mechanical  powers  of  which  the  illanders 
of  late  ages  have  no  conception.  The  expence  of 
working  and  carrying  the  Hones  to  the  very  fummit 
of  a  high  hill,  or  to  the  edge  of  a  dreadful  precipice, 
through  almoH  impallable  paths,  muH  have  been  very 
confiderable,  and  indeed  fuperior  to  what  can  well  be 
imagined.  One  of  the  forts  which  I  had  occafion  to 
view,  Hands  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  which  hangs  over 
the  ocean,  and  is  of  an  amazing  height.  The  other  fide 
of  the  rock  againH  which  you  approach  the  fort,  is  a 
Heep  afcent  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  all  the  Hones 
which  compofed  the  fort  muH  have  been  carried  up 
that  hill.  This  fort  is  in  the  Southern  extremity  of 
the  ifland  of  Barra. 

!  ,  [ 

Many  of  thefe  HrucHures  are  Hill  pretty  intire,  and 
almoH  every  one  of  them  is  fituated  upon  a  hill,  com- 

^  Kynninburg^  Kernburg,  Bofewick, 
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manding  a  very  extenfive  profpedt,  or  upon  a  fmall 
ifland  of  difficult  accefs,  or  upon  a  precipice  every  way 
hideous.  As  they  were  deflined  for  watch  towers,  as 
well  as  for  places  of  ftrength,  they  are  built  and  con- 
nedted  through  irregular  diftances,  every  one  of  them 
is  in  light  of  another,  and  they  follow  the  windings 
of  the  fea  coall  and  valleys.  The  Norwegians  being 
foreigners,  and  confequently  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  either  from  the  natives,  or  from  the  Scots  of 
the  continent,  took  care  to  contrive  thefe  fortrelTes, 
fo  as  that  the  alarm  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  might  run 
immediately  from  one  divilion  of  the  country  to 
another.  On  fuch  occalions  they  raifed  great  pillars, 
of  fmoke,  in  the  day  time,  by  fetting  fire  to  a  great 
quantity  of  combuftible  matter,  and  at  night  made: 
fignals  of  didrefs  by  burning  whole  barrels  of  pitch. 

The  mod  curious  fabric  of  the  Norwegian  kind  that 
is  to  be  feen  in  any  part  of  the  Highlands  or  idands 
is  in  Gleneig,  within  two  miles  of  the  fiTth  v/hich 
divides  that  part  of  the  continent  from  the  ide  of  Sky. 
This  fabric  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  thirty  four  feet 
high,  and  includes  an  area  thirty  feet  in  diameter.- 
The  wall  is  double :  the  inner  one  dands  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  that  without  falls  in  gently  tiU  it  unites 
with  the  other  near  the  top  of  what  may  be  called  the 
fird  dory.  The  opening  between  the  two*  walls  is  four 
feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  each  of  the  walls  is  four 
feet  in  thicknefs  ;  fo  that  both,  including  the  aperture 
between  them,  are  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  founda¬ 
tion.  The  dones  are  large  and  better  chofen  and 
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more  judicioufly  laid  than  can  be  well  conceived. 
There  is  neither  lime  nor  any  other  kind  of  cement 
in  the  walls,  ^nd  the  hones  are  indeed  placed  with  fo 
much  art,  and  fo  beautifully  infer  ted  into  one  another, 
that  none  was  necclTary. 

Between  the  two  walls  there  are  laid  in  a  pofition 
,nearly  horizontal,  different  rows  of  large  thick  flat 
hones  which  were  at  firh  near  as  clofe  to  one  another 
as  the  deal-boards  of  a  floor.  Thefe  united  hones  go  all 
the  way  round  the  edifice,  and  form  fo  many  different 
hories  of  unequal  heights,  from  fix  to  four  feet  5  the 
one  hory  riling  above  the  other  to  the  part  where  the 
two  walls  meet.  A  gentleman  of  that  country,  to 
whofe  knowledge  and  induhry  I  am  indebted  on  this 
fubjedt,  informed  me  that  fome  of  the  old  men  in  the 
country  who  faw  this  Dun  intire,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  row^s  of  flat  hones  afeended  in  a  fpiral  line  round 
the  building,  and  fupplied  a  communication  within 
the  walls  from  the  foundation  to  the  top. 

.Where  the  two  walls  join,  there  is  a  regular  row 
of  large  flat  hones  four  inches  thick,  which  projedt 
horizontally  towards  the  area,  from  the  face  of  the 
inner  wall.  There  was  another  row  of  flmilar 
hones  which  projedted  in  the  fame  manner,  about 
eight  feet  above  the  lower  tire.  But  the  barbarity  of 
a  military  man  employed  by  the  government  in  that 
country,  has  deftroyed  this  curious  monument  of 
antiquity.  In  this  whole  building  nothing  is  more 

*  The  reverend  Mr.  Donald  MacLeod. 
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curious  than  the  rows  of  windows,  or  window-like 
apertures  in  the  inner  wall.  They  rife  in  a  diredl  line 
above  each  other,  from  the  bottom  to  the  fummit  of 
the  ftru(5ture :  two  of  them  are  detached  from  the 
reft,  and  begin  at  the  diftance  of  about  thirteen  feet 
from  the  foundation.  It  appears  that  there  have  been 
lix  rows  of  the  windows  firft  mentioned,  all  of  the 
fame  breadth,  that  is  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  unequal 
in  the  heights,  fome  of  them  being  but  two,  and  others 
three  feet  high.  There  is'  no  appearance  of  a  window 
in  the  outer  wall,  nor  of  any  other  opening  excepting 
the  door,  which  communicates  with  a  little  circular 
ftone  fabric  called  the  Houfe  of  the  Druids. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  there  are  fome  things  in 
the  conftru(ftion  of  this  and  the  other  old  towers  in  the 
iflands  which  cannot  eafily  be  underftood.  It  is  likely 
that  the  feveral  wide  fpaces  which  lay  between  the 
two  walls  were  defigned  for  ftorehoufes,  beds,  and 
places  of  arms ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  might 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  windows  or  openings  in 
the  inner  fide  of  the  walls,  and  of  the  circle  of  flat 
ftones  which  projects  from  the  top  towards  the  area. 

We  cannot  learn  by  tradition,  or  othei'wife,  that 
thefe  buildings  were  ever  covered  above.  The  men 
had  fmall  huts  within  the  areas,  and  the  governor 
had  a  kind  of  hall  for  his  particular  ufe.  The  walls 
had  battlements  of  one  kind  or  other,  to  which  there 
was  an  afcent  either  by  ladders  or  through  the  paftages 
in  the  middle.  In  times  of  war  a  centinel  flood  con- 
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Handy  on  die  batdements  in  a  kind  of  centry  box  ^ 
his  bufinefs  was  to  cry  aloud  at  certain  intervals,  fo 
as  to  convince  the  enemy  without,  that  the  fort  was 
not  to  be  taken  by  furprize.  The  Norwegians  called 
this  centinel  Gok-man.  He  was  obliged,  by  the  rules 
of  his  office,  to  deliver  all  he  had  to  communicate  in 
extemporary  rhymes.  A  large  horn  full  of  fpirituous 
liquor  Hood  always  befide  him  to  flrengthen  his  voice 
and  keep  up  his  fpirits.  It  is  little  more  than  half  a 
century  lince  this  Norwegian  cuftom  was  laft  obferved 
in  an  old  tower  belonging  to  a  Chieftain  whofe  eftate 
lay  in  one  of  the  remoteft  of  the  Wellern  Iflands. 
Torfseus  fays*,  that  the  great  men  of  Norway  employed 
fuch  Gok-men,  not  only  for  giving  the  alarm  in  cafe 
of  danger,  but  likewife  to  inform  the  generous  lord 
of  the  caftle  if  they  fpied  a  veffiel  in  diilrefs  at  fea. 

The  boats  which  were  ufed  by  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Ebudse,  ought  not  to  be  forgot  in  de- 
fcribing  their  ancient  curiolities.  We  are  told  by  Soli- 
nus,  that  the  Britons'  and  Irifh  committed  themfelves 
to  the  mercy  of  a  tempeftuous  fea  in  wicker  hulls 
covered  with  cow  hydes  f .  It  is  not  above  thirty 
years  fince  one  of  thofe  South  Britifh  boats  or  curachs 
was  ufed  in  the  ifle  of  Sky :  and  though  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  had  taught  the  Iflanders  the  ufe  of  building 
boats  with  wood  in  a  very  early  period,  yet  thefe 
curachs  were  the  only  kind  which  they  employed  on 
ordinary  occalions,  till  within  a  century  back. 

*  Rer.  Oread.  Hiftor.  p.  8.  f  ViminHs  Alveis, 
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Some  of  the  ancient  curachs  muft  have  been  much 
larger  than  thofe  feen  in  late  ages,  Marianus  Scorns 
fpeaks  of  three  devout  Irifhmen,  who,  upon  having 
formed  a  refolution  of  leading  a  life  of  pilgrimage,  left 
their  country  with  great  fecrefy,  and  taking  with  them 
provifions  for  a  week,  came  in  a  boat  made  of  Ikins, 
without  fails  or  oars,  after  a  navigation  of  feven  days, 
into  Cornwall.  We  are  informed  by  Adamnan,  that 
St.  Cormack,  another  wrong-headed  monk,  who  went 
from  Iona  to  the  Orkneys  in  quell  of  a  proper  hermi¬ 
tage,  was  with  all  his  enthuliafm  wife  enough  to  keep 
oars  in  his  curach ;  by  this  precaution  he  got  fafely 
through  the  ocean.  Thefe  curachs  mull  have  been  of  a 
tolerable  lize,  otherwife  the  romantic  palTengers  could 
never  have  made  out  their  voyages. 

The  curach  in  which  St.  Columba  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  into  Iona,  mull  have  been  little  lefs  than  forty 
feet  long,  if  the  tradition  hitherto  preferved  in  that 
illand  deferves  credit.  And  we  are  told  by  Sidonius 
Appolinaris  that  it  was  no  more  than  matter  of 
amufement  with  the  Saxon  pirates  of  his  time,  to  crofs 
the  Britilh  fea  in  fuch  leathern  vellels.  Boats  made 
of  the  fame  materials,  were  very  commonly  ufed  by 
other  ancient  nations,  particularly  by  the  Spaniards  f 
and  the  Veneti  near  the  Po  J .  It  was  in  fuch  tran- 
fports  that  Csefar  wafted  his  men  over  the  river  Sicoris, 
before  he  attacked  Pompey’s  lieutenants  near  Ilerda  § , 

*  Carm.  vii.  f  Strabo.  J  Georg,  lib.  iii. 

§  Lucan  Phar.  1.  iv. 
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Besides  thefe  wicker  pinnaces,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
bitants  of  Caledonia  had  a  kind  of  canoe  in  which 
they  filhed  on  rivers  and  frefh  water  lakes.  This  kind 
of  canoe  was  hollowed  out  of  a  large  tree,  either  with 
fire  or  tools  of  iron.  In  the  Galic  of  Scotland,  a  boat 
of  that  make  was  called  Ammir  or  trough,  and  Cotti  in 
the  language  of  Ireland.  A  few  of  thefe  canoes  are 
flill  to  be  feen  in  the  Weftern  Highlands  :  and  Virgil 
was  not  perhaps  far  millaken,  when  he  imagined 
that  the  firil  experiments  in  navigation  were  made  in 
fuch  bottoms  *.  It  cannot  be  aflerted  that  the  Iflanders 
had  galleys,  or  what  they  called  long  fhips,  till  the 
Norwegians  were  fettled  among  them.  After  that 
period  they  furely  had  fuch  veffels,  and  in  imitation 
of  their  mailers,  rowed  about  in  them  in  quell  of  plun¬ 
der  from  fea  to  fea  through  ahnoll  all  the  feafons  of 
the  year  . 

The  hiHories  of  Scotland  are  full  of  the  depreda> 
tions  committed  by  the  Iflanders  of  the  middle  and 
lower  ages.  The  annals  of  Ireland  complain  loudly 
and  frequently  of  the  Hebridian  Red  Shanks.  The 
petty  Kings  of  Ireland  were  continually  at  war  with 
enemies,  either  foreign  or  domellic,  and  had  conllant 
recourfe  to  the  afliilance  of  the  Hebridian  Scots.  Mer¬ 
cenary  foldiers  have  been  always  remarkably  rapa¬ 
cious,  and  by  all  accounts  thefe  Scots  were  not  inferior 

*  Alnos  primum  fluvii  fenfere  cavatas.  Georg.  1.  *■ 

■f  The  fame  praflice  took  place  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  Grecian  iflands,  foon  after  they  knew  how  to  conftrud:  galleys. 
Thucid.  lib.  i* 
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in  cruelty  and  barbarity  to  any  foreign  allies.  When¬ 
ever  they  met  with  a  repulfe  in  Ireland,  they  fled 
home  in  their  fhips,  and  plundered  the  South  Weft 
coafts  of  Caledonia  in  their  way :  fuch  was  the  conducft 
and  art  which  they  imbibed  from  their  Norwegian 
conquerors. 

When  the  Hebridian  chiefs  and  captains  returned 
home  after  a  fuccefsful  expedition,  they  fummoned 
their  friends  and  clients  to  a  grand  entertainment. 
Bards  and  fennachies  flocked  in  from  every  quarter ; 
pipers  and  harpers  had  an  undifputed  right  to  appear 
on  fuch  public  occaflons.  Thefe  entertainments  were 
wild  and  chearful,  nor  were  they  unattended  with 
the  pleafures  of  the  fentiments  and  unrefined  tafte  of 
the  times.  The  bards  fung,  and  the  young  women 
danced.  The  old  warrior  related  the  gallant  acftions 
of  his  youth,  and  ftruck  the  young  men  with  am¬ 
bition  and  fire.  The  whole  tribe  filled  the  Chieftain’s 
hall.  The  trunks  of  trees  covered  with  mofs  were  laid 
in  the  order  of  a  table  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the 
other.  Whole  deer  and  beeves  were  roafted  and  laid 
before  them  on  rough  boards  or  hurdles  of  rods  wove 
together,  Their  pipers  played  while  they  fat  at  table, 
and  filence  was  obferved  by  all.  After  the  feaft  was 
over,  they  had  ludicrous  entertainments,  of  which 
fome  are  ftill  adled  in  the  Highlands.  Then  the 
females  retired,  and  the  old  and  young  warriors  fat 
down  in  order  from  the  Chieftain,  according  to  their 
proximity  in  blood  to  him.  The  harp  was  then 
touched,  the  fong  was  raifed,  and  the  Sliga-Crhhin,  or 
the  drinking  fliell,  went  round. 
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It  is  a  great  queftion  with  the  prefent  Highlanders, 
wdiat  liquors  were  drunk  at  the  fcads  of  their  prede- 
cehbrs.  They  find  them  frequently  mentioned  in 
their  old  fongs  under  various  names  ;  but  it  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  that  they  were  of  an  intoxicating 
kind.  We  are  told  by  Diofcorides,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  drank  a  ftrong  liquor  made  of  barley,  which 
they  called  Curmi,  This  furely  v/as  the  drink  ufed  by 
the  Albanian  Britons,  and  old  Hebridian  Scots  ;  for  in 
their  language,  to  this  day,  every  great  feafh  is  called 
Curme^  as  in  their  apprehenfion  drink  is  the  very  life 
of  fuch  entertainment.  Some  have  imagined  that  the 
UJkebai,  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  modern  High¬ 
landers,  is  the  fame  with  the  Curmi  of  their  forefathers  ;; 
and  there  can  be  no  ftrong  objection  to  this  opinion. 
The  Gauls  ufed  their  Cervifta  ;  the  Germans  their 
Humor  ex  Hurdeo  \  and  all  thefe  liquors  are  evidently  of 
the  fame  origin,  and  made  of  perhaps  the  fame  mate¬ 
rials.  But  however  that  rhay  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Iflanders  were  furnifhed  with  ftrong  drink  in 
a  very  early  period ;  nor  were  they  fparing  of  it  at 
their  public  entertainments,  whether  of  a  feftal  or 
funereal  kind.  Whenever  the  gueft  was  placed  in  his 
feat,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  fafhion  of  the  land,  to 
drink  off  a  draught  of  their  Water  of  Life,  out  of  a 
large  family  cup  or  ftiell.  This  draught  was  in  their 
language  called  a  Drink  of  Ufiebai :  and  the  gueft  had 
no  fooner  finifhed  that  potion  than  he  was  prefented 
with  a  crooked  horn,  containing  about  an  Engliflx 
quart,  of  ale.  If  he  was  able  to  drink  all  that  off  at  a. 

f  Plin.  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  35, 

U  u.  time^ 
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time,  he  was  rather  highly  extolled,  than  condemned 
in  the  lead  for  intemperance. 

The  births  of  their  great  men  were  attended  with 
no  rejoicings  or  f calling  by  the  old  Hebridians.  But 
their  funerals  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and 
followed  with  magnificent  entertainments:  all  the 
*  Chieftains  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  attended  on  fuch 
occafions,  and  came  accompanied  with  a  nume- 
.  rolls  retinue  of  their  ‘firfi:  men,  and  all  well 
armed.  After  inviting  people  of  fuch  rank  from  their 
.refpedlive  habitations  to  perhaps  a  difiant  ifland,  it 
was  incumbent  on  thofe  principally  interefted  in  the 
folemnity,  to  difplay  the  utmofl;  magnificence  of 
.expence. 

At  the  funeral  procefiion,  the  men  belonging  to 
the  different  Chieftains  were  regularly  drawn  up, 
taking  their  places  according  to  the  dignity  of  their 
leaders.  They  marched  forward  with  a  flow  pace, 
and  obferved  great  decorum.  A  band  of  pipers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  corps,  and  in  their  turns  played  tunes, 
.either  made  for  that  occafion  or  fuitable  to  it.  Great 
multitudes  of  female  mourners  kept  as  near  the  coffin 
as  poffible,  and  -made  the  mofl  lamentable  bowl¬ 
ings,  tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their  breafls. 
Some  of  thefe,  after  the  paroxyfms  of  their  zeal  or 
affedled  grief,  had  in  fome  meafure  fubfided,  fung 
the  praifes  of  the  deceafed  in  extemporary  rhimes. 
The  male  relations  and  dependents  thought  it  un- 
S  manly 
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manly  to  fhed  tears,  or  at  leafl;  indecent  to  betray  their  r 
want  of  fortitude  in  public  * .  . 

If  there  -  were  any  chara(^eriftical  diveiiities  in  ' 
genius,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  Illanders,  when 
compared  to  their  neighbours  on  the  continent,  they  * 
muft  have  borrowed  them  from  the  Norwegians j  who  ^ 
had  been  long  their  fuperiors,  and  who  of  confe- 
quence  muft  have  introduced  their  own  tafte^,  fafliions,  . 
and  laws,  among  them.  Hence  we  may  account  for  " 
that  difpolition  and  attachment  which  the  inhabitants  « 
of  the  Ebudes  difcovered  to  piracy  and  poetry,  in  a  t 
fuperior., degree  to  any  other  tribe  .of . the  Albanian 
Scots.  - 

*  Faeminis  lugere  ho-neftum  eft,  yirls  meminifle..  Ta:citus  de'mor.K- 

Gerrn.. 
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DISSEPvTATION  . XVIII. 


Of  the  Scottifh  and  Pidifli  Dominions,  before  they 
were  united  under  one  Sovereign. 


"  T  AVING  fhewn,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding 
n  differ tations,  that  the  Pi6Is  and  Scots  were  the 


genuine  pofterity  of  the  Caledonians,  though  divided 
into  feparate  kingdoms,  it  is  neceffary  I  diould  throw 
fome  light  on  the  extent  of  their  refpecSlive  domi¬ 
nions. - That  want  of  records  which  has  involved 

their  ancient  hidory  in  obfcurity,  has  alfo  left  us  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  the  real  boundaries  of  their 
territories. 


According  to  two  antient  fragments  of  Scots 
hiftory,  publifhed  in  the  Appendix  to  Innes’s  Critical 
Effay,  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  reigned  over  Albany, 
from  Drimalbin  to  the  fea  of  Ireland  and  Inchegall 
The  fea  of  Ireland  is  a  boundary  well  underftood. 
The  Wedern  illands  of  Scotland,  formerly  the  Ebudes 
of  the  Romans,  are  called  Inche  Gaik  to  this  day.  In 
the  eighth  century  thofe  idands  fell  into  the  hands 

^  De  full  Albani^e,  quje  in  fe  figuram  hominis  habet. 
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of  the  Norwegians,  who,  like  all  other  foreigners, 
were  called  Gauls  by  the  Highlanders  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Inche  is  an  abbreviation  of  Innis,  which  in  the 
Galic  fignifies  an  Ifland  ;  fo  that  Incbegalle,  literally 
tranllated,  is  the  IJles  of  Jlrangers.  How  far  Drumalhin^ 
the  other  boundary  mentioned  in  the  fragment, 
extends,  is  not  yet  determined  by  antiquarians. 

The  word  Drumalbin^  literally  tranflated,  iignifies 
the  Ridge  of  Albany.  Agreeable  to  this  interpretation, 
it  is  called  by  Adamnan,  the  writer  of  Golumba’s 
life,  Dorfum  Britaniae,  or  a  Chain  of  hills,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Thefe  hills  have 
been  confined  to  a  principal  branch  of  the  Grampian 
mountains,  which  extends  from  the  Eaftern  to  the 
Weftern  fea.  But  the  true  meaning  of  the  name 
implies  that  this  Ridge  of  hills  mult  have  run  from 
South  to  North,  rather  than  from  Eafl  to  Well. 

The  anonymous  author  of  another  fmall  piece 
concerning  the  antient  hillory  of  Scotland,  was, 
according  to  his  own  teEimony,  informed  by  Andrew, 
bifliop  of  Caithnefs,  who  Eourifhed  in  the  twelfth 
century,  that  Albany  was  of  old  divided  into  feven 
kingdoms.  All  thefe  petty  kingdoms  are  defcribcd, 
and  their  boundaries  fettled  .  pretty  exadlly.  The 
two  laE  of  thbfe  dynaEies  mentioned  in  that  frag¬ 
ment  are  the  kingdom  of  Murray,  including  Rofs, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Arragatheil  According  to 

*  Sextum  regnum  fuit  Murray  et  Rofs,  Septimiim  regnum  fuit 
Arregaithel. 
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Cambden  and  Ufher,  the  territories  of  the  more 
ancient  Scots  were  confined  within  Cantyre,  Knap- 
dale,  Argyle,  Braidalbain,  and  fome  of  the  Weftern 
Iflands.  Cambden  believed  too  precipitately,  that 
Iona  was  made  over  to  Columba  by  Brudius,  King  of 
the  Pi6ts.^ 

Ad  AM  NAN,  who  wrote*  the  hiftory  of  the  life  of 
Columba,  and  was  himfelf  abbot  of  Iona,  relates, 
that  the  faint  was  courteoufly  received  by  ConaP, 
King  of  the  Scots.  As  Adamnan  has  been  very  mi^ 
nute  in  his  hiftory,  it  is  far  from  being  probable  that 
he  would  forget  Brudius,  had  he  given  fuch  a  benev 
fa(5Uon  to  Columba^ 

The  author  of  the  Critical  Eftay  is  more  liberar  to  ^ 
the  Scots  than  Cambden  and, Ufher,  and  extends  their 
antient  territories  to  a  branch  of  the  Grampian 
mountain  .which  runs  -all  the  way  from  Athol  to  .the 
fea  coaft  of  Knodort  *,  But  as  he  had’  very  juftly 
expofed  the  miftake  of  Bede,  with  regard  to  Iona,  and 
as  it  does  not  appear  from  any  other  author,  that 
either  Brudius  or  any  other  Pidlifh  King  poftefted  a. 
foot  of  ground  from  the  Glotta'  to  the  Tarvifium  of 
the  antients,  he  might  have  given  all  the  North-weft 
coaft,  from  Clyde  to^  Dunfbyhead,  as  alfd  the  Catha- 
nefia  of  his.  anonymous  author,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Arreghael,  ' 

^  Near  the  Ifle  of  Sky  in  Invernefs  ftire. 
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The  Galic  name  Arreghael,  or  rather  Jar-ghael  f, 
was,  in  the  Latin  of  later  ages,  changed  into  Erga- 
dia :  and  it  appears  from  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Earl  of  Rofs,  and  confirmed  by  Robert  the  Second  of 
Scotland,  that  Garloch,  a  diftridl  which  lies  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  Knodort,  to  the  North,  was 
a  part  of  Ergadia  It  is  likewife  apparent,  from 
the  charters  given  by  King  Robert  Bruce,  to  Thomas 
Randulph,  Earl  of  Murray,  that  all  the  Weftern  Con¬ 
tinent,  from  Lochaber  to  Eajl  Rofs,  was  comprehended 
within  the  Ergadia  of  the  antients. 

We  learn  from  Bede  f,  that  in  the  year  603,  iEdan, 
King  of  the  Britifli  Scots,  came  againft  Ordilfred, 
King  of  the  Northumbrians,  at  the  head  of  a  very 
numerous  and  gallant  army  §.  In  the  genealogical 
feries  of  the  Scottifii  Kings  given  by  Innes,  from  his 
authentic  Chronicles,  iEdan,  or  Aidan,  is  the  great 
grandfon  of  Fergus  MacEirc.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
Iland  how  this  King  of  Scots  could  have  mufiered  up 
fuch  a  vafi:  army  againfl  the  Saul  of  the  Englifh 
nation  ||,  if  his  territories  were  pent  up  within  the 
fmall  principality  of  Camden’s  Arreghael,  or  even  the 
Ergadia  of  Innes.  So  far  were  the  Pids  from  lending 

h  See  a  note  on  the  word  Jar-ghael.  page  16. 

*  Confirmatio  donationis  Comitis  RoAIje  Paullo  Mactvre  de  terra 
de  Gerloch,  anno  feenndo  Roberti  II.  >  n 

J  Hift.  Ecclef.  cap.  34. 

§  Cum  immenfo  et  ford  exercitu. 

jU  Adamn.  Vita  Columbae,  lib.  2.  ‘ 

any 
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any  aEifLance  to  th<;  Scots,  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  clofc  confederacy  with  the  Saxons  of  that  time* 

The  Britons,  it  is  true,  were  allies  to  Aidan,  but 
they  deferted  him  in  the  very  crifis  of  this  war.  He 
certainly  could  not  have  any  auxiliaries  from  Ireland, 
as  Bede  pofitively  fays  that  the  Irifli  never  committed 
any  afts  of  hoflility  againll  the  Englifh  j  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  they  always  cultivated  an  inviolable 
friendfhip  with  them.  We  therefore  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  Aidan’s  numerous  army  muft  have 
entirely  confided  of  his  own  fubjedts  ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  his  dominions  comprehended  at  lead  all 
the  Wedern  coad  of  Scotland,  together  with  the 
bilhop’s  Carthanefia, 

Brudius,  the  Pidfifh  King,  who  was  converted  to 
the  Chridian  faith  by  Columba,  had  a  kind  of  royal 
feat  at  Invernefs.  This  appears  from  the  accounts 
given  by  Adamnan,  in  the  life  of  that  faint.  From 
the  fituation  of  this  royal  refidence  we  may  conclude, 
that  Murray,  and  very  probably  Rofs,  which  was  of 
old  annexed  to  that  dividon  of  Albany,  made  a  part 
of  the  Pitdidi  kingdom. 

Columba,  in  his  journey  to  the  palace  of-  King 
Brudius,  travelled  over  Drumalbin,  or  Adamnan’s 
Dorfum  Britanise.  It  is  impodible  to  tell  whether  the 
faint  went  direcdly  from  Iona,  or  from  a  more 
Northerly  part  of  thofe  Wedern  didridts  which  were 

under 
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under  his  jurifdidtion.  But  as  there  is  a  ridge  of  high 
hills  all  the  way  from  Glengary,  where  Loch  Nefs  ter¬ 
minates  to  the  Frith  of  Taine,  it  is  far  from  being 
improbable  that  Drumalbin  extended  that  far,  and 
that  the  kingdoms  of  the  Scots  and  Pidls  ”were  fepa- 
rated  by  the  frith  and  hills  juft  mentioned. 

All  our  hiftorians  have  agreed  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Murray  were  a  feditious  and  difloyal  race 
of  men,  for  feveral  ages  after  the  Scots  had  reduced 
Pidlavia.  They  rebelled  frequently  againft  the  poftc- 
rity  of  Malcolm  Canemore.  One  of  thofe  Princes 
found  himfelf  under  the  necellity  of  tranfplanting 
that  turbulent  people  into  different  parts  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  But  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  impatience 
with  which  they  lived  under  the  yoke  of  a  new  go¬ 
vernment,  that  they  were  of  the  Pidfifh  nation,  and 
confequently  that  the  dominions  of  that  people 
extended  much  farther  towards  the  North  than  fome 
of  the  Scottifh  hiftorians  are  willing  to  allow. 

The  Piefts  and  Saxons  were  alternately  mailers  of 
Laudonia,  or  thofe  more  Eafterly  countries  which  lie 
between  the  fiith  of  Edinburgh  and  the  river  Tweedy 
We  learn  from  Bede,  that^Ofwin,  brother  to  St. 
Gfwald,  and  the  feventh  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 
fubdued  the  Pi6lifh  nation  in  a  great  meafure,  and 
made  them  tributary  f.  This  PrinC'C  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  642.  His  fon  Egfrid  having  formed  a 

*  Brudius  had  his  feat  at  the  end  of  this  lake. 

d  Red.  Hid.  Ecclef.  lib.  2.  cap.  5. 
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refolution  to  carry  his  conqxiefts  beyond  the  Forth, 
invaded  the  PicTilh  territories,  .and  was  cut  off,  with 
the  greatefl  part  of  his  army,  in  the  year  685.  A 
vidlory  fo  decifive  produced  great  confequences. 
The  Pidts  of  that  age  recovered  what  their  predecef- 
fors  had  loft.  The  Eaftern  counties,  or  Laudonia,  fell 
immediately  into  their  hands. 

It  appears  from  Bede,  that  the  Saxons  continued 
mafters  of  Galloway,  when  he  finiflied  his  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory.  He  gives  an  account  of  Candida 
Cqfa,  or  Whitehorn,  where  a  bifhop  of  the  .Saxon 
nation  was  inftalled  in  his  time.  After  Bede’s  death, 
the  PicTs  recovered  Galloway  likewife,  or  made  a 
conqueft  of  it ;  fo  that  before  the  extinction  of  their 
monarchy,  all  the  territories,  bounded  on  the  one 
fide  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Tweed  and  Solway,  fell  into  their  hands. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  evident,  that  the  antient 
Scots,  fome  time  before  the  conqueft  of  Pktavia, 
poflefted  all  that  fide  of  Caledonia  which  lies  along 
the  North  and  Weftern  ocean,  from  the  frith  of  Clyde 
to  the  Orkneys.  Towards  the  Eaft,  their  dominions 
were  divided,  in  all  appearance,  from  the  Picftifh  do- 
minions,  by  thofe  high  mountains  which  run  . all  the 
way  from  Lochlomond,  near  Dumbarton,  to  the 
frith  of  Taine,  which  fcparates  the  county  of  Suther¬ 
land  from  a  part  of  Rofs  ;  and  thofe  high  hills  which 
pafs  through  the  middle  of  Rofs,  are  very  probably 
a  part  of  the  antient  Drumalbin. 
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DISSERTATION  XIX. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  antient  Caledonians. 

SOME  ingenious  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  Druidifm  was  never  eflabliflied  in  Caledonia. 

1  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  fay,  why  aflertions  fo  ill-founded  were 
obtruded  upon  the  world,  if  it  was  not  to  deduce  the 
honor  of  the  prefent  prevalent  fyftem  of  free-thinking 
from  our  remotefi  anceflors.  Irreligion  is  never  one 
of  the  virtues  of  favage  life :  we  mull  defeend  to 
polifhed  times  for  that  fcepticifm  which  arifes  from 
the  pride  and  vanity  natural  to  the  cultivated  date  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  not  now  my  bufinefs  to  enter 
into  a  controverfy  with  thofe  who  affirm  that  religion 
is  no  more  than  an  engine  of  policy,  and  that  the 
gods  of  all. nations  fprung  from  the  timidity  of  the 
multitude  in  the  firfl  flages  of  fociety. 

Had  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  rofe  originally 
like  vegetables-  out  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Qefar  and  Tacitus,  there  might  have  been 
fome  foundation  for  fuppofmg  that  the  Druidical 
fyftem  of  religion  was  never  known  in  Caledonia. 
But  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
both  the  divifions  of  Britain  deduced ,  their  origin 
from  nations  on  the  Continent,  it  is  reafonable  to 

X  X  2  think 
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think  that  they  carried  along  with  them  the  gods  of 
their  anceftors,  in  their  tranfmigration  to  this  ifland. 

That  the  Caledonians,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agri¬ 
cola,  were  not  totally  deflitute  of  religion,  appears 
from  a  paffage  in  the  fpeech  which  Tacitus  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Galgacus  ;  in  which,  tliat  chieftain- 
mentions  both  gods  and  a  providence.  The  cele¬ 
brated  writer  alfo  obferves,  that  after  the  Caledoni¬ 
ans  were  worded  in  the  drft  a^lion  with  the  Romans*, 
far  from  being  intimidated,  or  cured  of- their  own 
felfdufficiency,  they  formed  a  refolution  to  renew 
the  war  with  greater  vigour;  For  this  purpofe,-  fays 
Tacitus,  they  armed  their  young  men,  placed  their 
wives  and  children  in  places  of  fafety,“  fummoned 
their  feveraf  communities  together,-  held  public 
allemblies,  entered  into  confederacies,  and  confirmed^ 
their  engagements  with  facrifices  and.  the  blood  of 
vkdims 

DruidiSxM  was  certainly  the- original  religion  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  Celtic  nation:  yet  Csefar 
obferves,  that  the  Germans,,  who  undoubtedly  were 
principally  defcended  from  the  great  Celtic  flock,  had 
no  Druids  among  them.  We  have  reafon  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  that  great  man.  Csefar  was  too  much 
ingroffed  with  his  own  vaffproje(5ls,  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  theological  inflitutions  of  the  Germans. 
Tacitus,  who  made  the  cufloms  and  manners  of  Ger¬ 
many  his  particular  fludy,  informs  us  that  priefts 
poflefled  great  influence  in  that  country. 

^  Csetibus  et  facrificiis  confpiratiorKm  civicatum  lancire. 
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»  DRUID,  or  r3.thev  D  rut  bin,  is  originally  a  Teu¬ 
tonic  word.  Its  meaning  is,  t,he  fervant  .o£  God,  or 
the  fervant  of  Truth:  Dru  or  TruSi^xnij  Gpd  or  Truth  ■ 
indifcriminately.  It  is  certain  that  every.  German 
prieft  was  called  >  Dry,  and  the  .Saxons  of,  England  ’ 
brought  that  word  from  Germany  into  Britain.— The  * 
Englifh  Saxons,  before  their  conyerfion  to  Chriftianity,  . 
worlhipped,  it  is  apparent,,  the  ancient  Gods  of 'Gaul,' 
and  nearly,  under,  the.  fame. names. ,  The  Tulfco,  or 
Tuijlo  oi  Germany,  to  whom  the  Saxons  dedicated  * 
Tuefday,  was  the  fame  with  the  Teutates  of  Gaul ;  and  i 
the  Thor  of  the  Saxons  was  the  Taranis  of  the  ancient  = 
Gauls. 

The  meaning  of  Teutates  is  God  the  Father  or 
ALL  Beings:  Dyu,  in  the  ancient  Britifh,  which  was 
undoubtedly,  the  fame. with  the  language  of  Gaul, 
lignifies  God  Tad,  ovTat^  in  the  Armorican  dia- 

leift,  is,  to  this  day,  the  word  for  Father.  The  Thor 
of  the  Celto-Scythians  of  Germany  was,  aslobferved  , 
before, .  the  Taranis.  of  their  neighbours  to  the  South. 
In  the  ancient  language  of  the  Scots,  both  the  .names 
of  this  divinity  are  retained  to  this  day,,  with  a  fmall 
variation  of  the  final  fyllables. Torran^  among  the 
Highlanders,  is  the  lower  muttering,  of  thunder,  and 
Tarninach^  the  loudefi;  peal&of  that  awful  noife. 

*  Tarninachis  probably  a  corruption  oF  Ud^air-neamhnach,  ox  Tar- 
nearnach,  as  it  is  pronounced,  literally  fignifying  Heavenly  Father.  \ 
thunder  being  thought  the  voice  of  th6  fupreme  Divinity.  Or  perhaps  s 
it  may  be  derived  from  Torneonach,  literally  an  uncommon  and  wonder¬ 
ful  noife ;  or  from  Hd^air-neonach,  the  Wrathful  Father* 
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This  identity  of  religion  which  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls,  is  a  proof  that  tribes 
of  the  latter  were  the  prevalent  colonies  of  Germany. 
The  Tecflofages,  a  people  of  Gallia  Norbonenfis,  polIeL 
fed  themfelves,  according  to  Ccefar,  of  the  moll  fertile 
regions  of  Germany.  The  Boii  and  Helvetii,  nations 
fprung  from  the  Gaulilh  flock,  made  very  confider- 
able  acquifidons  near  the  Hercynian  foreft.  Th6 
Suevi  were  the  mod  powerful  nation  in  Germany. 
Of  the  feverai  tribes  into  which  the  Suevi  were  di¬ 
vided,  the  Senones  pretended  to  be  the  mod  noble 
and  the  mod  ancient.  Their  pretendons  to  antiquity 
Tacitus  fupports  with  an  argument  aridng  from  the 
genius  of  their  religion. 

At  a  dated  time,”  faith  the  excellent  hidorian, 
“  all  thofe  who  ha'Ve  derived  their  blood  from  the 
‘‘  Senones  meet,  in  the  perfons  of  their  reprefenta- 

tives  or  ambalTadors.  This  afTembly  is  held  in  a 
“  wood,  confecrated  by  the  auguries  of  their  prede- 
“  cedbrs,  and  the  fuperditious  fears  of  former  ages, 
“  In  this  wood,  after  having  publicly  facrideed  fome 
“.unhappy  man,  they  commemorate  the  horrible 
“  beginnings  of  their  barbarous  idolatry.”  In  this 
palTage  every  one  may  fee  the  dronged  features  of 
Druidifm,  painted  in  the  mod  lively  colours,  and 
placed  in  the  cleared  point  of  light.  It  is  unnecedary 
to  obferve,  that  the  Senones,  who  fent  colonies  into 
Italy  and  Germany,  were  originally  a  people  of  Gaul, 
and  fettled  near  the  Seine. 
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During  the  reign  of  Tarqninius  PrifeuSi  that  is, 
five  hundred  yea-rs  before  Ccefar  was-  born,  Ambi- 
gatus,  King  of  the  Celtic  Gaul,  finding  that  his  terri¬ 
tories  were  greatly  overdocked  with  inhabitants,, 
Pent  his  two  nephews,  Bellovefus  and  Sigovefus,  at 
the  head  of  two  powerful  armies,  in  quell  of  fettle- 
ments  in  foreign  countries..  The  province  allotted  by 
the  Augurs  to  Bellovefus  was  Italy,  and  that  to  Sego- 
vefus  was  the  Plercynian  forefl. — Livy  has  preferved 
this  piece  of  hiflory  >  and  according  to  Caifar  himfelf, 
the  great  univerfity  and  metropolitical  feat  of  Druidifm 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Carnates  ;  the  fame  Carnates 
whom  Livy  places  among  the  fabj.edls  of  Ambigatus. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  notwithflanding 
Cgefar’s  authority  to  the  contrary,  that  there  was  any 
effential  difference  between  the  religion  of  Gaul  and 
that  of  Germany.  The  vidlorious  Boii,  the  Helvetii, 
the  Tedlofages  and  Senones,  the  Celtic  nations  of 
Sigovefus,  and  more  efpecially  his  Carnates,  could 
not  have  either  forgot  or  defpifed  their  own  religion, 
upon  fettling  themfelves  in  a  foreign  country.  They 
certainly  would  not  have  difmiffed  the  Gods  under 
whofe  aufpices  they  had  been  fo  fuccefsful.  The 
conquerors  mull  rather  be  naturally  fuppofed  to  have 
eftablifhed  their  own  fpiritual  inflitutions  upon  the 
ruins  of  thofq  wliich  had  done  fo  little  fervice  to  the 
conquered. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  Druidifm  was  efla- 
blifhed  in  South  Britain.  Tlie  fupeidntendant  of  the: 
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whole  order,  it  has  been  faid,  refided  there :  and  we 
learn  from  Casfar,  that  thofe  who  lludied  to  under- 
lland  the  deepeft  myfteries  of  tha;t  fuperftition,  tra- 
'velled  into  Britain.  Whether  'the  moll  learned  pro- 
feflbrs  of  Druidifm^tanght  in  Anglefey,  or  elfewhere, 
it  is  impollible  to  ^determine.  From  the  excilion  of 
the  groves  of  Mona,  by  Suetonius  Paullinus,  nothing 
can  be  concluded  in  favour  of  that  little  illand.  To 
make  the  Wellem  Ebudse  the  feat  of  thefe  colleges,  is 
as  per Fe6l  a  chimera  as  that  Druidifin  was  not  at  all 
known  in  Caledonia. 

The  eccleliallical  polity  of  North  Britain  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fame  with  that  which  took  place  among 
all  the  Celtic  nations.  We  have  the  clearefl  velliges 
of  the  Druidical  fuperftition  in  many  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  this  day.  The  appellation  of  its  priefts,  Dru 
and  Druthinich,  is  ftill  preferved.  Their  holy  places 
are  pointed  out,  and  are  called  the  Houfes  of  the 
Druids  by  the  vulgar.  In  the  Ifles,  and  throughout 
the  Continent  of  Scotland,  are  many  of  thofe  circular 
fabrics  of  large  rude  ftones,  within  which  they  per¬ 
formed  the  myfterious  rites  of  their  religion. 

Those  circular  piles  of  ftone  are  by  fome  called 
the  Houfes  of  the  Picfls.  This  miftake  arofe  very  pro¬ 
bably  from  rhe  fimilarity  of  found  between  the  two 
Galic  words  which  exprefs  the  Pkfts  and  Druids.  The 
Picks  are  fometimes  called  Cruithnich^  in  the  language 
of  the  Highlands,  and  Druids  always  Druithnich  or 
Dnti, — The  injudicious  vulgar  think  that  Fingal  and 
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his 'heroes/ who  are  thought  to  have  been  giants, 
placed  enormous  kettles  upon  thofe-circles  of  ilone, 
in  order  to  boil '  their  venifon.  Both  thefe  circum- 
flanccsrfland  as 'proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  oral: 
tradition  in  every  country. 

The  Romans,  though  feldom  governed  by  the 
fpirit  of‘ perfecutionV  were  very  zealous  in  dedroying 
the  Druidifm  of  South  Britain.  Claudius  Casfar  en¬ 
deavoured  to  abolifh  it.  The  groves  confecrated  to 
that  cruel  fupei'ftition  in  Mona  were  cut  down  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  It  is  rea» 
fdnable  to  believe  that  other  governors  and  emperors, 
diredled  by  the  fame  principle  of  humanity,  declared 
war  againfl  the  abominable  rites  of  a  feel  who 
offered  human  vidlims  to  their  idols.  After  Chridi- 
anity  became  the  edablifhed  religion  of  South  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  the  reign  of  Condantine,  the  empire  of  Tara- 
nis  and  Teutates  mud  have  been  totally  ruined,  or  con¬ 
fined  within  very  narrow  limits. — But  the  Pagan 
Saxons,  who,  in  appearance,  had  good  reafon  to  boad 
of  the  drength  of  their  Gods,  undoubtedly  re-eda- 
bliflied  the  worfhip  of  thofe  divinities. 

I  HAVE  already  obferved,  that  thofe  victorious  infi¬ 
dels  brought  the  word  Dry  from  Germany.  Together 
with  the  name  they  certainly  introduced  the  office, 
being  fuperditioudy  devoted  to  Tuifio,  Wvden^  and 
Thor,  The  hidory  of  King  Edwin’s  converdon,  in 
Bede,  and  the  great  revolution  brought  about  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  at  that  time,  in  fpiritual 
matters,  is  a  fufficient  demondration  of  this  podtion. 
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One  circumftance  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  men¬ 
tion  concerning  the  converlion  of  Edwin.  After 
Paulinus  had  exhorted  Edwin  to  embrace  the  Chri^ 
Rian  faith,  agreeably  to  the  inflru6lions  he  had  for¬ 
merly  received  from  a  perfon  fent  from  the  invifible 
world,  the  King  fummoned  his  friends  and  great 
council  to  have  their  advice  and  approbation.  One  of 
the  counfellors  or  Princes  was  the  Pagan  High-prieft, 
or  Primus  Pontificum.  The  name,  or  rather  title  of 
this  High-prieft  or  Pontifex  Maximus  was  Coifi,  or 
Coefi. — I  know  not  whether  any  one  has  attempted 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  common  title  of  every  Druidical  fuper- 
intendant  of  fpiritual  affairs.  The  Highland  tale- 
makers  talk  frequently  concerning  Caiffie^  or  CoiffieDry ; 
—and  by  thefe  two  words  they  mean  a  perfon  of 
extraordinary  fenfe,  Ikill  and  cunning.  Dry  undoubt¬ 
edly  fignifies  a  Druid,  a  wife  man,  a  prophet,  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  fometimes  a  magician,  in  the  Galic: — - 
Coiffie  Dry,  Bede’s  Coifti  or  Primus  Pontificum,  ftands 
for  the  principal  Druid,  or  what  fuch  a  perfon  ought 
to  be,  a  man  fupremely  wife  and  learned,. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  any  farther  on  the  Druid- 
ifm  of  Caledonia.  That  point  has  been  handled  at 
great  length  in  another  Eflay  *.  Germany  and  Gaul, 
South  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  full  of  that  idolatrous 
fuperftition :  and  how  could  the  inhabitants  of  Cale¬ 
donia  be  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  their  anceftors  and 
brethren  defcended  from  the  fame  great  Celtic  fource  ? 

*  The  author  alludes  to  the  Differtation  on  the  Druids,  loft  among 
Sir  James.  MacDonald’s  papers. 
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It  is,  in  Ihort,  very  unreafonable  to  think  that  a 
nation,  in  any  of  its  ftages,  fhould  be  totally  defti- 
tute  of  religion  :  it  is  both  unnatural  and  contrary  to 
experience  to  fuppofe  it.  Religion,  whether  it  arifes 
from  the  original  prelTure  of  the  divinity  on  the 
human  mind,  or  fprings  from  a  timidity  inherent  in 
man,  is  certainly  more  prevalent  than  atheifm  :  and 
indeed  it  is  doubtful  with  me  whether  atheifm  ever 
exifted  in  a  mind  that  is  not  perfecSbly  infane.  It  is  a 
boafl  of  the  fceptic,  which  cannot  be  believed:  and 
it  is  equally  incredible  that  the  favage,  however 
much  his  mind  is  obfcured,  could  entertain  fuch  an 
irrational  idea. 

That  the  Caledonians  had  fome  ideas  of  religion 
and  a  providence,  is  certain  :  that  they  were  more 
pure  in  their  fpiritual  inllitutions  than  other  Celtic 
nations,  their  barbarifm  in  other  refpedls  fufficiently 
contradidls. — With  the  Teutates  and  Taranis  of  their 
Gaulilh  anceftors,  they  probably  worlhipped  fome 
local  divinities  of  their  own  creation.  That  univer- 
fal  God  of  the  heathen  world,  the  fun,  was  certainly 
worfhipped  with  great  devotion  in  Caledonia.  The 
inllance  I  have  given,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  dillertation,  is  demonftrable  of  the  honour 
paid  to  that  great  luminary,  under  the  name  of 
Grannius.  The  fires  lighted  on  eminences  by  the 
common  Highlanders,  on  the  firfl  day  of  May,  till  of 
late  years,  is  one  of  the  remains  of  that  fuperftition. 
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DISSERTATION  XX. 

Of  the  Time  in  which  Chriftianity  was  introduced 
into  North  Britain.  That  the  firft  Churches  of 
Britain  were  planted  by  Oriental  Miflionaries. 

After  fpending  fo  much  time  in  the  invefli- 
gation  of  the  fecular  antiquities  of  the  Scots 
nation,  it  may  be  naturally  expelled  that  I  have  made 
fome  inquiry  into  their  ancient  eccleliaftical  .hiftory. 
My  obfervations  on  that  fubjed:  are  comprehended  in. 
this  and  the  fubfequent  difTcrtatiom 

The  Chriflian  religion  became  known  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  divifions  of  Britain  before  the  middle  of  the 
third  century ;  yet  it  is  impoffible  to»  determine  the 
particular  time  in  which  the  firft  dawn  of  the  gofpel 
rofe  on  Caledonia.  ’  Tertullian,  a  writer  cotemporary 
with  the’ Emperor  Severus,  and  confefTedly -a-^  very 
learned  man,  affirms .  pofitively,  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  had,  in  his  own  time,  penetrated  further 
into  Britain  than  the  Roman  armsdiad  done.  Let  us 
examine,  therefore,  the  teftimony  of  T-ertullian,  and 
inveftigate  v^hat  parts  of  Britain  he  had  in  his  eye. 
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It  '  is  certain,  from  the  Teveral  different  paffages 
'] which  Tertullian  has  quoted  from  Tacitus,  that  he 
had  read  the  writings  of  that  great  hiflorian ;  and 
from  them  he  certainly  mufl  have  underflood  that 
, South  Britain  had  been  entirely  reduced' into  the  form 
-of  a  Roman  province,  before  ithe  end  of  the  firfl 
century. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  ,fuccefsful  campaign  Clau¬ 
dius  Caefar  had  made  there  in  perfon,  the  Prsetor  Auliis 
Plantius^  had^  vanquifhed-  fome  Britifh^  Kings,  taken 
many  garrifons,  and  conquered  feveral  whole  nations. 
Oflorius  Scapula,  who  fucceeded  Plantius,  fought 
and  defeated  the  Iceni,  Cangi,  Silures,^  and  Brigantes. 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  Petilius  Cerealis,  and  Julius 
'Frontinus,  three  great  generals,  carried  their  victo¬ 
rious  arms  much  farther*- than  Oflorius  had  done; 
and  the  famous  Agricola  had  finiflied'the  conquefl  of 
the  country  now  called  England,  before  he  invaded 
Caledonia,  near  twenty  years  "before  the-  end. of  the 
'firfl  century. 

It  is-pafl  all  doubt  that  Agricola- performed  great 
things  in  North  Britain.  He-  ravaged  or  fubdued  thofe 
diftriCts  of  that  country  which  front  Ireland.  He  de¬ 
feated  the  Caledonian  army  on  the  Eaflern  coafl.  His 
: fieet  reduced. the  Orkney  ifles.  His  land  and  fea  forces 
*  had  fpread  either  defolation  or  terror  over  all  the  mari- 
^time  places  of  Caledonia,  but  flill  there  were  many 
corners  of  the  country,  and  even  whole  diflridls,  which  5 
"the  difficulties  arifing  from  their ‘fituation,  and  his 
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want  of  time,  hindered  that  illuftrious  general  from 
pervading.  Tliefe  diftricfls  may  be  reafonably  thought 
to  have  been  the  places  meant  by  Tertuilian 

If  any  one,  to  invalidate  the  force  of  this  teftimony, 
fliould  objedl,  that  Tertuilian  was  hafty  and  dogma¬ 
tical,  frequently  led  allray  by  an  intemperate  zeal, 
and  too  apt,  like  many  of  his  profeffion,  to  obtrude 
pious  frauds  on  the  world,  his  objedlion  would  have 
been  too  vague  and  unjuft  to  deferve  a  confutation 
that  would  unavoidably  lead  us  into  a  long  difcuffion 
of  particulars. 

But  were  it  certain  that  this  ancient  writer’s  cha¬ 
racter  is  enough  to  deftroy  the  credibility  of  every 
faCt  that  refls  upon  his  bare  tellimony.  Hill  we  have 
caufe  to  believe  that  fome  of  the  remote  parts  of 
North  Britain  were  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  in 
the  reign  of  Severus.  It  is  impoflible  to  prove  from 
hiflory,  that  no  fuch  converlion  happened  in  that 
period ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  gofpel  had  made  its 
way  into  the  Southern  divifion  of  this  illand  long 
before  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  fame  change 
took  place  -in  fome  parts  of  Caledonia,  before  the 
middle  of  the  third  century. 

Christianity  had  made  a  progrefs  amazingly  rapid 
over  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  before 
the  end  of  the  firll  age,  nor  were  the  doCtrines  taught 

*  Et  Britannorum  inaccefla  Romanis  loca,  Chrifto  vero  fubdita. 
Tertul.  lib.  contra  Judasos  cap.  7. 
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by  that  new  religion  confined  within  the  pale  of  the 
empire.  It  was  one  of  the  firfl:  principles  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians  to  communicate  their  dodrine  to 
all  nations.  Animated  by  the  warmed;  zeal,  they  were 
adive  in  propagating  their  tenets  ;  and  their  fuccefs 
was  proportionable  to  their  pious  induftry  on  that 
head.  We  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  there  was  a  vail 
multitude  of  Chriftians  at  Rome*,  when  Nero,  or 
fome  fatal  accident,  laid  that  imperial  city  in  alhes. 
Pliny  the  younger,  informs  the  Emperor  Trajan  f , 
that  great  numbers  of  all  ages,  of  all  degrees,  and  of 
both  fexes,  had  embraced  the  religion  of  thofe  men : 
nor  was  this  fuperftitious  contagion,  to  fpeak  with 
that  author,  confined  to  the  cities  only,  it  had  fpread 
itfelf  likewife  through  the  villages  and  country.  He 
adds  farther,  that  the  temples  of  the  province  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  had  been  almoft  deferted,  that  the 
facred  rites  of  the  eftablilhed  worlhip  had  been  a.  long 
'  time  negleded,  and  that  the  vidims  had  very  few 
purchafers  till  he  had  applied  the  cure  of  fome  whole- 
fome  feverities  for  remedying  fo  great  an  evil.” 

Trajan  invefted  Pliny  with  a  confular  power  over 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  the  republic  of  Byzantium, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century ;  and  the 
reign  of  Severus  comes  down  farther  than  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  third'.  After  what  has  been 
extraded  from  one  of  his  epiftles,  it  is  needlefs  to  alk, 
whether  Pliny  was  prepolTelled  in  favour  of  Chrif- 

Igitur  primo  correpti  qui  fatebantur,  deinde  indicio  eorum  multi- 
tudo  ingens,  &c.  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  15. 

•f-  Epifl.  xcvii,  lib.  10. 
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tianity,  or  in  the  humour  of  framing  holy  fidlions  to^ 
fupport  its  credit  ?  So  far  indeed  was  he  from  Iraving) 
taken  fuch  a  biafs,  -that,  though  otherwife  a  reafoha 
able  and  good  natured  man,  hergives  the  hardefl’  of> 
all  names'  to  the  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity.  He  calls' 
the  Chriftian  religion  a  fort  of  madiiefs,  and  a  hily  and-^ 
extravagant  fuperllition.  It  >is  idle  to  fearch  into  the  * 
political  motives  which  led^-Plmy-’to  ipfeak^  witlv-fucli- 
feverity  againfl  Ghriftianity.  His  words  fhew  plainly ‘ 
that  the  Chriftians  were  greatly  niultiplied  in  fome 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  about  a  whole  century 
before  the  latter  end  of  Severus’s*reign.  Here  then  is^ 
a  fadl  which  refts  upon  the  teftimonyof  unexception¬ 
able  evidence,  and  what  can  hinder  us  from  believing,' 
upon  the  faith  of  the  primitive  divine,  that  the  gofpel ' 
began  to  flourifli  in  Britain  about  the  beginning  Of  the 
third  century  ? 

All  the  Scottifli  hiflorians  are  agreed  that  Chrif¬ 
tianity  was  edablifhed  in  their  country  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Donald.  The  objedlions  raifed  by  fome  eminent  anti¬ 
quaries  againft  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  are  of  little 
importance.-  The  dory  of  Ring  Donald  is  at  lead  as 
well  founded  as  thofe  of  King  Lucius,  and  King  Arvi- 
ragus,  which  fome  antiquaries  endeavoured  to  fup¬ 
port  at  a  vaft  but  ufelefs^expence  of  learning  'L 

The  Scots  of  former  ages  have,  like  their  neighbours, 
carried  their  pretenlions  to  fpiritual  antiquity  extra- 

*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  what  is  tpld  concerning  the  three 
Monarchs  is  an  abfolute  fiction. 
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vagantly  high.  Any  one  who  perufes  the  famous 
letter  of  the  Scottifli  nobility  and  barons  to  John, 
billiop  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  will  fee 
a  clear  demonllration  of  this  vanity.  In  that  letter,  after 
the  greateft  men  of  the  Scots  nation  had  confidently 
afiTerted  that  “  the  King  of  Kings  had  favoured  their 
ancefiors,  though  planted  in  the  uttermofi  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  perhaps  the  earliefi;  call  to  his  holy  faith,’" 
they  afiTure  his  Holinefs,  that  Chrifi:  had  given  another 
extraordinary  teftimony  of  his  particular  regard  to 
their  people.  The  words,  rendered  into  Englilli,  are, 
“  Neither  would  our  Lord  have  the  Scots  of  old  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  faid  faith  by  any  other  perfon  than  the 
apofile  firfl;  called  by  himfelf,  the  m.ofi;  worthy  brother- 
german  of  the  blefiTed  St.  Peter,  that  is  St.  Andrew, 
who  was  fet  apart  to  be  their  everlafting  patron.  Such 
was  the  will  of  Chrifi: 

As  the  Scots  were  in  a  perilous  fituation  when  this 
letter  was  written  to  the  Pope,  it  was  undoubtedly 
convenient  for  them  to  draw  fome  political  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  fraternal  relation  of  St.  Peter  and  Sr. 
Andrew,  and  confequently  from  their  fpiritual  confan- 
guinity  with  Rome.  They  took  care,  therefore,  to 
remind  the  fovereign  pontiff  “  that  thofe  mofi:  holy 
fathers  who  were  his  predeceffors,  had  with  many 
favours  and  privileges  firengthened  their  kingdom  and 
'people,  as  thefe  had  been  the  peculiar  care  and  por¬ 
tion  of  St.  Peter’s  brother.”  Nor  did  they  forget  to 
draw  from  fuch  firong  premifes  a  very  important 

*  See  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  the  Life  of  John  Barbour. 
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coilclufion.  They  mofl  earneftly  entreated  the  Pope 
to  remember  thofc  drong  bonds  of  friendfhip.  They 
conjured  him  to  interpofe  his  good  offices,  fo  as  to 
mediate  a  peace  betv/een  them  and  the  Engliffi }  and 
they  gave  him  to  tinderfland  at  the  fame  time,  with 
great  fpirit  and  freedom,  “  that  if  he  fhould  perfift  in 
'  his  partiality,  and  continue  to  give  faith  to  the  mifre- 
prefentation  of  their  foes,  the  Mod  High  would  lay 
to  his  charge  all  the  effufion  of  Chridian  blood,  and 
all  the  lofs  of  immortal  fouls  that  ffiould  enfue  upon 
the  difputes  between  them  and  their  unreafonable 
adverfaries.” 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Scbttidi  nobi¬ 
lity  and  leiTer  barons  had  the  dory  of  their  relation  to 
St.  Andrew,  and  confequently  to  his  mod  worthy 
brother-german,  from  the  learned  ecclefiadics  of  thofe 
and  former  times.  But  churches,  like  nations,  have 
frequently  valued  themfelves  upon  an  imaginary  con¬ 
nexion  with  fome  illudrious  founder.  That  of  Rome, 
every  one  knows,  began  early  enough  to  claim  a  pecu¬ 
liar  right  to  the  Prince  of  the  apodolic  college.  An¬ 
tioch  had  pretenfions  of  the  fame  kind,  and  perhaps 
a  better  title  to  the  prerogative  founded  on  it.  Alex¬ 
andria,  though  the  feat  of  a  great  patriarch,  was 
moded  enough  to  content  herfelf  with  an  inferior  dig¬ 
nity.  She  had  only  the  honour  of  having  St.  Mark  for 
her  fpiritual  patron,  a  perfon  who  had  no  higher  com- 
miffion  than  that  of  an  evangelid.  The  fird  biffiop  of 
Jerufalem  could  not  with  any  decency  be  any  thing 
lefs  than  the  brother  of  Chrid. 


Some 
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SoxME  time  ago,  it  v/oiild  have  been  deemed  a  here¬ 
tical  and  a  moft  dangerous  doctrine  in  Spain  to  deny 
that  the  churches  there  were  founded  by  Janies  the 
Greater.  Two  centuries  back,  it  was  an  article  of 
every  Frenchman’s  creed,  that  St.  Dennis,  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdalene,  preached  with 
great  fuccefs  in  his  country.  Dennis  was  a  member 
of  the  Areopagus  of  Athens  ;  and  Jofeph  of  Arimathea 
was  one  of  the  great  Jewifli  Sanhedrim.  Rather  than 
yield  the  poll  of  honour  to  a  rival  nation,  England 
thought  proper  in  former  days  to  aferibe  the  merit  of 
her  converfion  to  the  honourable  counfellor  juR  men¬ 
tioned,  the  fame  excellent  perfon  who  had  buried  our 
Saviour  in  his  own  tomb  *. 

The  churches  of  the  two  firll  ages,  conflantly  dif* 
tra61:ed  by  the  fears  of  perfecution,  or  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  affairs  of  much  greater  importance,  never 
thought  of  drawing  out  ecclefiaftical  annals  or  regif- 
ters,  containing  the  liiRory  or  order  of  their  pallors. 
Eufebius  acknowledges  that  it  was  extreamly  difficult, 

*  Though  the  editor  has  all  due  refpedl  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Englidi,  in  points  of  national  honour,  he  is  far  from  thinking  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrim  equal  in  dignity  to  one  of  the  Athenian  Areopagus. 
The  Jews,  though  a  chofen  people,  were  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
to  the  illuftrious  inhabitants  of  Attica  •,  it  were  therefore  to  be  wiflied 
our  anceftors  had  taken  a  man  of  fome  higher  rank  than  Jofeph  for  their 
fpiritual  patron  •,  fo  our  rivals,  the  French,  would  have  been  deprived 
of  that  pre-eminence  which  Dennis  has  given  them,  in  this  very  mate¬ 
rial  controverfy. 

Z  z  2 
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for  this  reafon,  to  invefligate  the  names  of  thofe  who 
governed  the  churches  founded  by  the  apoftles  * . 

The  ablell  ecclefiallical  critics  have  exhaulled  the 
whole  flrength  of  their  erudition  and  fancy  in  fettling 
the  order  in  which  Peter  was  fucceeded.  Clemens  is  one 
time  the  firft,  at  another  the  fecond,  but  generally  the 
third  in  the  papal  lid.  Cletus  and  Anacletus  are  in 
the  chronological  fyftems  of  fome  learned  annalifts, 
one  time  identified,  and  at  another  divided  into  two 
pontiffs.  Linus  is  by  many  called  the  fecond  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  by  not  a  few  the  fourth.  Nothing,  in 
fkort,  can  be  more  full  of  uncertainty  or  more  favour¬ 
able  to  hiftorical  fcepticifm,  than  what  ancient  and 
modern  writers  have  faid  on  this  fubjeeT  f  • 

Hegessippus  was  the  firfl  who,  about  the  year  one 
hundred  and  fixty  of  the  vulgar  aera,  began  to  draw 
up  catalogues  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  Corinth,  and 
other  principal  fees  X  •  He  was  another  Papias,  equally 
wrongheaded,  credulous,  and  viiionary. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  tafk  that  exceeds  the  power  of 
any  one  who  extends  his  refearches  to  Chrillian  anti¬ 
quities,  to  give  authentic 'lifts  of  the  old  bifhops  of 
Rome,  Jerufalem,  and  Antioch,  to  afeertain  the  time 
at  which  the  once  famous  churches  of  Carthage,  and 
other  African  diocefes,  were  founded,  and  to  difeover 

^  Ecckf.  Hilt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 

-h  See  Bafnage,  Hid.  de  L’Eglife,  liv.  vii.  cap.  4. 

J  Eufeb.  Hid.  Ecclef.  lib.iy.,  cap.  27. 
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their  holy  patrons.  If  this  is  the  cafe,  why  fliould  ws 
make  any  difficulty  of  acknowledging  that  the  origin 
of  our  Britiffi  churches,  and  the  fucceffion  of  our 
oldefl;  pallors,  are  totally  loll  in  oblivion,  or  greatly 
embarralled  with  inextricable  abfiudities. 

In  fpite  of  that  fond  partiality  which  men  will  natU'^. 
rally  entertain  for  thofe  who  fcem  to  have  done  honour 
to  their  country,  it  is  hardly  in  our  power  to  believe^ 
upon  the  authority  of  fome  ancient  writers,  that  the 
Britilh  illes  were  vilited  by  the  apollles,  by  either  one 
or  more  of  that  facred  body.  To  prove  this  fuppofed 
fa(51,  Ulher  and  Stillinglleet  have  quoted  the  plainell 
tellimonies  from  Eufebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and 
Chryfollom.  It  will  be  readily  obje61ed,  that  thefe 
authors,  though  very  learned,  were  bad  autho¬ 
rities.  They  lived  at  too  great  a  difcance  from  the 
time  at  which  the  event  could  have  happened.  To  ' 
obviate  this  difficulty,  Stillinglleet  urges  the  tellimony 
of  Clemens  Romanus,  a  father  of  the  higheR  anti-, 
quity,  one.  who  was  cotemporary  with  the  apoftles 
themfelves,  and  one  whofe  name  was  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians, 
Clemens  fays  exprelly,  that  St.  Paul  preached  righte- 
oufnefs  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  in  fo  doing 
went  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  Well.  But  thefe 
words  are  too  hyperbolical  to  be  literally  true,  and^^ 
Ido  undeterminate  to  be  decilivc  in  the  prefent  quef- 
tion.  We  know  that  Catullus,  in  his  lampoon  on^ 

.3tIl]ino;.  Orig.  Brit.  p.  ^8.. 
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Mamurra  and  Ca2far,  calls  Britain  the  remotell  ifland 
of  the  Wed.  Horace  too  calls  the  inhabitants  of  our 
ifland  the  mofl  diflant  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
But  Virgil  gave  the  fame  epithet  to  the  Morini  of 
Gaul,  though  he  knew  that  the  Britons  were  bevond 
them,  and,  to  fpeak  in  his  own  language,  divided 
entirely  from  the  v/hole  world.  And  Horace,  in  ano¬ 
ther  paflage,  calls  Spain  the  lafl  of  the  Weflern 
countries  f.  A  noted  cape  there  goes  flill  under  the 
name  of  Finiflerre,  or  the  extremity  of  the  earth. 

All  this  confidered,  it  is  probable  that  Clemens 
meant  no  more  than  foiiie  diflant  land,  by  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Wefl.  It  is  certain  that  Paul  intended  to 
make  a  journey  into  Spain  :  fo  we  are  told  by  himfelf, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  Theodoret  affirms  that 
he  went  thither  after  his  liberation  at  Rome.  The 
expreffion  in  the  epiflle  of  Clemens  may  be  applied 
with  the  flritflefl  propriety  to  that  country.  If  we 
extend  its  meaning  as  far  as  the  power  of  words  can 
go,  we  have  a  kind  of  demonflration  that  the  apoftle 
preached  in  Ireland,  and  preached  alfo  in  Thule.  So 
a  Chriflian  poet,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  has  affirmed, 
without  any  fcruple,  though  with  no  more  juflice  than 
Virgil  had  on  his  fide,  when  he  promifed  the  con- 
queft  of  the  ultima  Thule  to  Auguflus  Csefar.  Poets 
and  orators  have  a  riglit  to  fpeak  at  large.  The  Chrif- 
tian  panegyrifls,  who  have  celebrated  the  praifes  of 

^  Carm.  I.ib.  r.  Ode  35. 

Serves  iturum  C^farem  in  ultimos  orbis  Britannos. 

Carm.  Lib.  i.  Ode  36.  Hefperia  fofpes  ab  ultima. 
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apoftles  and  faints,  have  alTumed  the  fanae  liberty  ; 
nor  do  tliey  deferve  any  fevere  cenfure  for  fpeaking 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  their  art  :  the  whole  blame 
ought  to  fall  on  thofe  reafoners  who  draw  ferious 
conclufions  from  principles  which  are  no  more  than 
the  high  flights  and  hyperbolical  bomball  of  rhetoric. 

But  were  it  certain,  that  the  teflimonies  of  holy 
fathers,  ancient  Chriftian  orators,  and  ecclefiaflical 
hiflorians,  are  arguments  folk!  enough  to  convince 
the  mofl:  unprejudiced  that  the  apoftles  vifited  the 
Britifli  ifles,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  comprehend  why. 
their  miniflerial  labours  fliould  be  confined  to  the 
countries  now  called  England  and  Ireland.  Arch- 
bifhop  Ufher  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  convince  the 
learned  world  that  Ireland  had  her  fhare  of  that 
mighty  advantage  He  has  quoted,  in  the  chapter 
of  his  Antiquities  which  relates  immediately  to  his 
-  own  country,  a  very  clear  teftimony  of  Eufebius, 
from  which  it  appears,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  that 
writer  can  go,  that  the  apoflles  preached  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Ifles  :  and  who  could  deny  that  Ireland  was  of  old, 
reckoned  one  of  that  number.^ 

Stillingfleet  had  no  great  partiality  for  the 
kmgdom  of  faints,  and  none  at  all  for  Scotland.  FIc 
therefore  exerted  his  whole  flrength  in  proving,  that 
the  Southern  and  better  part  of  Britain  was  the 
happy  land  where  one  of  the  apoflles  had  exercifed 
his  funcSlion.  To  eflablifh  that  favourite  pomt,  ho- 

*  Brit.  Ecclef.  An:,  cap.  xvi.  p.  386. 
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availed  himfelf  of  the  teftimonies  which  the  learned 
primate  had  colledled  to  his  hand  ;  taking  particular 
care  at  the  fame  time  not  to  drop  a  kind  hint  that 
North  Britain  and  Ireland  enjoyed  the  fame  advan¬ 
tage, 

* 

The  mod  ancient  churches  of  Britain  were  founded, 
in  all  probability,  by  Afiatic  miffionaries.  The  con¬ 
formity  of  their  .belief  and  pracftice  in  the  affair  of 
Eafter,  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Chriftians 
of  the  Ead,  drengthens  this  opinion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  celebration  of  Eaderwas 
one  of  the  earlied  cudoms  which  prevailed  among 
the  primitive  Chridians.  The  precife  time  at  which 
that  fedival  ought  to  be  kept,  was  almod  univerfally 
reckoned  an  affair  of  the  lad  importance  ;  and  the 
quedion,  what  that  time  was,  however  frivolous  in 
itfelf,  produced  high  difputes,  fchifmatical  dividons, 
and  the  mod  difagreeable  effects. 

The  churches  of  the  Leffer  Ada  folemnized  their 
Eader,  agreeably  to  the  Mofaical  inditution  with  regard 
to  the  Jewifli  paflbver,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon,  in  the  drd  month.  The  churches  of  the  Wed, 
and  of  many  other  countries,  took  care  to  celebrate  that 
fead  on  the  Lord’s  day  thereafter.  This  diverdty  of  opi¬ 
nion  created  an  indnite  deal  of  animodty  among  the 
Chridians  of  thofe  times.  Polycarp,  bifliop  of 
Smyrna,  came  to  Rome,  all  the  way  from  Ada,  to 
confer  with  the  then  poffeflbr  of  St.  Peter’s  chair, 

about 
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about  eftablifhing  the  peace  of  the  church.  Polycarp 
himfelf  was  one  of  thefe  who  were  branded  with  the 
frightful  names  of  Tejfares  kai  decatit(S  and  ^arto 
decimans.  The^  two  pacific  bifliops  communicated 
with  each  other :  but  Poly  carp,  after  returning  home,^ 
was  fo  far  from  giving  up  the  point,  in  complaifance 
to  the  Pope,  that  he  confirmed  the  churches  of  Afia 
in  the  belief  of  their  old  tradition.  The  quarrel  was 
renewed  under  the  pontificate  of  VicHior,  and  became 
very  violent,  through  the  foolilli  management  of 
that  haughty  prelate. 

We  have  no  great  concern  in  the  fequel  of  this 
difpute. .  ^  The  controverfy,  though  it  arofe  from  a 
trifle,  was  kept  alive  ,for  a  long  time.  In  fpite  of 
papal  decifions,  and  many  fynodical  decrees,  the 
Afiatic  churches  maintained  their  old  tradition  and 
cuftom,  till  the  firft  general  council  of  Niece,  or 
rather  the  authority  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
filenced  them.  But  the  canons  made  by  that  and 
other  councils,  though  Supported  by  imperial  edi6ts, 
had  no  manner  of  weight  in  Britain.  The  churches 
there  followed  the  ritual  of  the  Eaftern  Chriftians, 
fome  of  them  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  fome  longer.  It  was  in  the  year  710, 
that  the  Pidlifli  Chriftians  renounced  their  error  with 
regard  to  the  canonical  time  of  folemnizing  the  paf- 
chal  feftival.  So  Bede  has  told  us  ;  and  it  coft  him  and 
the  abbot  Ceolfrid  the  trouble  of  a  very  long  and 
elaborately  learned  epiftle,  addrelTed  to  King  Naitan^ 
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to  reform  them  and  their  fbvereign  out  of  that  Gapi- 
tal  error 

'  Nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  the  light 
of  the  gofpel  fhined  long  in  the  Southern  divifion  of  " 
this  ifland,  before  the  firft  faint  rays  of  it  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  Northern.  The  vkinity  of  the  former 
to  the  Continent,  and  its  conftant  intercourfe  with  the^ 
world;  would  have  foon  made  it  acquainted  with  the 
new  religion..  In  Nero’s  time  there  was  a  vaft  num**- 
ber  of  Chrilliansat  Rome  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
after  the  burning  of  that  great  cityj  they  were  moll, 
barbaroufly  perfeeuted,  as  the  perpetrators  of  the: 
horrible  crime,  which  many  laid  to  the  Emperor’s  own 
charge.  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  news, 
of  that  extraordinary  event,  and  of  the  unparalleled' 
feverities  confequent  upon,  it,  would  take  no  long 
time  in  travelling  to  South  Bmtaln.  The  Romans 
had  colonies  and  fubjedfs  there.  Human  nature  will 
always  fympathi;se  with  the  diRrefled.  Every  good 
heart  will  feel  deeply  for  the.  innocent,  when  doomecb . 
like  the  unhappy  victims  at  Rome  f,  to.  the  horrors 
and  torments  of  the  moll  ignominious  and,  painful^ 
deaths.  On, the fe  accounts,  the  hiftpry  of.  the  dreadr - 
£ul  perfecution  which  Nero,  railed  againft  the.  Chri- 
ilians  muft  haye  c,pme.fpQninm  Britain,  and  brought: 

*  B,ed.,  Ecclef.  Ijh  cap.  2,r. 

Tajc,ir..  Ai'inal.  iib.,  xiv.  ,  Et  pereuntlbijs -addita  ludibrk,-  utfera- 
rp,t;u.tergis  contedis  laniatii  canum.interirentp  autj- crucjbus  affixi,  auc- 
f][an>mandi5_^  u.bi  defeciEet  dies,  in  ufum  nodurni  Iiiminis  ure?. 
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along  with  it  fome  accounts  of  the  religion  that  had 
afforded  a  pretext  for  committing  fuch  barbarities. 
As  that  religion  promifed  to  make  its  votaries  wifer 
and  happier  men  than  thofe  unacquainted  with  it, 
that  confideration  likewifo  would  have  foon  waked 
the  curiofity  of  many.  Some  of  the  Chriftians  who 
furvived  that  cruel  maffacre  at  Rome,  and  many  of 
thofe  elfewhere  who  had  caufe  to  dread  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  exceffes,  would  have  undoubtedly  taken 
refuge  in  places  of  greateft  fecurity,  and  of  confe- 
quence  have  fled  into  Britain.  The  blood  of  mar¬ 
tyrs  has  been  in  one  fenfe  jullly  called  the  feed 
of  the  church;  and  the  firfl  general  perfecution  is 
very  probably  the  aera  from  which  we  ought  to  date 
the  firfl  eftablifhment  off  the  Chrillian  faith  in  the 
country  now  called  England. 

It  is  far  from  being  evident  that  the  new  religion 
made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  Britain  before  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  In  that  reign  Agricola  intro¬ 
duced  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  among  the  Britons 
of  the  South.  This  circumftance,  however  prejudi¬ 
cial  it  may  have  been  to  the  liberties  of  that  people, 
was  a  very  favourable  one  to  Chriflianity. 

In  all  the  countries  where  the  fciences  are  culti¬ 
vated,  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  will  naturally  prevail.  The 
belief  of  former  ages  will  no  longer  be  the  rule  of 
faith,  in  matters  of  any  importance.  Eflablifhed 
fyflems,  whether  of  philofophy  or  religion,  will  be 
canvaffed  with  an  ingenious  freedom.  Men,  who  are 
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made  for  fpeculation  and  the  fervice  of  virtue,  will 
indulge  themfelves  in  the  moll  rational  and  exalted 
of  all  pleafures,  that  of  difcovering  thofe  truths 
which  are  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  mankind. 
They  will  moft  chearfully  communicate  their  difco-- 
veries  to  the  world,  unlefs  cruelly  reftrained  by  penal 
laws,  or  courts  of  inquifition  ;  and  even  the  fury  and 
vengeance  of  thefe  will  hardly  be  able  totally  to  filence 
them.  In  the  height  of  perfecution  they  will  mutter 
out  their  fenfe  of  things  in  a  corner,  or  open  their 
fentiments  freely  among  their  friends.  The  hillory 
of  ages  and  nations,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion, 
juftifies  thefe  obfervations.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  introdudlion  of  the  fciences  and  fine  arts 
would  contribute  much  to  the  advancement  of  Chri- 
llianity  in  South  Britain. 

Among  the  liberal  fciences  which  Agricola  intro¬ 
duced  into  South  Britain,  the  art  of  fpeaking  ele¬ 
gantly  held  one  of  the  firfi:  places.  The  humour  of 
cultivating  that  branch  of  learning  prevailed  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thule  began  to  talk 
of  hiring  rhetoricians,  if  we  can  believe  a  cotempo¬ 
rary  writer  *.  All  indeed  that  we  can  infer  from  the 
Satires  is,  that  a  tafte  for  eloquence  was  greatly  dif- 
fufed  over  Britain :  and  where  the  art  of  fpeaking 
was  fo  much  ftudied,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  art  of  thinking  was  not  neglecRed.  In  fliort, 

*  Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Bricannos, 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule. 

’  '  ^  '  *  ’  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv,  ver.  iii,  112. 
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from  the  fuccefsful  attempt  made  by  Agricola,  to 
humanize  the  people  of  his  province,  we  may  juftly 
conclude,  that  knowlege,  philofophy,  and  confe- 
quently  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  began  to  prevail  in  the 
Roman  part  of  Britain  in  a  very  early  period. 

We  leam  from  Eufebius  and  others,  that  Polycarp, 
the  famous  bilhop  of  Smyrna,  mentioned  above,  had 
been  St.  John’s  difciple.  He  had  adopted  the  fyftem 
of  the  Quartodecimans  j  nor  could  the  authority  of 
a  Pope  alienate  him  from  that  party.  No  man,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  apoftolic  age,  was  more  zealous 
than  this  excellent  prelate  in  propagating  the  Chri- 
flian  faith.  He  fealed  this  belief  with  his  blood ; 
and  the  only  crime  of  which  perfecutors  impeached 
him,  was  his  Ready  attachment  to  the  intereft  of 
Chriftianity,  and  the  important  fervices  he  had  done 
it.  It  was  for  that  reafon  his  murderers  called  him 
the  Father  of  Atheifm,  the  Father  of  Chrillians,  and 
the  Teacher  of  Alia.  But  his  paftoral  care  was  not 
confined  to  that  divifion  of  the  world.  His  zeal  car¬ 
ried  him  much  farther.  He  fent  mifiionaries  into  the 
very  heart  of  Gaul,  and  founded  the  church  of  Lyons. 
Nicetius  and  Bothinus,  the  firfi  teachers  there,  had 
been  his  difciples  And  what  fliall  hinder  us  from 
thinking  that  this  truly  apofiolical  man,  and  great 
lover  of  mankind,  may  have  contributed  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  make  Britain  a  province  of  the  Chri- 

fiian  empire  ? 


'*  See  Bafnage — Hill,  de  rEglife,  liv.  v.  chap.  3. 
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This,  I  confefs,  is  ho  more  than  fuppofition  and  con- 
jedture  ;  but  the  darknefs  of  the  fubjedf  admits  of  no 
certainty  :  and  when  it  is  confidcred  that  the  moft 
ancient  Britifli  Chriltians  of  whom  we  have  any  tole¬ 
rably  juft  accounts,  adopted  Polycarp’s  fyftem  with 
regard  to  Eafter,  that  like  him  they  refufed  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  cuftom  oft  the  Weftern  church,  and  that, 
in  their  difputes  with  Italian  miflionaries,  they 
always  appealed  to  the  authority  of  St.  John,  and 
the  other  Eaftern  divines,  the  conjecture  is,  at 
ieaft,  fpecious.  Polycarp,  who  to  all  appearance 
has  the  beft  right  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
Britifh  churches,  fufFered  death  in  the  1 70th  year  ' 
of  the  vulgar  cera.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  gof- 
pel  had  taken  any  deep  root  in  Britain  before  that 
time  ;  and  if  the  teftimony  of  Tertullian  can  at  all 
be  depended  upon,  it  begun  to  flourifli  greatly  in  this 
iftand  foon  after  that  period. 
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©f  the  Converlion  of  the  Southern  Pids  by  St;. 
Ninian..  Gf  the  Miffion  of  Palladius  to  the- 
Scots.  Of  St.  Columba., 

H  E.  only^  guides  we  have  to  lead  us  throughi 


A  thofe  dark  regions  of  eccleliallical  antiquity,, 
which  are  noW'  to  fall  in  our  way,  are,.  Adamnan,. 
abbot  of  Iona,  and  Bede,, the  prefbyter  of  Girwy.  Anyr 
impartiaL  perfon  who  perufes  the  life,  of  Columba 
written  by  Adamnan,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  Saxon> 
churches  compiled., by  the.  Anglo-Saxon,  muft  beof  ‘ 
opinion  that  thefe  two  writers  poflelTed  a  much, 
greater  degree  of  zeal,  piety,  and.  learning,  than  of 
found  judgment.  I  do  not  wifli  to  be  underftood,  from 
tliis  obfervation,  that  I  put.  Adamnan  on  any  footing; 
of  equality  with  Bede>. 

m' 

Aft  e  r  Bede  had  told  .that  Columba  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  in;  the  year'  of.  Chrift  5.6 j-,  with,  a  refolution  C3f 
preaching  the  word  of  God  to  the  Northern  Picfts  he 
obferves  that  thofe  in  the  South  had  long  before.that  time.- 

Bede  lih  iii.  cap.  44  / 


abandoned! 
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abandoned  the  errors  of  idolatry.  The  happy  inftru- 
ment  by  which  thefe  Southern  Pidls  had  been  con- 
-  verted  to  the  faith  was  Ninian,  a  faint  and  bifhop, 
who,  to  ufe  Bede’s  language,  had  been  regularly 
formed  at  Rome.  It  is  faid  further,  that  this  worthy 
prelate  built  a  church,  which  he  took  care  to  dedicate 
to  St.  Martin.  That  church  flood  in  a  place  which  was 
called  Candida  Cafa^  and  the  reafon  why  the  place 
obtained  that  name,  was,  that  it  was  built  of  ftone,  a 
fpecies  of  archite6lure  which  the  Britons  had  never 
known  till  introduced  by  Ninian. 

Bede  has  not  mentioned  the  pontificate  during  which 
Ninian  had  been  inflru6le'd  at  Rome,  nor  has  he  afcer- 
tained  the  time  of  his  preaching  among  the  Pidls. 
Modern  writers  have  fupplied  that  defeat.  Smith,  the 
latefl  editor  of  that  author’s  ecclefiaflical  •  hiflory, 
relates  *,  that  the  founder  of  Candida  Cafa  vifited  that 
fee  in  the  time  of  Pope  Damafus,  about  the' year  370, 
that  he  was  ordained  a  bifhop  for  the  propagation  of 
Chriflianity  among  his  countrymen,  by  Siricius,  in  the 
year  394;  and  that  in  his  way  to  Britain  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  celebrated  St.  Martin, 
in  Gaul. 

Innes  with  great  acutenefshas  found  out  the  Pi(flifh 
King  in  whofe  reign  Ninian  adled  the  part  of  an  evan- 
gelifl  among  the  heathens  of  Pi(Ravia  f :  the  name  of 
that  monarch  was  Drufl,  the  fon  of  Irl?,  whofe  reign 
commenced  in  the  year  406. 

*  Smith,  in  a  note  on  the  chapter  of  Bede  now  referred  to. 

f  Innes,  Crit.  EfTay,  p.  136. 
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On  proper  examination  it  will  appear,  that  the  Rory 
of  Ninian’s  fpiritual  legation  to  the  Southern  Pidls, 
and  of  his  having  dedicated  a  magnificent  church  to 
St.  Martin,  is  attended  with  too  many  improbabilities 
not  to  feem  at  leaf!  dubious.  His  having  been  regu¬ 
larly  inflru(5led  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  though  a  Britifh 
Chriftian,  is  a  circumflance  that  renders  it  flill  more 
fufpicious.  If  Ninian  preached  the  doctrine  he  had 
learned  at  Rome,  with  regard  to  Eafler,  he  made  few 
profelytes,  and  left  no  orthodox  difciples  among  his 
•  countrymen ;  for  when  Augufline,  the  monk,  was 
fent  into  Britain  by  Pope  Gregory,  all  the  Chriflians 
there  were  quartodeciman  fchifmatics  or  heretics. 
All  that  we  know  further,  with  regard  to  the  hiftory 
of  this  religious  man,  is,  that  he  died  much  about  the 
time  in  which  Palladius  was  fent  by  Celeftine,  bifhop 
of  Rome,  to  exercife  the  epifcopal  office  among  the 
Scots. 

Palladius  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firflbifliop  who 
was  fent  among  the  believing  Scots  5  and  the  sera  of 
his  miffion  is  affigned  to  the  year  430  J  .  The  Iriih 
claim  the  honour  of  being  thofe  Scots  to  whom  this 
great  reformer  was  fent ;  but  there  was  no  confider- 
able  number  of  Chriflians  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick 
appeared  in  quality  of  apoflle  there :  fo  that  their  title 
to  the  character  of  believing  Scots  cannot  be  well 
founded. 

J  Anno  CCCCXXX,  Palladius  ad  Scotosin  Chfiftum  credentes  a 
Celellino  papa  primus  mittitur  epifcopus, 
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The  Britifli  Scots,  from  the  earliefl  accounts  of  timCj-. 
have  been  pofTeiTed  with  a  belief  that  Palladius  was  ^ 
employed  in  their  country ;  and  it  is  univerfally 
agreed,  that  he  died  in  North  Britain.  It  appears  like- 
wife  that  Pope  Celefline  departed  this  life -in  the  year 
432  '^;  fo  that  if  Palladius  had  been  but  one  year  * 
employed  among  the  Irilh  Scots,  as  they  themfelves 
relate,  it  is  abfolutely  improbable  that  the  Pope  could 
have  received,  the  news  of  his  great  want  of  fuccefs 
before  the  time  of  his  own  death,  in  order  to  ordain 
St.  Patrick  to  fucceed  him  in  his  office. 

Of  alhthe.Scottifli  faints  who  have  been  celebrated, 
by  panegyrifls,  canonized  by  prieftcraft,  and  adored  ' 
by  fuperflition,  Columba  was  undoubtedly  the  moll' 
illuftrious.  luis  generally  agreed  that  Columba  was  . 
an  Irifhman,  and  defcended  of  anceflors  who  had 
made  a  confiderable  figure  in  that  ifland.  Adamnan  i 
has  told  us,  that  his  father,  Fedlimid,  and  his  mother, 
Orthnea,.  were  ranked  among  the  nobility  f .  Keating  : 
quotes  the  rhimes  of  an  old. Hibernian  bard,  from- 
which  we  learn  that  Fergus,  his  grandfather,  was 
Prince  ’  renowned  dn  war  %  .  Some  have  confounded 
that  Prince  with  Fergus  MacErc,  the  fuppofed  founder 
of  the  Scottifh  monarchy  :  but  the  Irifh  manufcripts  to  , 
which  Ufher  §  appeals,  inform  us,  that  the  Fergus  from  . 
whom  Columba  derived. his  defcent,  was  the  fon  of . 

■*  Ufher’s  Ant.  p.  424. 

'{-  Sanflus  Columba  ex  nobilibus  fuk  orlundus  genitalibtis  patreni- 
liabuk  Feidlimyd,  filium  Fergus,  matrem  Orthneam  nomine. 

J  Gen.  Hift.  of  Ireland,  part  ii.  p.  32.  §  Ant,  p.  360. 
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that  celebrated  hero,  Conal  Gulbin,  and  the  grandfon 
of  that  famous  Hibernian  monarch,  Neil  of  the  nine 
hoftages. 

Mr.  O  Connor  aflerts,  that  Columba  rejeded  the 
imperial  crown  of  Ireland.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
fome  Princes  have  preferred  the  monkifh.  cowl  to  the 
regal  diadem.  We  read  of  feveral  Kings  who  abdi¬ 
cated  their  thrones  and  received  the  tonfure.  England 
has  furnilhed  us  with  two  of  that  charadter,  and 
Scotland  with  a  third :  but  we  cannot  readily  believe 
that  Columba  either  had  a  crown  in  his  offer,  or  had 
the  fame  extreme  contempt  for  the  highefl  pitch  of 
human  grandeur. 

Many  different  Irifh  writers  relate  that  Columba 
was  dedicated  very  early  to  the  fludy  and  fervice  of 
Divinity :  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he 
mortified  his  appetites  by  a  fevere  courfe  of  abflinence. 
Auflerities  of  every  kind,  and  macerations  particu¬ 
larly  were  the  cardinal  virtues  of  thofe  fuperflitious 
ages.  Our  faint  is  faid  to  have  overadted  the  part  of  a 
religious  felf-tormentor  to  fuch  a  degree  that  his  body 
was  emaciated  away  into  a  hideous  fkeleton.  This 
flory  however  cannot  be  reconciled  to  probability-. 
Columba.  iinderwent  many  fatigues,  and  fome  give 
accounts  of  his  extraordinary  vigour  and  healthinefs 
of  conflitution.  An  old  Bard  quoted  by  Keating, 
affures  us  ^  that  while  Columba  was  celebrating  the 
myfteries,  or  fmging  pfalms,  his  voice  might  be  heard 

*  Keating,  book  ii.  p.  35. 
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at  the  diilance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  is  a  kind  oF 
proof  that  he  was  not  fo  ill  fed  as  is  generally  fuppofed.. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  this  faint  employed  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life  in  cultivating  the  devout  facul' 
ties  of  the  foul.  He  certainly  was  poileiled  with  the- 
moil  ardent  and  unconfined  zeal  for  religion..  His 
unwearied  and  fuccefsful  labours  in  propagating  the 
gofpel  among  the  Irilh,  Scots,  Pidls,  and  Britons,, 
afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the^enthuiiafm,,  if  not  of 
the  fmcerity  of  his  mind'., 

« 

They  who  commonly  pafs  under  the  amiable  name.- 
of  good  natured  men,  are  feldom  found  qualified  for- 
the  execution  of  arduous  undertakings.  That  perti¬ 
nacity  which  is  necefiary  to  compleat  difficult  defigns,, 
is  often  the  fruit  of  an  irafcible  and  choleric  difpofitiom 
of  the  mind.  Hence-it  may  be  inferred  that  Columba’s 
paffions  were  keen  and  violent,  though  perhaps  not 
fo  peculiarly  vindidlive^and  hot,  as  bards  and  annalifls., 
have^  reprefented.. 

■  \ 

Keating  relates,  on  the  faith  of  Irifh  manufcripts, . 
that  Columba,  to  gratify  his  private  revenge,  fre¬ 
quently  embroiled  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland.  His. 
rage  produced  three  long  civil  wars,  fo  often  and  fO» 
fuccefsfully-did  the  irafcible  faint,  blow  the  trumpet, 
of  fedition.  If  it  be  true  that  the  firil  of  thefe.  wars  was; 
occafioned  by  the  refentment  of  Columba,  for  lofing 
a  copy  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  he  claimed,  and, 
wldchthe  Irifli  monarch  adjudged. to  another*  faint,, 

h  thei' 
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the  old  tutelar  demi-god  of  our  country  was<  certainly 
a  mofl  unreafonable  man.. 

^ ' 

The  fecond  war  was  founded  on  fome  kind  of 
affront  which  Columba  had  received  from  a  provincial 
King ;  and  the  third  was  carried  on  at  his  inftigation, 
without  any  tolerable  pretext  at  all.  If  thefe  flories 
are  authentic,  the  heathen  may  indeed  afk,  fuch 
violent-  tranfports  of  paffion  d’well  in  ceJefial  minds  ^  ?  But 
it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  that  any  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Irifh,  however  monk  ridden,  would  have- 
fought  battles  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  a, 
man  fo  impotently  wrathful  niuch  lefs  can  we  believe^ 
that  heaven  interpofed,  oa  all'  thefe  different  occa- 
fions,  in  his  favour.  Yet  thofe  very  authors- on  whofe- 
teflimony  the  truth  of  the  whole  flory  refls,  will  have- 
it  that  compleat  vi’cTories-were  granted  by  the  God  of' 
Battles  to  Columba,  in  confequence  of  his  prayers. 
Columba  is  faid  to  have  been  at  lafl  made  fenfible  of“ 
his  guilt  by  a  holy  perfon  called' This  man  of 
God  obliged  the  fmner  to  abandon  his  native  country, 
by  way  of  pennance.  He  enjoined'  him  like  wife, 
under  the  higheft  penalties,  never  more  to  caft  his. 
eyes  on  Irilh  ground.  The  felf-condemned  criminal 
obeyed'  the  fpiritual  father  v/ith  a  filial:  fubmiffion-; 
and  fo  religioufly  obfequious  ‘  was  he  to  the  difcipli-^ 
narian’s  commands,  that  he  covered’  his-  eyes  with  a^ 
veil  while  he  flayed  in  the  ifland;  ,  Keating  fupportSj 
this  tale  with  the  authority  of  a, canonized  bard. 

Tant^ne  animis  celedibes- irpr. .  Viro-.  ‘iTn;.  i.-  -vz  i-j». 
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.  Bede  gives  the  following  relation  of  the  faint's 
arrival  in  Britain,  and  of  hisminillry  among  the  Pids. 

In  the  year  of  Chrift  five  hundred  and  fixty  five, 
Ai\^h4Ie  Julhn'  the  Lefier  held  the  reins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Columba,  a  prefby ter  and  abbot,  "whom  his 
.^manners  have  rendered  defervedly  famous,  came  from 
Ireland  into  Britain,  His  defign  in  coming  thither,  was 
to  preach  the  'word  of  ^God  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Northern^Pidls,  the  ^Southern  people  of  that  denomi¬ 
nation  having  been  converted  to  the  faith  by  Ninian, 
along  time  before  that  period.  He  arrived  in  Britain 
while  Bridius,  a  ‘  very  powerful  Prince,  reigned  over 
Ihe  Fife  }  and  the  power  of  the  holy  man’s  dodlrine, 
"and  the  iniluence  of  his  example,  converted  that  na^ 
vtion  to  the  faith 

< . 

Adamnan  calls /this  Ticfliili  .King  Bradeus,  and 
•informs  us,  that  he  ordered  the  gates  of  his  palace  to 
be  Ihut  againft  the  apoftle.  But  Columba,  if  we  take 
Adamnah’s  word  for  it,  removed  this  obftrudion 
without  any  difficulty.  The  fign  of  the  crofs,  and 
fome  other  efficacious  ceremonies,  made  the  paflage 
foon  open  to  the  faint.  The  King,  upon  feeing  this 
miracle,  received  him  courteoufiy,  and  heard  his 
advices  with  a  refpedful  attention.  It  is  true,  fome 
"of  his  favourites  confpired  with  the  minifiers  of  the 
old  fuperftition  in  oppofing  the  new  teachers  ;  but  the 
man  of  God,  fays  the  writer  of  his  life,  overcame  all 
oppofition  t  and  by  the  help  of  fome  fignal  miracles, 

*  Bed  Hift.  Ecclef  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
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whidi  gave  an  irrefiftible  fanc^tion  to  his  dodlrine, 

.  finilhed  at  lad  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Soon  after  Columba’s  arrival  in  Britain,  he  fettled  ' 
at  Iona,  and  founded  the  celebrated  abbey  of  that 
place. . 

Before  Columba  had  fixed  the  feat  of  his  little  fpi-  - 
ritual  empire  at  Iona,  his  characfler  had  rifen  to  a  ^ 
great  height.  The  fand:ity  of  his  manners,  the  mighty 
power  of  his  eloquence,  the  fpirit  of  that  dodlrine 
which  he  preached,  the  warmth  and  activity  of  his 
zeal,  together  with  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  . 
had  recommended  him  firongly  to  the  highefl;  atten- - 
tion  and  refpecSt. 

Should  one  colledl  all  the  miracles  and  ftrange  tales- 
that  legends  have  vouched  and  tradition  tranfmitted 
from  age  to  age,  with  regard  to  this  remarkable  per-- 
fon,  he  might  very  eafily  compile  a  huge  volume.  But 
a  judicious  reader  would  think  himfelf  little  indebted 
to  the  compiler’s  indufiry. 

One  of  thefe  traditional  fidlions,  though  fomewhat 
impious,  is  ludicrous.  Oran,  from  whom  the  Csemitery 
in  the  ifland  of  Iona  was  called  was  a  fellow 

foldier  of  Columba  in  the  warfare  of  the  gofpeh,  Go- 
lumba,  underfianding  in  a  fupernatural  way,  that  the 
facred  buildings  he  was  about  to  erecft  in  Iona,  could 
never  anfwerhis  purpofe,  unlefsTome  perfon  pf  con- 
fequence  undertook  voluntarily  to  be  buried  alive  in 
5  the 
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the  ground  which  was  marked  out  for  thofe  ftrudlures : 
Oran  with  great  fpirit  undertook  this  dreadful  talk. 
I-Ie  was  interred  accordingly.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  the  grave  was  opened  before  a  number  of  fpec- 
tators.  No  fooner  was  the  brave  martyr’s  face  unco¬ 
vered,  than  he  opened  his  mouth  and  cried  aloud  in 
the  Galic  language,  Death  is  no.  great  .affair^  hell  is  a 
mere  joke,  Columba,  ,  who  alTilled  at  the  ceremony, 
was  greatly  Ihocked  at  the  dangerous  heterodoxy  of 
this  do61rine,  and  with  great  prefence  of  mind  cried 
out.  Earth  on  the  head  of  Oran,  and  prevent  his  prattling. 
Thus  poor  Oran  was  adtually  buried,  for  pretending 
to  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  the  other  world. 

Our  hillorians  are  generally  agreed  that  whole 
kingdoms  paid  Columba  the  utmoll  deference,  and 
were  determined  by  his  advice  in  matters  of  high  con- 
fequence.  He  became  a  counfellor  of  Hate  to  many 
different  fovereigns,  and  frequently  decided  the  con- 
troverfies  of  contending  powers.  Aidan,  King  of  Scots, 
upon  receiving  fome  provocation  from  Brudius,  the 
Pi6tilh  King,  declared  war  againll  him.  The  armies 
of  the  two  monarchs  met  near  Dimkeld,  and  fought 
a  battle  which  produced  a  great  elfulion  of  Chrillian 
blood.  After  the  a6lion  was  over,  Columba  came  to 
the  field  and  interpofed  his  good  offices,  but  all  in 
vain..  Aidan  remained  inflexible.  The  faint,  fired 
with  a  pious  indignation,  reproved  the  Scottifh  King 
very  lharply,  and  turned  his  back  on  him  with  great 
wrath.  Aidan,  fenfible  of  his  error,  caught  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  retiring  faint,  and  acknowledging  his 

j-affinefs. 
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rafhneft,  begged  to  know  of  him  how  the  injury  done 
could  be  expiated.  Columba  replied  haftily,  that  the 
Ipfs  fuftaiued  ^yas  irreparable.  Thig  drpyr  tears  from 
the  penitent  monarch.  Coluniba  was  foftned,  wept 
bitterly,  and  after  he  had  beeip  blent  for  fome  time, 
advifed  Aidan  to  a  peace.  ,  The  King  ^complied,  Bru- 
dius  acquiefced  in  the  propofais  made,  and  a  pacifi¬ 
cation  immediately  enfued. 

In  Columba’5  time,  the  hejeditary,  ifidefeafible  right 
of  Kings  )Was  a'  dodlrine  har.dly  known  in  any  part  of 
Britaih  or  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  the  fuccefiion  of  the 
lineal  lieir  leldom  took  place,  till  Kenneth  the  Third 
found  means  to .efiablifli  it  by  law.  Columba  was  a 
perfon  of  tire  greateft  influence  in  thofe  difputes  which 
generally  enhied  on  the  throne’s  becoming  vacant. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  flory. 

Gabhran,  King  of  Scots,  had  left  two  fons,  Aidan 
and  logenanus.  Columba  had  conceived  a  peculiar 
afFedlion  for  the  latter,  and  though  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  inclined  flrongly  to  procure  the  crown  for  him. 
But  a  very  ftrange  adventure  difconcerted  his  inten¬ 
tion.  Adamnan  relates  it  thus.  “  While  the  holy 
man  was  in  the  iflaiid  Kimbrja  befell  on  a  certain 
night  into  a  fupernatural  dream,  and  faw  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  holding  in  his  hand  a  tranfparent  hpok  which 
contained  diredtions  for  the  ordination  of  Kings  f. 
The  angel  prefented  the  book  to  him  ;  upon  perufing 

*  Cimbrei.  Titreus  ordinationis  regnm  liber, 
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it,  he  found  himfdf  commanded  to  ordain  Aldan  Kin^. 
But  his  attachment  to  the  younger  brother  made  him 
decline  the  office.  Upon  this  the  angel  flretched  forth 
his  hand  and  gave  him  a  llroke  on  the  cheek,  which 
made  an  impreffion  that  remained  perfectly  vifible 
during  his  life.  Columba  was  then  ordered  in  a  very 
threatning  manner,  and  under  the  penalty  of  a  much 
heavier  punifhment,  to  comply  immediately  with  the 
pleafure  of  Almighty  God.  He  had  the  fame  vifion, 
faw  the  fame  book,  and  received  the  fame  orders,, 
three  nights  fucceffively.  At  1  aft  the  obftinate  faint 
obeyed,  and  went  to  the  ifland  of  Iona,  where  he 
found  Aidan,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his*  head,  he 
ordained  him  King  .It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
marvellous  ftory,  that  Columba  was  a  perfon  of  great 
fway  in  ftate  as  well  as  religious  affairs ;  and  that  he 
was  artful  enough  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  his  fandlity  gave  him  among  a  fuperftitious 
people. 

\ 

He  was  frequently  confulted  in  the  perplexities  of 
government  not  only  at  home  but  abroad.  His  autho¬ 
rity  liad  particular  weight  in  his  native  country. 
Aodh  or  Hugh,  one  of  the  Irifh  monarchs,  fummoned 
his  Princes,  nobility,  and  dignified  ecclefiaftics,  to 
meet  in  parliament  at  Dromceat,  The  principal  reafon 
which  induced  him  to  call  this  great  council  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  very  curious  caufe. 

*  Adamn.  Vita  Colum.  cap.  5. 
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The  Iriili  nation  had  been  for  fome  time  moil  gric- 
voufly  oppreiled  by  a  numerous  rabble  of  Bards,,  a 
race  of  men,^idle,  avari;ciouSj,;^nd  infupportably  petp- 
lant.  One  of  the  many  ample  privileges  which  tl\eie 
formidable  fatyriils  had  acquired,  was,  an  indifput- 
able  right  to  any  boon  they  were  pleafed  to  afk.  This 
high  prerogative  joined  to  the^advantag'e  of  a  faciud 
charadler,  made  the  Bards  f^intolerably  audaciohs, 
that  in  ¥Ang  Aodh's  time,  they  had  the  infolence  to 
demand  the  moft  valuable  jewel  belonging  to  the 
crown.  The  jewel  thefe  mifereants  fought,  was  the 
golden  bodkin  which  faftened  their  fovereign’s  royal 
robes  under  his  neck.  An  outrage  fo  provoking 
incenfed  Hugh  or  Aodh  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
formed  a  defign  of  expelling  the  whole  order  out  of 
the  illand :  .  but  as  the  authority  of  Irifh  Kings  was 
circumferibed  within  narrow  bounds,  he  was  under 
the  necellity  of  calling  the  feprefentatives  of  the 
nation  together,  and  of  having  Columba’s  affent  before 
his  will  could  have  the  force  of  a  law. 

V  *  ^ 

CoLUMBA,  at  the  earned:  reqiiefl  of  the  King  and  the 
Irifh  nation,  repaired  to  Dromceat.  His  retinue  con- 
lifled  of  twenty  bifliops,  forty  prieds,  fifty  deacons, 
thirty  fludents  in  divinity,  and  if  we  believe  Keating, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Aidan,  King  of  Scotland.  The 
faint  was  received  by  the  aflembly  with  fingular 
refpedt :  but  fome  of  the  Scottidi  clergy,  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied,  were  treated  with  contempt  and 
infolence.  Columba  had  ample  revenge  of  thofe  who 
infulted  his  clergy,  and  we  are,  firmly  affured  that  the 
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hand  of  God  was  vifible  in  the  puhiflimeht  inflidfed 
on  the  offenders.  Struck  by  a  judgmeiit  fo  fignal, 
the  King  accommodated  the  affair  of  the  Bard's 
according  to  Columba’Is  pleafure. 

There  is  no  neceflity^for  entering  into  any  detail 
of  the  particulars  of  this  faint’s  life,  as  they  are 
related  at  large,  though  incorredlly,  by,  his  biogra¬ 
pher.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  allow  that  Columba, 
notwithflanding  of  his  faults,  was  a  man  of  refpedl- 
able  talents,  and  could  ufe  well  the  afcendancy 
which  his  religious  reputation  gave  him  Over  a  fuper- 
ftitious  age. 

The  boundlefs  influence  he  had  over  two  fuc- 
ceflive  Princes  who  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland ; 
the  friendfhip  he  had  contracted  with  King  Rodoric 
of  Cumberland ;  the  afcendant  .he  had  over  tiie  great 
Pidlifh  Monarch  and  his  whole  fubjedls,  together 
with  the  fliare  he  took  occafionally  in  the  adminiflira- 
tion  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland,  feem  toTiirnifh  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  af  his  genius,  fpirit  and  addrefs.  He 
was  born  a  man  of  high  quality,  and  clofely  allied 
to  Princes,  but  preferred  the  apparent  humility  of  a 
religious  life  to  the  highefl  fecular  honours.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  auflerity  was  the  effed;  of  a  defire  of  p6\ver, 
under  a  fancftity  of  character,  or  from  real  enthu- 
fiafm,  is  now  difficult  to  fay,  though  very  poflibly  it 
arofe  from  both. 

Many  learned  authors  have  told  iis  pbfitively,  that 
Columba  wore  the  epifcopal  mitre  5  but  he  was  no 
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jnore  than  a  Prefbytcr.  Had  he  been  fond  of  a  fupe- 
rior  rank  in  the  hierarchy,  he  might  have  very  eafily 
gratified  his  ambition  :  but  though  he  was  confined 
■Vvithin  the  more  narrow  limits  of  the  prieftly  office, 
his  authority  extended  much  farther  than  that  of  the 
radii  exalted  dignitaries  of  his  time. 

CcLtJMBA  is  faid  to  have  been  a  poet  and  hifiorian. 
That  he  ^oflelTed  a  talent  for  rhime,  and  exercifed  it 
frequently,  is  very  agreeable  to  the  reported  ftrength 
and  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  the  prevailing  hu* 
mour  of  the  time,  and  that  friendly  partiality  which 
the  Scottifh  and  Irifh  bards  have  entertained  for  his 
memory.  ^ 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lhoyd  that  there  is  fiill 
^  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  an  Irifh  manufcripr, 

intituled.  The  works  of  Columbcille,  in  verfe,  con¬ 
taining  fome  account  of  the  author’s  life,  together 
with  his  prophecies  and  exhortations  to  Princes. 

I 

The  fame  induflrious  writer  obferves,  that  there 
is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  at  Dublin  fome 
•other  moil  curious  and  wonderfully  ancient  manu- 
fcript,  containing  the  four  gofpels,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters.  The  manufcript  is  called.  The  Book 
of  Columb-cille,  and  thought  to  have  "been  written 
by  Columba’s  own  hand. — Flann^  King  of  Ireland, 
ordered  a  very  coflly  cover  to  be  given  this  book.  -On 
a  filver  crofs,  which  makes  a  part  of  that  cover,  is 
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Bill  to  be  feen  an  Irifli  infcription,  of  which  the 
literal  meaning  is,*  The  prayer  and  blefling  of 
Columb-cille  to  FlanUf  the  fon  of  Mailjheachnail,  ^ 
of  Ireland,  who  made  this  cover  :  and  fhould;  the 
manufcript  be  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  reign 
of  that  Prince,  it  muft  be  about  nine  hundred  years 
oldf.  This  flory,  however,  carries  with  it  a  great 
degree  of  improbability— and  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  book  of ' Columb-cille  arofe  from  the  pious' 
fraud  of  a  much  later  age. 

.f  Lhoyd’s  Archseol.  p.  432.  ‘  . 

*  i  ‘  ^  .1 
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In  the  firA  dliTertation,  inAead  of  Turdetonlansy  read  Turdetanians  through¬ 
out.  Page  34.  1.  16.  InAead  of  upon  the  death  f  Chlorusy  read  upon  the 
death  of  Conjiantlne  the  Great,  Page  64.  1.  4,  InAead  of  fertile  of  tyraniSy, 
read  in.  Page  330.  1.  20.  for  ewpsy  read  body. 
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